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CHAPTER I 

A GAME OF CHESS 
** Bon chien chasse de race." 

" Check — to the tyrant. Citizen," cried Charles 
Brissac, and having thus subscribed to his pohtical 
principles, while he infonned his adversary of his 
defeat — ^for so odious a word as " king " was 
banished, not alone from ordinary speech, but even 
from the chess vocabulary of a " good patriot " in 
France in the year 1800 — the young man sat back, 
folded his arms, pushed aside the lock of long hair 
which himg " en oreilles de chien " half over his 
ear, as the mode of the moment was, and looked at 
his opponent with the beginning of a smile about 
his well-cut mouth, and a spark of triimiph in his 
eyes, which were so vividly blue that they seemed 
to carry in them memories of the sea, the fresh 
high wind, the open, sweet country, and to contra- 
dict the tight mouth, the rather heavy jaw, the 
long straight nose, and that air of stealthy watch- 
fulness which, without being attributable to any 
one feature, yet dominated the whole person of the 
man. 

His adversary, seated opposite, moved his cor- 
pulent person nearer to the table, thrust forward a 
pendulous lower Up, and the longer he surveyed the 
unsatisfactory position of such pieces as were left 
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to him, out of bulging, watery eyes, the x 
heavily he breathed. 

" Ecoutez," cried a voice from the other en 
the room, when the fat man's respirations bee 
nothing less than snorts — "our Papa is begic 
to growl " 

" And," finished off another Ustener, for 
peculiarity was evidently a symptom to be 
served, *' when that happens it is k bas for ; 
parishioner." 

The announcement created a certain amou 
interest all down the crowded room, but th 
many heads were hfted no one stirred, until ; 
man, with a tightly-buttoned, snufE-sprir 
threadbare coat, pushed through the throng 
claiming that he himself would see what was 
done for the " good Papa." 

This was the proprietor of the "Maiso 
BouiUotte," for such was the name given t 
minor gambling-houses of Paris, since they cl< 
the reaJ object of their existence under th< 
guise of a cheap eating-house. They sprang 
being in the days of the Terror, and flourishe< 
haps with the greatest vigour in that trac 
period when Napoleon was newly-proclaimed 
Consul, and when Paris was just beginni 
breathe again — ^by no means securely — ai 
frivol a Uttle, but with whispers and with an i 
eye on the morrow, for as yet no one was s 
quietness, much less of safety. There had b 
many changes of government, each accomj 
by its due amount of imprisonments and b 
ings, that La Belle France might be forgiven 1^ 
immediately recognising that in the httle mai^ 
Corsica she had found her master. And Fra^^ 
a real woman. She is never quite easy until 
has a compelling hand upon her. ^ 
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Keeping to his word the " G)inmandant " hurried 
down from his seat at the head of the narrow 
table, where his guests were served with coarse 
food, and walked the full length of the room, with 
its sanded floor, its low roof, with its dirty walls 
scrawled with various patriotic effusions and with 
more than one ribald song to Liberty ; with its low 
window letting in even less daylight than its capacity, 
so unwashed were the panes, and with its atmo- 
sphere thick with »noke and heavy from the want 
of air and from the presence bi so many " patriots " 
who considered personal cleanUness incompatible 
with those noisily expressed sentiments which 
passed with them for a political creed. 

" It is check, bien sOlt, Citizen," Charles Brissac 
assured the proprietor as soon as he came level 
with the chess-table. 

*'Then if you are right, mon brave," the tall 
man answered reluctantly as he fingered his long 
moustache upturned " en croc," " you have worsted 
the best player in the ninth section." 

" In all Paris," a shrill voice from near the win- 
dow corrected. 

" Papa beaten ! " exclaimed a small man who 
still sat munching a crust of bread, which he first 
dipped into his plate of soup. " Nom de chien, 
how is that ? " 

The question which seemed all along to be of im- 
portance, suddenly attracted vmiversal attention. 

"Papa Latour come off second best? " went on 
another individual, a dark man this time, in a 
seedy coat, and with claw-like hands that seemed to 
be for ever curving to scoop up what was not law- 
fully belonging to them. " Why ! it was he who 
played a game with the cursed aristocrat Chevasse, 
and kept the cart waiting until he cried ' check.' " 

The reminiscence was evidently particularly 
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diverting. It amused th<e company so long 

the " Commandant " ventured to put out his hai^^ 

as if to remove the chess-board. 

But as soon as he did that the humour of t%^5 
clientele returned to the matter in hand. 

" Let that board be," declared a young " com- 
mis " with a pale face and a hollow chest, as ha 
threw down a greasy pack of cards, " I am coming' 
to see the plight of Papa for myself." 

This example inspired others. Twenty men 
swayed up towards the small table set near to 
the high, smoke-browned stove. They looked at 
Brissac, and he looked back at them. It did not 
require more than a glance to tell him that his was 
not a popular victory. The Commandant — he bore 
that name, not because he had ever commanded 
anything connected with warfare, but because it 
was the designation invariably bestowed on the . 
proprietor of these establishments — had resource 
to his moustache again, while he muttered angrily 
under it that some men he knew of were fools for 
their pains. Latour, now that his defeat was the 
centre of observation, pushed back his chair and 
stared about him with malignant eyes. There was 
a menace in this man's displeasure which bade 
the company take care, and the Conunandant quite 
understood that and was particularly affected by it. 

Latour was one of the numerous band of informers 
who flourished under the pohce system of that 
day. He went about his trade openly ; the society 
he frequented thought none the worse of him for 
it; the first command in the Sans-Culotte creed 
had been " thou shalt denounce," and there were 
still those who had not yet come back to the primi- 
tive and, in normal times, universally-accepted 
view of the sneak. 

Besides, no good-will or ill-will mattered more 
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to the owner of anything so open to attack as a 
gambling-den than that of a " mouchard." 

Still the game was obviously, undoubtedly lost, 
and what was more, twenty other people knew that 
as well as the Commandant. 

The unfortunate man saw that his only chance 
to avert Latour's displeasure was to save his 
chess reputation. There was but one way to do 
it : he must give a new turn to this dispute, and 
if possible he must carry the war into the enemy's 
country. 

He recollected — it was his business to remember 
any gossip that might be whispered at his table — 
that it had been hinted recently that the Citizen 
Brissac was not so good a patriot as he professed 
to be. The Commandant no sooner thought of that 
than he acted on it. 

He reached over and took up the black queen 
that lay at the young man's right hand. She had 
also been ticketed lately with a Republican alterna- 
tive to her time-honoured name. 

*' Nom de nom ! " he observed, " the Citizen has 
toppled over our good Marianne too, it seems. We 
have heard lately, have we not, friends ? that he is a 
man of ambition." 

The remark produced what would seem to any 
one who did not know the volcanic character of 
the times to be a most disproportionate result. 
The Citizen Brissac bounded from his chair, drew 
himself up and glared from right to left, while a 
growl followed the movement, and he was hedged 
about with a double row of evil, watchful faces. 

*' Citizen Commandant," protested the young 
man, " if this is a joke it is a poor one. I am as 
good a patriot as any man here, and since we also 
call our glorious repubUc by the little name of 
Marianne, I will not permit any man to speak in 
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my hearing of overthrowing her, much less to hint 
that I could or would cherish such a wicked de- 
sign." 

A munnur greeted this bold reply. The crowd, 
ringing about the chess-board, fell back, and it may 
be that the explanation would have been accepted 
as sufficient, and every one have returned to their 
drinking or gambling, had not one patriot, more 
fervid than the rest, spluttered out, " A bas les 
aristocrats I " and growled that if he had his will 
there should be a clean sweep of the whole pesti- 
lential brood. His neighbour thumped his fist in 
assent, a third — for it was not wise to be outdone 
in manifestations of zeal — set his wine cup down 
with a bang and openly regretted the sharp methods 
of Robespierre and his friends, while a fourth 
rubbed his red hands appreciatively, and a score of 
other voices took other ways of testifying to their 
truculent devotion to the Republic inaugurated 
with blood and misery unspeakable that all men 
might be free and happy. 

Charles Brissac, the cause of all this turmoil, 
stood and watched his opportunity. He was taller, 
sUmmer than those about him, he threw back his 
head with a gesture which gave the lie to all his 
voluble protestations about equality and fraternity ; 
but though he confronted the throng which was 
rapidly working itself into an unreasonable fury 
with a steady eye his face was very white, and the 
blood was throbbing through his veins with un- 
pleasant rapidity. " Citizens," he was beginning, 
when Latour rose to interrupt him, and whether by 
accident or design knocked up against the board 
and set all the pieces rolling. 

A laugh greeted the scattering of the black and 
white chessmen. Latour silenced that. 

He lurched up close to Charles. 
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'' The Citizen Brissac protests that he is a good 
patriot/' he sneered, " We all know " 

" What ? " thrust in Charies. 

" What he was." 

A roll as of thunder greeted this allusion to the 
young man's origin. Charles heard it, and knew 
that if his situation had been critical before it was 
ten times worse now. The emergency sharpened 
his wits, made him reaUse that the vultures about 
him expected a defence, a denial, and that his 
only chance was to bluster with them, to trick 
them. 

** Ma foi," he remarked, and he hoped his voice 
sounded easy, " which of us can help what he was ? 
the real thing is what a man makes of himself." 

He laughed, walked back to his seat, cleared the 
overturned pieces off the board and began to ar- 
range them for a new game. 

" Who will play me ? " he challenged. 

There was no reply. He lifted his brows and 
looked about him. Each face, as he glanced at it, 
told him that peril for him was by no means passed. 
He could hardly have expected it to be, for it was 
not a day when political questions filled up the 
gaps between the great affairs of sport and com- 
merce and perhaps helped to pass a dull half hour 
after dinner. True ! Madame Guillotine was no 
longer in daily request. True I the little Caporal 
was framing laws and showing that he expected 
them to be obeyed ; but a man might yet lose his 
Ufe for an incautious word. The atmosphere was 
still full of suspicion, and to be accused, even by 
the lowest, was to be in deadly peril. 

Yet knowing this, the Citizen Brissac laughed 
again. He swept aside what every one realized to 
be an impeachment with a gesture as light as if it 
had merely been suggested to him that be tired 
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of one love to-day and took a new one on the 
morrow. 

But if Charles Brissac hoped to cany the com- 
pany with him thus he was mistaken. No move- 
ment towards him rewarded him. It requires a 
good deal to deaden mankind's innate appreciation 
of courage, but this was a time when it was at the 
lowest discount. It had been displayed so per- 
sistently by those who were worsted for all their 
nerve that when it did not pass as a matter of 
course it was merely put down as an attribute of 
the defeated aristocrat, as a thing as showy — and 
as useless — as his title. 

As Charles waited, his fate tipping in the balance, 
he put a pawn exactly in the centre of its square, 
turned the knights so that their heads faced. 

A sudden stillness had fallen on the crowded 
room. The sounds of the street came in. They 
seemed to Charles to come in particularly to him. 
He heard the rumble of the carts, the voices of the 
wayfarers, he heard a beggar whining at the comer 
of the Passage Marc-Antoine, he could distinguish 
a woman speaking to another woman, and he 
could hear a third woman calling to a child, and 
the child, who suddenly set up a shrill scream. 

Then, dominating aU these miscellaneous noises, 
came one measured, regular, precise tramp. Charles 
knew that sound too. 

Regiments, guards, marched through Paris daily, 
and most hours of the day, but these footfalls of 
drilled men, coming nearer, nearer, nearer, seemed 
to have a particular significance to the ex-aristocrat. 
He strained his ears while his fingers played with 
the chess men. The guard was coming up the 
passage ! It was nearing this very door ! Charles 
Brissac's mind worked feverishly, for he began to 
review Jus own situation. What had be done ? 
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What had he left undone ? Who had given in- 
formation against him ? What men were his 
enemies ? 

Besides — was his slate quite clean ? Had he 
never run a httle way with the hare while pretend- 
ing to ride with the hounds ? 

Then it might be a question of what had been 
found out. 

He had seen that his position was daily growing 
more insecure. He had reason to know that he 
was not in good odour with the Consular Party, 
and when he had tried to make himself safe with 
the extreme Sans-Culottes, Latour's personal dis- 
Hke had just wrecked all his schemes. 

For one moment, filled to the brim with conjec- 
ture, paralyzed by that dread and uncertainty 
which men living in peaceful times cannot conceive 
or measure, Charles de Brissac, ci-devant Vicomte 
de Brissac, thought that the guard was on its way 
to arrest him. 

The footsteps were close by the door. In another 
moment the latch would be lifted, or the peril over. 
The young man sat still, his head erect, his lips 
pressed together. " Grand Ciel ! " he muttered 
below his breath, going back to the cry of other 
days, " how long it can take for one second to 
pass ! " 

Then, when everjrthing within him seemed in- 
flated by the breath that he dared not draw, the 
footfalls began to die away. The guard had passed 
on. The noises of Paris reasserted themselves, the 
beggar's whine could be heard anew, another child 
was crying out. Charles put a hand to his side. 
He lifted his arm and tossed back the lock by his 
ear. It was as if everything within him had paused 
before what might have been. He had been afraid ; 
be had been as afraid as if be were one of the crew 
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about him. He offered no excuse to himself ; he 
did not mince matters with himself. He had been 
afraid — ^as much afraid as if he were base-bom. 
But had he shown it ? 

He glanced sharply about him. No one was 
leering, no one was gloating, and there was not a 
man present who would not have rejoiced over the 
discomfitiure of an aristocrat. 

Then fear gave place to contempt with Charles 
Brissac. Blind fools I These snarling, snapping curs 
were after all awaiting his next move. When it came 
to it, it always required men such as he to lead. 

'' It appears. Citizens," he began in his cool, 
exasperating voice, "that none of you will play 
with me. Then will any of you drink with me ? " 

He took a moment to mark the effect of this 
suggestion. He saw one man make haste to gulp 
off his liquor that he might have an empty glass 
to refill at some one else's expense ; he saw another 
man glance at his neighbour as he dropped the 
dice box on to the table. He knew that every 
patriot present was ready to drink his wine, but 
that not one of them wanted to be the individual 
to accept the gift of it from one who a moment ago 
had been accused of being an aristocrat. 

He might have ordered the bottle and the whole 
question would have been settled without a word ; 
but that was not what he wanted. If this "canaille" 
would drink, they must ask him, Charles de Brissac, 
for the wine. 

He put his hand into his pocket. 

" Eh bien ? " he inquired, lifting his eyebrows. 

He turned about. He deliberately sought out 
Latour. The informer had subsided into the chair 
that was especially kept for him and was sitting 
forward, his bloated, stmnpy-fingered hands out- 
spread on bis knees. 
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" Citizen Latour," Charles challenged, *' will you 
drink my wine ? " 

The heavily-jawed man stirred uneasily. It was 
not a day of nice honour. But if honour was at a 
discoimt, expediency was at a premium. The 
" naouchard," who was by nature thirsty, was 
merely debating if it would be expedient to drink 
before witnesses with the man whom he meant to 
denoimce the next morning. 

Charles, as he waited for his enemy's answer, put 
his hand into his pocket and brought out two silver 
pieces. He Ufted one between his finger and thumb. 

" My last," he remarked, for it was not well to 
appear wealthy in this company. " If I spend them 
now I go dinnerless to-night." 

He threw one coin into the air. 

" For me or for you. Citizens ? " he cried out. 

The coin came ringing down on to the floor. 
Charles looked at it as it lay among the sand and 
the dirt there, and immediately there was quite a 
press about him to see which side up it had fallen. 

'* Marianne wins," the young man decided as he 
saw that the adverse was uppermost. " And you 
are the representatives of the dear lady, are you 
not, my friends ? " 

This time his announcement was received with 
unanimous assent. He let the laugh die away, then 
he threw up his remaining silver piece. 

The second crown fell on the table, and the Com- 
mandant captured it just as it was about to roll 
into the lap of a man whose knees went swiftly 
together at the prospect. 

" This," said the proprietor of the establish- 
ment, " is for Marianne too." 

He looked, as he said that, at Charles ; but 
Charles did not dispute the verdict. He tossed the 
first coin to the lean man, stepped back. 
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"The Commandant has the money/' he called 
out to the crowd, " he will give the gentlemen what 
wine they wish, as soon as Papa Latour decides 
to honour me by naming his preference." 

The assembly, as if swayed by a mighty wind, 
swooped round on the " mouchard." They might 
not be quick-witted, but they saw that their drink 
depended on him. Then one among the group let 
fly an oath, and demanded to know why any man 
should wait for " Papa." If Latour was not 
thirsty, others were. The speaker's neighbour, not 
less convinced, but more cautious, nudged him, a 
third friend agreed in language which left no doubt 
about his point of view, and a great tanner, springing 
on to a chair, shouted that every man in the assembly 
was a good patriot, and gave it as his opinion that 
it was not equality to await a comrade's lead. 

The Commandant, still mindful of his licence, 
came hurriedly down the room. 

" What wine will the citizen choose ? " he asked 
obsequiously, not of him who was paying for it, but 
to the fat man in the chair. 

But the tanner caught the Commandant by the 
collar. 

" Mordieu I " he swore, " why don't you ask 
me ? I'm as good as Papa there, and my throat 
is twice as dry." 

A din ensued, the hubbub of twenty excited 
voices. The company began to surge to and fro. 
In another moment they would be out of hand, 
and then who knew what might not follow ? 

It was Charles de Brissac who interposed. 

*' Ma foi ! " he declared as he sprang Ughtly on to 
the table, " but indeed we are all friends and com- 
rades." 

"Then?" panted the man nearest to him, 
swinging round bis flushed face. 
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"Then?" repeated the "commis," the word 
half choked with a cough. 

A third voice echoed the question^ it ran down 
the room, it was howled out from those farthest 
from the first speaker. 

" Then," repeated Charles, when he saw that each 
man was hanging on his decision, " we await Papa 
Latour ! " 

A growl as of a dog deprived of its bone greeted 
that imlooked-for solution. 

" Speak, Papa," said the tanner, jogging the fat 
elbow. 

Still^the " mouchard " was obstinately silent. 
He dia not mean to be compelled. This was his 
own particular rendezvous, these men were his 
creatures, he was here to be listened to, to be de- 
ferred to, fawned on, feared, not dictated to. 

But the clamour about him increased. He 
Ustened to it, jerked a wrathful glance from right 
to left. He forgot — if he ever knew — that there 
are moments in every career when even the most 
despotic ruler had better yield. 

" I say we do not want ci-devant aristocrats or 
their wine here," he thundered. 

" Then pay for the bottle yourself," the tanner 
retorted. 

Latour stared in absolute amazement. To treat 
instead of to be treated I He saw at last what the 
rest of the party — save one man only— <lid not 
realize as yet. He saw that this was a mutiny. 

He rose. He walked to the table. No man 
made way for him. He put out his hand for the 
dice box ; it was not yielded to him. 

" What wine is it to be, Citizen ? " asked the 
Conmiandant again, and he spoke to Charles this 
time. 

De Brissac looked at the bulky figure by the 
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table, at the coarse face, at the angry veins swell* 
ing out the bull's neck. His blood was up ; he 
forgot caution, he forgot that it is never well to 
drive an adversary to desperation. He had been 
kicked so often that for once nature got the better 
of prudence, and he would kick back again. 

*' Citizen Latour," he called, " Citizen Latour, 
what wine is it to be ? " 

The " mouchard " cursed instead of replying. 
Another voice decided for him, told him to stand 
aside, told him actually to be gone. The rest of 
the assembly heard, and still paused an instant 
before so tremendous a suggestion, then a mur- 
mm: began, swelled, increased to a roar. " A bas 
Latour ! " pealed through the room. Long live the 
honest Citizen who would drink with his friends. 

That was enough for Charles. This was all he 
wanted, more in fact. 

*' Your best wine ! " he cried to the Commandant, 
" and bring the bottle to me. I would propose a 
toast, I would drink to our mistress, to our glorious 
Republic, to la belle Marianne." 

Very quickly he was obeyed. He raised his 
glass. He looked about him, he surveyed the 
company that was hastening to profit by his gener- 
osity. He recollected other assemblies, other 
toasts, other men. The contrast suddenly hurt, as 
a hot iron pressed against living flesh hurts. He 
watched the red wine fill up his glass, fill up other 
glasses. It seemed to be unusually red. It re- 
called — that which also had run warm and red. 
His hand shook, the liquid spilled over, dripped on 
to him, dripped on to the floor. He started back 
from it, brushed it away from his shabby garments. 
Then the wondering faces, leering as they watched, 
recalled him. 

" Vive la R6publique ! " cried the man who was 
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a renegade, who knew himself to be a renegade. 
He emptied the cup. The warm stream seemed to 
scald his throat as it touched it. 

Charles de Brissac turned about. What had he 
striven for ? what had he won ? what had he 
lost? 

His face darkened. He knew that he had put 
self-preservation before honour, and his cowardice 
had led him to this company, to this hour. Sud- 
denly, head down, arms out, he pushed through his 
dirty, imsavoury comrades, he opened the door, 
he stepped into the street, and as he left the Maison 
de Bouillotte a man who had been sauntering down 
the narrow way turned and hastened out of the 
passage before him. 



CHAPTER II 

THE BfASTER IN FRANCE 

" Man has but one moment in life when he can say to Fate : 
' I am but a little lower than the Gods, for I defy you,' " 

As Charles de Brissac turned out of the Passage 
Marc-Antoine into the Rue Joseph the first thing 
he saw was that the guard was hurrying up, the 
second that, as he stepped aside to avoid a pool of 
dirty water, lodged in a hollow of the uneven pave- 
ment, the men closed about him. Instantly he 
understood. He knew that which he had pictured 
as he heard the footsteps, while he was battUng 
with Fate in the Maison de Bouillotte, had hut 
been postponed, and was now upon him. 

He made one more step and then the Captain. of 
the guard touched him on the arm. 

"Citizen," said the soldier, "you are my 
prisoner." 

Charles swung round, threw back his head. 

" What do you want of me, my friend ? " he 
demanded easily. 

The Captain — he was a Gascon peasant — laconic- 
ally returned that all he knew was that he had 
instructions to arrest the Citizen Charles Brissac. 

Charles smiled cheerfully. 

" Tr6s bien," he retorted. 

This time he was not afraid. He said to himself 
that he was not afraid. It was only anticipation 

z6 
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that unnerved him. When the worst came to the 
worst he could stand up to death as a man of his 
family should. 

The Captain gave the word to march, and as he 
was being conducted down the street Charles saw 
that they were not going in the direction of either 
La Force or La Temple, the principal prisons for 
political offenders, but that they were turning to- 
wards the river and into the heart of Paris. 

" Citizen Captain," he questioned, " where are 
you taking me ? " 

"To the First Consul — to the Tuileries," came 
the gruff answer. 

Again Charles laughed gaily. He intimated that 
he preferred the prospect of lodgings in a palace to 
accommodation in a fortress, but the man in charge 
of him did not answer. So much lightness seemed 
to him suspicious, and he motioned to the ranks to 
close in. 

After that de Brissac kept silence. He felt that 
he had vindicated himself to himself, and gradually, 
as he walked through scenes which were so familiar 
yet so strangely altered, he began to look about him 
with an acute observation, which had its origin in 
the thought of a possible last time. 

Paris seemed to be spread before him for him to 
gaze on : Paris, mighty, wonderful, so great and 
' so small, slowly returning to normal Ufe after seven 
years of nightmare. But though the shops were 
opened again, though the streets were fiUing, there 
were still ample evidences of all the destruction 
and devastation which had been, and every now 
and then as Charles walked by a ruined house he 
whispered to himself the name of the man who 
had oMmed it, or, as he passed the entrance to a 
deserted church, he thought of the altars which had 
been lighted previously and which were dark now, 
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or, as he listened to the miscellaneous cries of the 
populace, he recollected the many voices that had 
called to him once and were stilled now. 

Presently the pile of the Tuileries, gray, massive, 
rose before him. He would be there quite soon, 
he would walk in whole, strong, pulsating with Ufe. 
He wondered how he would pass out from it. 

The thought made him a httle cold in spite of his 
heroic mood. The Captain gave a sharp order, 
the guard swung aside from the main entrance, and 
skirting a side street made towards a small door 
leading to the lower storeys of the building. 

As they went do\m the lane, with the palace 
wall on the one hand, Charles looked eagerly at the 
half-demolished house on the other side. It had 
been the Hotel of the Due de Varre, now it was 
but the shell of a house. It, and its master, had 
paid for Royalist opinions. The Due had perished, 
and all that remained of his stately home were high, 
blackened walls, were gaunt holes that had been 
windows, were weeds springing up among the brick- 
work of what had once been the Porte-Cochdre, 
was refuse piled against the steps by which nobles, 
courtiers, the king himself, had entered. 

And as if to give time for memory, for regret, 
to work on Charles de Brissac, the Captain called a 
halt while he dressed his company. Memory used 
the Uttle interval, and the prisoner thought of one 
occasion when he and his Cousin Henri had entered 
that great house together, and Henri, for all that 
he was the heir to the glory and honour and wealth 
of the family of de Brissac and Charles but the 
poor orphaned son of a younger son, had made it 
plain that he looked for the same treatment for his 
cousin as for himself. Presently the two had come 
out together, and Henri, the one being Charles 
really loved, had suggested that they sUpped away 
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from the feasting and the laughter. They had 
walked by the river together, the moon out, the 
stream flowing silently, swiftly, and Henri had 
talked to him of the great upheaval which seemed 
to be drawing nearer while no one heeded it. 

Very soon after that had come the parting of 
the ways. 

Henri had been "true to his order and his con- 
victions ; he, Charles, had faltered and failed. 

Charles glanced down at his significant costume. 
He asked himself what his apostasy had brought 
him. The guard about him answered him. It 
seemed as if, after all, he was not to escape, but he 
was to pay the price with his life, just as much as 
if he had never lied, juggled, abased himself to 
save his neck. He thought he was almost glad. 
At least such an ending would do something to 
purge him. 

He heard the order to march again. A little 
sharp gust of wind seemed to throw the sharp words 
at him. He looked one last look at the wreck of the 
Hdtel de Varre ; he even smiled at it as if it were 
an old friend and very dear to him. 

" Allons I " grunted the Captain in command. 
Charles drew himself up, he squared his shoulders, 
he walked with his head high through the grille into 
the green, flower-bedecked grounds of the Tuileries. 
Again he was Charles Vicomte de Brissac, and not 
the mouthing, shouting Sans-Culotte, and if he 
could have done so, then and there he would have 
stripped off his long-tailed coat, his tri-coloured 
scarf. 

He was hurried towards the palace itself. He 
said once more, as he mounted the steps, as he 
paused an instant on the topmost one, with the 
fountains playing in the sunshine, and the idlers 
loitering on the benches, that he was content—* 
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almost — to pay the price. He was hastened past 
the guards, he was ushered into one of the smaller 
rooms, and still the smile lingered on his hps. 

He knew that he was being taken to the First 
Consul, for Napoleon, but newly-installed in the 
home of kings, affected as yet no court, did not 
even use, as yet, the state apartments on the first 
floor. 

When the prisoner was ushered into the great 
man's presence he found him seated before a desk, 
an aide-de-camp by his side, Bourrienne and an- 
other secretary writing as fast as they could be- 
hind him. 

The master in France did not immediately look 
up, and that gave Charles a Uttle space to see what 
was about him. Very soon his eyes wandered away 
from the plain little room to the vista of fresh 
grass without, to a glimpse of that high, blackened 
wall, just visible over the gate. 

Again his mind went back to his Cousin Henri, 
went back tenderly to their boyhood together, to 
Henri's unfailing affection, even when, both of them 
grown men, Charles would take so much the lower 
road through life. 

It was almost as if the First Consul read the 
thoughts of his prisoner, for, at that very moment, 
he laid down his pen, sanded the sheet that he had 
just covered with his awkward writing, thumped 
his two elbows on the table, fitted his hands either 
side of his jaw and looked hard at the man before 
him. 

" Citizen Charles Brissac," he began, " there are 
many who maintain that once an aristocrat always 
an aristocrat." 

Charles looked straight back at the little man. 
I know it, mon g6n6ral," he admitted. 
So that you, belonging to that class and there- 
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fore an object of suspicion, belonging as well to a 
family who have shown peculiar animus against the 
government France has given herself " 

'* My uncle the Due," Charles thrust in, " has 
cut me off for my devotion to the cause, to your 
cause. Citizen First Consul." 

The dark eyes before him flashed. 

'* A renegade is generally a tum-coat as well," 
Napoleon returned. 

Charles bit his lip. 

" Yet I," he went on, " have served France faith- 
fully. I have " 

The First Consul grimly cut him short. 

'* You, Citizen," he retorted, " have served France 
so faithfully that you are now a prisoner before 
me, denoimced for conspiring with the extreme 
Sans-Culotte faction against the Government 
inaugurated by me." 

De Brissac heard, answered impetuously, was 
again cut short. 

" I am tired of protestations," the Corsican com- 
plained. " I want actions, and you, Citizen Brissac, 
shall have an opportunity of proving how much 
your words are worth." 

He paused, lowered his brows, glared with eyes 
which now were but slits of piercing brightness. 

Charles understood. Once more he was to stand 
at the parting of the ways, once more he was to 
choose good or evil. He looked out again towards 
the grass. A pigeon had lighted on the brilliant 
green, a slanting wedge of sunshine glittered down 
on the smooth expanse. Above was the sky, the 
glorious blue sky, with the sun riding it by day, 
with the moon — the same moon that he and Henri 
had seen that night — ^riding in it by night. It 
was a new moon now, it wanted some days to the 
full, it would be a week at least before all the Seine 
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was lighted up with that flood of silver-gray. And 
before that came, where would he be ? 

Something seemed to tighten within Charles de 
Brissac, something seemed to urge him, to compel 
him. It was the call of Hfe, of eager, vibrating, 
pulsating hfe. How could he leave it all — the 
moon, the sun, the stars — to-day, to-morrow ? He 
neither reasoned, evaded, nor excused. All the 
conscious part of him was dominated by the one 
driving certainty that he wanted to go on Uving» 
that he would do anything, say anything, to ensure 
going on Uving. 

" I am at the First Consul's service," he cried as 
soon as he was sure of his urgent desire. 

Bonaparte smiled slowly. Until power intoxi- 
cated him, deadened his senses, blunted his per- 
ceptions, no faculty stood him in better stead than 
that of reading the minds of men at a glance. He 
saw, now, exactly how it was with Charles de 
Brissac. He wasted no time in verifying his im- 
pressions. 

" Listen I " he commanded. 

Charles felt his chest swell almost to suffocation. 
He, too, recognized something : he recognized that, 
for the moment at least, he was respited. He 
looked at the man who held life and death for him 
in the hollow of that hand of his, and it was as 
white and as small as that of a woman. 

Napoleon jerked his arm towards the window. 

'* Listen 1 " he commanded again in a harsher 
voice, and this time Charles understood that he was 
not being called upon to hear his master's verdict, 
but to attend to something that was passing with- 
out. 

Involuntarily his head turned to the window, 
and as he turned he heard — again the steady, 
measured tramp of drilled men. 
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Instantly that high wall, those patches of dis- 
coloration, the space of pock-pitted brickwork 
returned to his mind. 

" Do you hear ? " questioned the First Consul, 
who was watching him. 

" Yes," answered Charles, and he forced himself 
to speak steadily. 

" Do you know that it is a guard ? " went on 
Napoleon. 

" Yes, mon g&idral," de Brissac answered, his 
tone still even. 

" Do you know why they are drawn up before 
that high blank wall ? " pursued the pitiless auto- 
crat. 

" Yes," returned Charles, and even yet he kef)t 
all tremor out of his voice. 

Do you know," went on the man of his century, 

that in a moment that guard will fire ? " 
Yes," returned Charles, and at last, do what he 
would, his tone was no more than a mumble. 

Napoleon drew himself up ; thrust his hand into 
the breast of his coat. 

" And," he gave out slowly, weightily, " when 
that volley fires an aristocrat will fall, a man of 
family Uke you. Citizen, a man educated in the 
same beliefs as you, a man. Citizen, as, at heart, 
you are, a man " 

Charles could stand it no longer. It was Uke 
wringing the life out of him drop by drop. He 
forgot his remorse ; he forgot his resolution to die 
as a son of his house should. He forgot everything 
but the throb in his veins, but the demand of his 
being to look on the morrow, on the day after. 

*' Mon g^n^ral," he hurried out, " did I not vow 
that I was at the disposal of the First Consul ? " 

Napoleon leaned back in his chair, jerked out a 
long string of instructions to the perspiring Bour- 
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rienne, then sat silent, his arms folded, his brows 
furrowed, his eyes half closed until a sharp rattling 
sound broke the stillness. 

Napoleon looked up at the man fronting him. 

" Ten shots and quite simultaneous," he observed. 

Charles' head drooped towards his chest ; his 
arms fell to his sides. He knew that his cheeks 
were pale, that his lips were blue. 

Suddenly Napoleon sat upright, rapped on the 
table. 

'* Citizen Brissac, you have relations in England," 
he began. 

" Not," interrupted the prisoner, unmindful for 
the moment of the changed times, " that we ac- 
knowledge." 

The First Consul smiled very grimly. 

** Your aunt, F^licit6 de Brissac," he went on, 
" so far forgot herself as to love and to marry her 
brother's English tutor." 

" Yes ! " 

" The man she married, having made France too 
hot to hold him — for the de Brissacs were a power 
in the land, and ' lettres de cachet ' by no means 
difficult to obtain — fled to England and settled in a 
place called Hull — a port." 

" I believe so. Citizen First Consul," Charles 
answered. 

" She," went on this Corsican ruler, who never 
found any detail, no matter how small, too trivial 
for him to remember, " your aunt — ^is dead. But 
you have cousins, women " — significantly — " yoimg 
women. Their father leads a secluded life in an 
old house on the coast not very far from this port 
— Hull. In spite of the insults he has suffered 
from them, in spite of the fact that the de Brissacs 
cast off their sister for marrying him, this mean- 
minded tutor offers an asylum to any of his wife's 
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kindred fallen on what he is pleased to term ' evil- 
days/ " 

" I did not know that," exclaimed Charles. 

" From Hull," went on Napoleon, disregarding 
the quick words, as he always disregarded anything 
and everything that did not fit in with his point of 
view — " there has been an increasing shipment of 
arms and powder to help the rebels in Brittany — 
the Chouans. These traitors, calling themselves 
Legitimists, dare to resist the will of the people, 
and to take up arms for the purpose of overthrow- 
ing my — the people's government." 

He paused, reached behind him for a roll which 
Bourrienne quickly handed to him. Napoleon un- 
folded it. It was a map of England. He put one 
hand on it, thrust the other into the breast of his 
blue uniform tunic. 

" The shipment of these arms," he resumed, " is 
thought to take place at some point between here 
and here," and now he pushed forward the map, 
and pointed to two red crosses which marked off 
the coast between Flamborough Head and Spurn 
Point. 

'* Yes," said Charles, to show he was Ustening 
and not in the least because he guessed to what 
they were coming. 

" We want to know," the First Consul went on, 
" by whom these arms are sent, where they are 
shipped, where they are landed." 

Now Charles understood. He saw that he was 
to pay for his life ; he saw the price demanded of 
him. 

*' Then," he answered quickly, " the Citizen First 
Consul has no clue ? " 

For answer. Napoleon spread another sheet over 
the map. This time it was a square of coarse 
white paper. 
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*' What do you see on that paper ? ** he de- 
manded. 

Charles walked up to the table. The worst — or 
the best — of him was that he could never do a 
thing without having some estimate of the conse- 
quences which might follow. He was conscious of 
the difference between his position a moment ago 
and now. Then he had been a prisoner practically 
without defence ; now he was an employee being 
tested to see if he were acute enough for his job. 

He took up the sheet, looked at it, turned it 
about, passed his hand over its rough surface. It 
seemed to be nothing more than the wrapper of a 
packet. The word " Marsac " was printed on it, 
and he knew that to be the name of a cheap brand 
of snuff greatly favoured by the fishermen on the 
west coast. He had seen it often in their hands 
when, in the old days, he stayed with his uncle at 
Brissac. Above the word ran a long line of red, 
below it ran another line of the same colour. The 
look of the paper, the very smell of it brought back 
the salt of the sea to him, the long length of sand- 
dune, the wind whistling as it hurried along to tip 
the breakers with their crest of white foam. 

*' I find nothing here," Charles confessed, as he 
put reminiscence from him and returned to plain 
matter of fact, " beyond the name of the brand and 
the distinguishing red lines which I have seen on 
such wrappers since I was a boy." 

" I am glad — of that," drily intimated Napoleon, 
" for^'there is nothing there beyond what you have 
described. I took the wrapper off a packet of 
snuff m3rself as you were brought in." 

" Then ? " asked Charles quickly. 

The First Consul put up his hand with a peremp- 
tory gesture. " And this. Citizen ? " he went on 
as Bourrienne spread a second sheet on the map. 
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Charles just glanced at it. 

" The price," he cried out, " is marked on this in 
ink : 60 sous la pi^e. I do not remember to have 
seen that — ^before." 

" And this ? " went on Napoleon, as he himself 
produced a third sheet. 

" The price," answered Charles again, " is there 
also, but " 

" But," snapped out Napoleon. 

" This time it is above the red lines, last time it 
was below them." 

The First Consul swept all the papers on to the 
floor, threw himself back in his chair, and stared 
with his piercing, penetrating eyes into Charles' 
face. De Brissac waited. He did not know whether 
he had done well or ill ; whether he had pleased or 
displeased. 

" It appears," the First Consul resumed after he 
had kicked aside the hand of the under-secretary 
who ventured to pick up the papers and had angrily 
told Bourrienne that all his underlings were med- 
dling fools, *' that if one is a Chouan one must have 
a preference for the snuff Marsac. Nineteen times 
out of twenty, when we capture one of these rebels, 
we find such a paper on him. At first the circum- 
stance passed unnoticed — ^the men I have to depend 
on are mostly imbeciles ; at length it dawned even 
on them that these wrappers might afford a clue. 
The matter was at length mentioned to me. I had 
a collection made of such wrappers, and on every 
one taken from a prisoner the price was marked 
above or below as you have seen, though if I had 
one bought directly from a shop in Paris, in Havre 
or in Nantes that price was never there." 

He paused. Charles waited. He wondered when 
his orders would come, what they would be. 

While he was thinking that the First Consul 
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asked a question which at first sight seemed to have 
little to do with the matter in hand. 

" Do you speak English ? " he demanded. 

" Yes, mon g^n^ral." 

" You wiU forget it ? " 

Charles understood. 

" I understand it, but I do not speak it," he 
amended. 

" Bon," returned Napoleon, and, at last, he 
smiled that wonderful smile, which must have had 
a certain magic in it, since at its bidding men went 
cheerfully, by the million, to face death and hunger 
and starvation. 

" You," he went on, with a touch of persuasive- 
ness now in his tone, " will escape. You will make 
your way to your English relatives. You will en- 
list their S3mipathies ; you will keep your eyes and 
your ears open and you will let my government 
know all that you see and hear. I will appoint a 
method of communication." 

" But," objected Charles, impelled by an urgent 
wish to gain time, to think out this mission which 
was so suddenly being thrust upon him, " suppose 
my relatives know of me, of my devotion to the 
RepubUc ? " 

" You," snapped out Napoleon, all his suavity 
gone, for he never could brook even the appearance 
of contradiction, " will carry a letter from the ci- 
devant Marquis de Brissac, your father " 

" My uncle " 

" From the ci-devant Marquis de Brissac your 
FATHER," repeated the master in France signifi- 
cantly. 

Again Charles imderstood. He drew back 
abruptly, turned his eyes quickly from the dark 
little man seated before the Uttered writing-table, 
and looked out of the window* He was bound 
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hand and foot ; he had no alternative but to obey 
or to die, and to obey was to plunge into fresh dis- 
honour. His eyes roamed over the little space of 
greenness. The pigeon had flown, but the sun still 
shone and the fountains still played, and the splash 
of the water still called to him. He thought — he 
almost thought — if the day had been overcast he 
might have been stronger. He made one more 
struggle, he gulped once as if he would speak, 
quickly, vehemently. But indeed there was blue- 
ness above, there was life in the air, and in a few 
days to come there would be moonlight over the 
Seine, a silver streak on the swift-flowing river. 
He gasped as if he had been running hard, he flung 
back the lock of hair from his face, his eyes dilated, 
his Ups quivered — but he swung round. 
The letter," he cried out. 
It is here." 

Napoleon leaned over, put a packet into Charles' 
hand. 

" Read 1 " he commanded. 

Charles de Brissac unfolded the sheet. At the 
first glance he felt sure that it was no forgery. 

Then ? He felt the quick turn of his blood, 

the sharp dart of apprehension. 

" Not Henri I " he cried out, giving voice to all 
he feared most, all he dreaded most in that one 
wild cry. 

He threw up his head. Just for one moment, 
again, he wanted to do what Henri had done, to 
stand by him, to die with him. 

Napoleon gave him time. Time, which is the 
surest ally of the strong, betrays the weak, and the 
First Consul knew it. When he forgot that — and 
other things — ^he lost France. 

" Put that letter into your pocket, ci-devant 
Vicomte Henri de Brissac," he commanded. 
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" Vicomte Henri de Brissac," muttered Charles. 

" Vicomte Hemi de Brissac," Napoleon repeated. 

Charles set his teeth. 

*' Henri was my best friend," he hissed through 
them. 

Napoleon, who so rarely laughed aloud, laughed 
now. 

" Henri was better than a brother to me," 
Charles went on. 

Then the First Consul sprang up, bent over the 
table; he rapped it with one hand until all the 
objects on it jangled, he flung a question at his 
prisoner. 

" Can Henri de Brissac save you now ? " he 
asked. 

Charles heard. He groaned. He lowered his head. 

" Put that letter into your pocket. Citizen," said 
Napoleon, his voice suddenly as still as it had been 
penetrating. 

This time he was obeyed. Charles crushed the 
note into his vest. 

The sun went on shining, the secretaries all went 
on writing furiously, even Bourrienne, who had 
perceptions if he had not principles, seemed to have 
no notion of all that was passing. 

Charles de Brissac had sold himself again, and 
no one even seemed to realize that a bribe had been 
offered and taken. 

" You will leave Paris in an hour," the First 
Consul decided. " You will lose no time in making 
your way to this place — Hull, You will use your 
utmost endeavours, you will serve me with zeal. 
Take care that you do not falter, for my arm is long, 
and my vengeance is sure, and remember that the 
men who betray me, wherever they take refuge, 
die, not in a year, not in a month, but on the 
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He took up his pen, turned back to Bourrienne. 
Charles understood that he was to go. He walked 
to the door, opened it. The guard was gone, the 
way into the garden was clear. He was free again. 
He looked past the grass to the grille. The gate 
stood invitingly ajar. To him it symbolized Ufe, 
Uving. Yet he hesitated ; he turned about. He 
even came back. 

" And Henri/' he blurted out to his master. 

Napoleon looked up angrily. Then he smiled. 

" Ah 1 " he returned, " did you not hear them 
just now? Ten shots in one volley." 



CHAPTER III 

THE COUSINS MEET 

"C'est Tamour, ramour, ramour 
Qui fait le monde k la ronde; 
C'est ramour, ramour, I'amour 
Qui fait le monde k son tour." 

It wanted nearly an hour to five o'clock. 

As soon as the mahogany-bodied, long clock in 
the hall pointed to that precise moment, Marie- 
Ehse would go into the Uttle side room, and, awak- 
ing her father, invite him to come into the hall to 
drink his cup of chocolate, for Mr. Woodlesford, 
for all that it was more than thirty years since he 
and his wife had thought it wise to put the Channel 
between them and her enraged family, and not- 
withstanding that all things Gallic were in peculiarly 
bad odour at this period with his neighbours (for 
even the women in these far-away Yorkshire cot- 
tages scared their unruly children by assuring them 
that if they were not good Bonaparte would be 
after them), clung to several French habits just as 
he insisted on a pronunciation that was not English 
of his daughter's names. 

The elder of his two children stood now in the 
glow of a September afternoon, enjoying an hour 
of leisure, her eyes gazing far away beyond the 
narrow flagged path, which led by a Ught bridge 
over the moat. Behind her was the rambling, 
ivy-grown old house, with two long, one-storeyed 
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wings jutting east and west almost to the belt of 
wiUow-fringed water, and with a centre square 
built round an inner court. It was evidently one 
of those yeoman dwellings which then were to be 
found throughout the length and breadth of Eng- 
land, and it had been inhabited by a succession 
of Woodlesfords. The hust^ind of F61icit6 de 
Brissac now owned it, since fortune, in her caprice, 
had seen fit to transform the poor relation, glad 
to earn his bread as a tutor, into the next heir. 

The change came too late — after more than ten 
years of matrimony — for his French wife, who, 
worn out with the struggle to live, with grief at the 
loss of her three elder children, sons sdl of them, 
and perhaps with a certain disillusionment, died 
when F^lidt^ was bom, and when Marie-Elise was 
nearly nine. 

Before the house was an expanse of fields, brown 
for the most part, from the upturning of the plough, 
away to the right was a mass of wood that kept 
o£E the cruellest blasts from the east, and farther 
away again was the heaving, tumultuous North 



The tall woman, with a peculiar marked dignity 
in her pose, stood still gazing over the wide 
landscape with a grave earnestness, and with 
eyes which had that veiled look in them which 
comes to women who have experienced — ^perhaps 
suffered — the larger things of Ufe. For know- 
ledge, if it tends to a woman's usefulness, can 
hardly be said to tend as well to her light- 
heartedness. 

A Uttle breath of wind fluttered up to Marie* 
Elise» left the salt taste on her lips, then the sun 
suddenly went in, and the breeze freshening, sent 
so sharp a blast against her cheek that she moved 
hastily, not to take shelter, but to the spot from 
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where, on the horizon, she could catch a glimpse 
of the sea. 

" If the wind rises it will be rough/' she said half 
aloud, and apprehensively. 

She looked ahead intently, searching perhaps 
for the first coming of those huge wlute rollers 
which the fishermen of that coast know only too 
well. 

At length, with a start, as if recollecting that, 
whatever her personal anxieties might or might 
not be, there were the duties of the daily round 
to fulfil, she glanced up at the sundial set in the 
big chimney stack in the front of the house, and 
saw from it that it must be nearly five. 

She looked back once again to the sea, and 
sighed. The cold blue water might have held all the 
treasure of her heart, she gazed so wistfuUy at it. 

Then, for the second time she turned, and re- 
solutely walked back towards the porch, but as 
she came before the road leading up from the 
village of Pidsea she stopped, transfixed. 

A bewildering medley of emotions seemed to 
take turns on her face. 

There was first incredulity, then gladness, a great 
gladness, next wonder, amazement, and at last per- 
plexity, apprehension, fear even. 

She made a quick step as if to hasten to meet 
a man who was coming up the road, she stopped, 
she retreated, not turning about, but backing, while 
the light faded from her face and left it alert, 
suspicious. 

The man came on apparently without misgiving. 
He saw the bridge over the moat, the narrow 
path edged on either hand with a stiff box border, 
the woman standing a Uttle way from the porch, 
and the few late autimm roses which made spots 
of pink by her side. 
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He looked long at this woman, and as he looked 
the first sharp glance of mere inquiry turned into 
something which seemed to be half appreciation, 
half amazement. On her side her eyes never left 
his face. She made no movement, she waited, 
as he came nearer and nearer. When he came 
close enough to see he noticed that she was breath- 
ing qaickly, but beyond that she made no sign. 

The man came up to her, imcovered. She 
bent her head. There followed a little space of 
silence. Both the man and the woman seemed 
to know that this was no ordinary encounter. 

Charles de Brissac realized that he stood before 
his cousin ; he realized, too, that the task that 
had been set him would be more difficult than he 
had anticipated ; more hateful too— immeasurably 
more hateful, than he had anticipated. 

He had pictured two buxom coimtry lasses 
only a degree removed from dairymaids, and with 
nothing in their minds or manners to remind him 
that their mother and his father were brother and 
sister. Instead he saw a face, a figure, an air to 
which Versailles itself could have taken no ex- 
ception. 

The very composure with which this tall, stately 
woman waited for him to speak appealed to him. 
And yet it shamed him. It made him remember 
that he was no longer de Brissac, a scion of one of 
the oldest houses in France, but an informer, a paid 
spy of that country's upstart ruler. It flashed 
into his mind that it was not yet too late to retreat. 
There was yet time for him to abandon this rdle, 
to proclaim himself in his true colours, to go. And 
the consequences ? Napoleon had set them plainly 
before him. Somehow, in some way, death would 
track him down. 

He hesitated, looked again at the face before 
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him. He wondered — it was a way of begging the 
personal question for a moment — ^what other men 
would have said of it — de Penthifeve for instance, 
who sighed for the beautiful Mademoiselle de Gie, 
de la Rulnnal, who said no journey was too long if 
it ended in the sight of a lovely woman, Henri, 
who was so fastidious, whose heart never seemed 
to be touched by the powdered, bepatched Court 
beauties. 

The thought of Henri brought back again the 
crack of the volley, the vision of that high, pock- 
pitted wall, his own extremity. 

" Mademoiselle,'" he began, lifting his hat, and 
knowing as he did so that again conscience was 
thrust aside, and that again fear was driving him 
a step farther along his dubious course, " I feel 
sure that you are Miss Woodlesford, my cousin." 

The woman came a quick pace forward, her face 
suddenly cleared, there was a touch of geniality 
in her manner. 

''Then," she exclaimed, as if she knew what 
would be said next before it was uttered, ''you 
are ? " 

" I am Henri de Brissac," Charles hurried on, 
" I bring a letter from my father. It will speak 
for itself — and for me." 

He bent to take the letter out of his pocket, so 
that he did not see Marie-Elise's face grow white, 
did not see the look of amazement, and then of 
indignation, that flashed across it. When he raised 
himself it was serene again though very cold. 

Charles put the packet into his cousin's hand, 
and she kept him standing while she read it. She 
took some time. She turned it about, stayed a 
moment with it open, looking intently before her. 
It occurred to Charles that she was making up 
her mind* that she was settling a matter — and a 
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weighty matter—* with herself. At last she raised 
her h^. 

"Monsieur," she said stiffly, "my father will 
welcome you, I know. He has long been anxious 
to receive some of my mother's family. But he is 
sleeping now. He is getting old, and I would not 
awake him before his usual hour." 

She turned, motioned him to follow. In silence 
the two of them went up to the door. With her 
hand on the old wrought-iron latch, with the silent 
house before them, with the gray clouds scudding 
over from the sea to the Une of woods, and with 
the stillness of the country about them, Marie- 
Elise looked once again at the newcomer who claimed 
to be her relative. 

" Henri, son of the Due de Brissac ? " she asked, 
as if to give him an opportunity for denial. 

" Just so," Ued Charles — " and your cousin, 
Mademoiselle." 

Maiie-Elise bowed. 

" Perhaps you are hungry," she went on, instead 
of making further inquiries about her relatives as 
Charles expected her to. 

He confessed that he was very hungry; she 
gravely assented again, and this time permitted 
him, rather than invited him, to follow her into 
the hall. It was dim already, for it was only 
lighted from a long, low diamond-paned window 
looking into the courtyard, but a fire of logs 
burned on the wide hearth, and by the flickering 
blaze he could see the air of comfort, the few 
touches of simple daintiness, a harp in one comer, 
a tapestry-frame by a high chair, and a little 
table, spread with a row of cups. It looked a 
pleasant place to live in ; but to play the spy in — 
how would it suit him ? He pushed the hateful 
thought from him, he glanced instead at his cousin. 
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She walked across the bright oak floor, opened a 
small door and stood holding it ajar, while she 
called in a clear voice to an individual she named 
Martha. In a moment she was answered, the 
patter of feet came hurrying along stone flags, 
and then an old woman stood within the aper- 
ture, and taking a good look at Charles, while 
her mistress ordered some food, finally answered 
that she would bring beef and ale into the dining- 
room, but was the gentleman going to remain, 
and if so where would he sleep. 

Marie-Elise seemed to reflect before she answered. 

"The blue room must be prepared," she said. 

" The blue room," echoed Martha, " why " 

Marie-Elise checked her quickly. 

" The blue room," she repeated firmly. 

Charles forgot what his cousin was saying in the 
way in which she said it. The tone, the voice, the 
quiet authority, were a refreshment to him after a 
long intercourse in a society that shouted to be con- 
vincing, and brawled to be superior. 

Afterwards the domestic trifles — Marie-Elise's 
determination to give him one particular room, 
the fact that she talked household matters, keeping 
him in view the whole time, returned to his memory ; 
now, he was wholly taken up with watching her, 
with rejoicing in her perfection. 

When she dismissed Martha she seated herself, 
indicated an arm-chair. 

" Monsieur will find that comfortable," she 
suggested. 

Charles thanked her, but instead of taking it, 
he came nearer and stood by her side. 

" My cousin," he began, for he was conscious 
of a shade of disapproval, and wanted to set him- 
self right — ^though why, as he asked himself, should 
Marie-Elise have any reason for not being well- 
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disposed to him ? " I am come a wanderer, an 
outcast from my own coimtry to beg your father's 
hospitality, but I cannot do that as a stranger, I 
cannot remain unless you will acknowledge our 
kinship, unless you will receive Henri de Brissac 
as your cousin/' 

'' Henri ? " repeated the woman, all at once lifting 
her great eyes straight to the man's face. 

"Yes, my cousin." 

She looked away, into the fire. Again he won- 
dered why she deliberated. Of course, when he 
came to think of it, the unlooked-for arrival of an 
unknown relative — ^and that relative a Frenchman 
who also chanced to be a de Brissac — was a 
great matter. 

After quite an interval she faced him again. 

" I am Marie-Elise," she said. The siurender 
charmed him indescribably, there was such dignity 
in it, such grace, such serenity. 

He bowed, raised her hand. 

" I thank you, ma cousine," he murmured. 

The woman released her hand, looked at it as if 
it surprised her that she should have permitted 
the salute, and yet it did not seem possible to 
the man watching her that this was the first 
time she had been greeted so. 

" I have one sister, F61icit6," Miss Woodlesford 
went on; 

" Ah I " he exclaimed, " you keep up our names." 

The woman by the fire smiled. He saw that 
she could convey as much by a smile as any great 
lady of the old regime. He saw too that she was 
reminding him that if she had had a mother she had 
also a &ther, and that there were things, or beliefs 
rather, in which he had doubtless been raised to 
which he had better not give expression now. 

*'Wc live very quietly here," she went on; 
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'* we see but few friends, we have no neighbours 
but one. I am afraid you will be dull/' 

" I do not think so/' he answered with con- 
viction. 

She slipped a Uttle farther back in her chair, 
glanced at the clock and saw that it yet wanted a 
few minutes to five. He remained standing. He 
was filled by a great desire to get near to her, to 
get into sympathy with her. He wanted to see 
her smile, he wanted to make her lift her eyes 
quickly to his face, he wanted her interest, nay 
more, already he wanted to rouse her curiosity ; yet 
though he looked steadily down at her it seemed 
as if, for the moment at least, she had entirely 
dismissed him from her mind. 

•*Pshl She is frozen, white water," he told 
himself angrily. 

De Brissac, up till now interested ever so Uttle in 
a woman, had never left her alone until she gave 
him back more thought than he gave her. This 
frame of mind returned to him, and with it came 
the gallanfs impulse to conquer, for the mere sake 
of getting the better. He but paused a moment to 
determine which way he should go. He began by 
telling Marie-Elise of his perils, of his discomforts, 
for he had discernment enough to be sure that 
in spite of her cold face the one way to touch her 
was through her heart. Yet, while she Ustened, it 
seemed to him that she was comparing his account 
with some other in her mind, and comparing it 
to his disadvantage. 

He redoubled his efforts ; he in his turn glanced at 
the clock. It was a moment of delicious excite- 
ment. He must win a sympathetic look before 
the hands pointed to five. It was the first time 
for nearly ten years that he had played with a 
woman for the sake of her bright eyes. 
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He had interested other women between then 
and now true enough, had made them interested 
in him, but there had been no love in idleness 
about it, no dalliance, no fine shades between mere 
amusement and genuine emotion — the stake had 
been his Ufe, and the method direct cut and thrust. 

Hungry as he was, he was sorry when Martha 
came in to say that a meal was prepared for him. 

Marie-Elise rose at once. 

" My cousin," he cried to her, " you do not 
know what it has meant to me to talk to a lady 
again! " 

Marie-Elise swimg abruptly round on him. 

*' I understood t^t the Due de Brissac was with 
the court at Coblentz," she returned. 

Charles reflected that he had been near to be- 
traying himself. 

" I have been hiding in France," he mumbled. 

MarierElise seemed to accept the statement ; she 
indicated the old woman who still stood by the door. 

" Martha will take you to the dining-room," she 
explained. " I must go and see my father. This 
is Martha, our old nurse." 

'* I r^et," answered Charles, taking another 
plunge, " that I cannot speak to her." 

Then," said his cousin, " you know no English ? " 
I will learn," he evaded. 

*' Ah ! " repeated Marie-Elise, " you will learn." 

She turned to Martha, explained the situation to 
her. 

"You are sure, miss," blurted out the old ser- 
vant, " that this is a cousin, miss, that he isn't just 
one of that wicked Boneparte's spies ? Jim Moggs, 
the carrier, said he had heard of one been taken 
last Tuesday in HuU." 

Miss Woodlesford looked at the man facing her. 
Charles hoped that he bore the scrutiny well. 
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" You do not understand her ? " she asked. 

De Brissac shook his head. 

" Why should you say that, Martha ? " Marie- 
Elise went on, as she looked back to the wrinkled- 
faced old woman. " My cousin is a de Brissac. 
The de Brissacs are gentlemen, not informers. 
Besides, why should a spy pome here ? It would 
be so profitless." 

As she decided that the door on the other side 
opened and old Mr. Woodlesford came in. 

" Marie-Elise," he began fretfully, " it has struck 
five, and you " 

His daughter went up to him. 

*' Papa," Charles heard her say, ** this gentle- 
man has just arrived. He says he is one of our 
cousins from France." 

" A de Brissac I " exclaimed Mr. Woodlesford. 

He fumbled in his waistcoat pocket, brought out 
a pair of tortoise-shell-rimmed eyeglasses, balanced 
them on his nose. He walked up to the young 
man. He bent his head low, he waited, as if for 
Charles to speak. For the moment the mere sight 
of the de Brissac features held him, my lord 
Duke's tutor again — perhaps made him remember 
that he was under the weight of his patron's dis- 
pleasure. Then, as if recollecting himself, as if re- 
calling that now he could offer a shelter which a 
de Brissac might be only too pleased to accept he 
drew himself up and held out his hand. 

" The Ukeness speaks for itself," he observed. 

" Mon oncle ! " exclaimed Charles, for he had 
no doubt about his rdle here. 

" I am glad that you should come to me for 
shelter," the old man went on, " I have always 
preserved a great respect for my wife's family 
though circiunstances — perhaps international cir- 
cumstances — have long separated us. But you 
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must tell me exactly who you are. My wife always 
remembered every event in her family, birtb^, 
deaths, alliances, but a man forgets. Details are 
feminine, action, and I may say, decision — is 
masculine/' 

Charles let the generaUty pass, and heard with- 
out a smile that the quarrels between the two 
principal courts of Europe were responsible for the 
coolness between his father's family and their 
English relatives. He limited himself to explain- 
ing that he was Henri, the only son of the old Due, 
the head of the house. 

'"And Damon, the younger son, I knew him 
best," inquired Mr. Woodlesford. He had, as a 
matter of &ct, grounded the lad in English and the 
classics. 

" He is dead." 

" Without children ? " 

" No, he left a son." 

" And that son ? " 

" Charles," put in Marie-EUse suddenly. 

" Ah," observed Mr. Woodlesford, " a son 
Charles — a detail again — a name — a feminine recol- 
lection." 

" Where is this cousin Charles ? " demanded 






The man she questioned spread out his hands 
with a deprecatory gesture. 

We will not talk of him," he murmured. 
Why not ? " continued Marie-Elise. She looked 
hard at the man before her, straight into his eyes. 
But Mr. Woodlesford interposed with a question 
about food, for all his Ufe he had spoken at the 
wrong moment. 

** Ah — er — ^hum," he said elaborately, " has your 
cousin been offered any refreshment, Marie- 
Elise?" 
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'-Martha has put beef and ale in the dining- 
room/' the daughter answered. 

" Then I will take my nephew myseU,'* the old 
man decreed. " We will drink chocolate at half-past 
five to-day." 

Mr. Woodlesford passed his nephew's arm through 
his. He drew himself upright, he tapped his eye- 
glass on the young man's ^eeve. He had alwajrs 
been careful to preserve a very nice courtliness of 
manner, befitting one who had married into one 
of the best families in France, but now something 
more than a reflected gentility was added to it. 

" This reminds me of old times, my dear nephew," 
he said. '* I could imagine it was your father and 
I together again." 

Charles heard him without a smile. It was 
Marie-Elise who looked quickly from first one man 
to the other. She moved aside with a Uttle sigh. 
She was a dutiful daughter but she had no illusions 
about her remaining parent (a mother's eldest 
daughter usually hsus not). She saw that Mr. 
Woodlesford was about to be " plus Royalist que 
le roi." That meant perplexities to come — ^many 
of them — ^and first of all, since Mr. Woodlesford 
never varied his methods, it would mean a period 
of undue assertion. Not that she minded his tak- 
ing the lead. The misfortune was he could never 
keep it, and just at this moment — and here was 
the crux of the whole matter — ^it mattered vitally 
who ruled in this secluded old house not far from 
the open North Sea. 

" You doubtless have many things to tell tne, to 
talk to me about," Mr. Woodlesford was even now 
beginning. 

He glanced at his daughter, but Charles under- 
stood alspw Mr. Woodlesford evidently belonged 
to that dass of men who, depending entirely on a 
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woman, indemnify themselves for that dependence 
by insisting in season and out— out particularly — 
that there are facts and statements which must 
necessarily be withheld from her limited intelli- 
gence. 

" Then if you will take my cousin into the dining- 
room/' answered Marie-EUse, " the two of you can 
talk together." 

*' Ah, just so," murmured the old man, but his 
tone was disappointed, as if having his own way 
without an argmnent robbed independence of half 
its sweetness. 

While Charles was bowing at the door, while Mr. 
Woodlesford, with as courtly a grace, was insisting 
on his going first, a laugh soimded in the porch. 

" F^hcit^ I " the old man exclaimed. 

Charles turned about with an interested face. 
What would this second cousin be like ? Would 
she &vour her stately sister, or take after her 
pompous old father ? 

The door was flimg open, a quick step came across 
the porch, and a girl in a riding-habit appeared. 

" Jim Hone has gone to put his horse into the 
stable," she cried as she entered. " Old Bill This- 
sdton stopped him with a mysterious air and 
began to say something about a spy of Bonaparte's 
w^n Jim moved off to the stable. Fancy " 

" Jim must not come in here," suddenly, sharply 
exclaimed Marie-Elise. 

" Why not ? " asked the girl who had spoken 
first. 

" Must not I " burst out Mr. Woodlesford, " that 
is for me to decide." 

Then Charles left the door, advanced a pace along 
the floor as if to call attention to himself. 

He succeeded abundantly as far as Mr. Woodles- 
ford was concerned. 
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" Marie-Elise," fussed the old man, " you for- 
get. The presentation is the duty of the hostess. 
Your sister, your cousin," and then, ignoring his 
own rule, Mr. Woodlesford hastened to add : 
" F^licit^, see, this is your cousin, Henri de Brissac. 
He has just escaped from those monsters in Paris. 
He has come to mc.*' 

The girl wheeled abruptly. She put up her 
hand, tossed back a strand of Ught hair. She 
looked the new arrival up and down with an 
assurance that Charles knew at once to spring from 
the consciousness that she was the pretty Bliss 
Woodlesford. Her smile was gay, her cheeks were 
soft pink, her eyes were blue, she was undoubtedly 
a girl to attract a man's attention, but to her 
French relative she lacked the distinction of her 
elder sister. 

"And you have escaped from the ogre Bona- 
parte," she exclaimed. " How exciting I Fancy I 
a new relative and a man. Here are we a him- 
dred miles from anjrwhere. We die of daily stag- 
nation. At least I do. You must tell me all about 

yourself. You have escaped from From 

what " — tufting her eyes — " have you not escaped ? " 

Charles laughed, bowed. He had been appro- 
priated before, and he knew the symptoms. He 
called her F^licit^ then and there. She retorted 
with Henri. 

" I wonder," went on the girl, *" if you were the 
Frenchman who upset old BUl's nerves? " 

Charles just hesitated. 

" A man did stop me," he admitted at length; 
" he said something, but of course, as I do not 
speak English, I did not understand." 

" I wonder what he wanted," F6Ucit6 answered. 

She turned about. 

" Marie-EUse," she began. 
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But her sister had gone and they heard a clear 
voice caUing " Jim, Jim ! " 

Charles heard a man's step, heard a whispered 
word, heard the man's and the woman's steps go 
away towards the moat together. He saw that 
F^Ucit^ had heard, too ; he saw her brow wrinkle. 

The girl looked at her father and her glance told 
the man watching her that Mr. Woodlesford was 
always expected to side with his younger daughter. 

" I wonder what Marie-Elise can have to say to 
Jim,'* F6Ucit6 conjectured. 

** Mr. Hone is a near neighbour," began the old 
man. 

He was evidently about to embark on details as 
to Jim Hone and his career for his French nephew's 
benefit, but F61icit6 cut him short unceremoniously. 

" What can Marie-Elise have to say to Jim ? " 
she repeated. 

She looked towards the door. It was just ajar, 
it let in a breath of evening air. She went up and 
shut it sharply. 

"They are always whispering together nowa- 
days," she muttered to herself. 

Then as she came back into the room de Brissac 
deliberately caught her eye. She smiled as he drew 
attention once more to himself, her face cleared, 
her eyes sparkled. 

'' I am siure we shall be good friends," she said. 
Charles protested that there was nothing he desired 
so much, but as he said that his thoughts were of 
ICarie-EUse, not of F^licit6. He wondered who 
this Mr. Hone might be, and in advance he decided 
that Mr. Hone was sure to be in the way, and he 
prepared forthwith to dislike him exceedingly. 



CHAPTER IV 

JIM hone's terrier 

"A lucky chance, that oft decides the late of mighty 
monarchs." 

" Ma cousine I " exclaimed de Brissac, " see how 
rapidly you are making a good Englishman of me. 
First, you teach me your language, and now you 
promise that I shall hunt — the fox, is it not ? To 
gallop, and gallop, and gallop, and then to stand 
by and see the hounds eat the victim that you have 
risked the neck to pursue." 

F^licit^ laughed at this version of the national 
sport. The cousin, fugitive from France, had been 
at the Moat House for more than a month, and 
had become already quite one of the family — to 
old Mr. Woodlesford and F61icit£ that is. Marie- 
Elise kept up a certain reserve. She always was 
slow at malang friends, and Jim Hone, the one 
acquaintance, who came and went at the Moat 
House as a matter of course, regarded the guest 
he would call " Mossoo " with an)rtliing but friendly 
eyes. But then Jim Hone had no opinion of 
foreigners, still less liking for any man, be his 
nationaUty what it might, whose admiration F^licit6 
seemed inclined to encourage. 

That young lady continued as she had begim 
with her newly found cousin. It was her way to 
take what she wanted. As a child she had appro- 

48 
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priated Harie-Elise's possessions without a blush, 
as a girl she appropriated, not ribbons or thimbles 
or silks, but sdl that came to the Moat House in 
the way of pleasantness. The work was for her 
sister ; the play for her. 

** 1 Uke to be happy/' she would declare as 
complacently as if that preference justified all the 
selfishness under the sun. 

Jim knew Marie-EUse to be the better woman. 
He admired her, respected her, asked her opinion, 
and what is more, acted on it. But he loved 
F61icit6. He never reasoned about this unreason- 
ableness. He simply accepted it. There was to his 
mind no standard for F61icit6 but F61icit6. De 
Brissac had guessed at this admiration the first 
time he saw the trig burly Yorkshireman and the 
pretty sUp of a girl together, and it was not the 
least of the reasons that had made him set to 
work to win his Uttle cousin's favour. He was 
still the man of his time and of his uprearing. 
To outwit a rival, and to provoke that rival who 
had not his finesse and would be sure to floimder 
and blunder helplessly, was a little amusement 
that it did not occur to the ex-gallant of Ver- 
sailles to foigo. Indeed, he would have looked on 
himself as less of a fine man had he stood aside. 
Two kings of France in succession had taught 
that lesson to their subjects, and those subjects 
had learned it well. 

The cousins — ^F61icit6 and the Frenchman — ^were 
riding together, they had been out some time ; on 
this particular afternoon they had taken a new 
direction, and now de Brissac was looking atten- 
tively towards a line of cold gray down on the 
horison. 

"' The sea ? " he asked carelessly. 

4 
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The girl nodded. 

Charles looked east again, told himself that so 
far he had seen no favourable place for the landing 
of anns, and he was wondering if he had nothing 
to report how long he would be allowed to Unger in 
that quiet farmhouse, which he found so pleasant 
that he was amazed at himself — simpheity, real 
' simplicity, not Marie Antoinette shepherdesses, 

never having been one of his predilections, when his 
quick eye caught sight of a moving spot of white 
coming towards them, and watching a second or 
two longer he saw that it was a dog racing over 
the fields. 

" A terrier after a hare," he thought as he turned 
back to F61icit6. 

" That is Pidsea," he remarked aloud, pointing in 
exactly the direction where he knew the sleepy Uttle 
place, half fishing-village, half market-town did 
not lie, in order that the girl might set him right 
and in so doing tell him if a cluster of cottages close 
by the shore had a name. 

" No," corrected F61icit6. " Pidsea is behind us. 
We have been going away from it ever since we 
came out. Those are Maple Cottages — some fisher^ 
men live there." 

" How stupid I am," laughed de Brissac, im-- 
pressing the new name on his mind. " I should 
never find my way back to the Moat House if you 
left me here." 

The statement was a direct untruth. De Brissac 
had spent the weeks acquainting himself with the 
lie of the land. Under the pretext of escorting 
F61icit6 on her rides — the young lady, thanks to his 
astute promptings had developed a partiality for 
excursions on horseback — ^he had contrived to go 
through a new part of the country each day. He 
1^ had started southwards towards Hull. He had 
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been taken to shop at Pidsea, had held the basket 
while his cousin passed about among the market 
women who congregated round the weather-beaten 
market cross with fowls to sell or sittings of eggs to 
exchange ; he had been shown the church with the 
quaint inscription " when Edward builded me, ten 
miles from the sea was I," on its tower, and finally 
be had whispered to F61icit6 the suggestion that 
he and she should slip out of the hubbub and 
chafiering, and walk a little along the deserted 
sands, so that he had had a good opportimity of 
inspecting the decaying, seaweed-fringed jetty, and 
had come to the conclusion that nothing more 
important than a catch of herrings was ever shipped 
from it. 

After that he turned his attention to the other 
side, and the ride this afternoon was planned to 
take him up the coast northwards where the shore 
was broken and indented, and where, if the surf 
was often rougher, there seemed to be nooks that 
light boats coidd enter, and he was wondering how 
he could get right up to Flamborough Head itself, 
when an exclamation from F61icit6 interrupted the 
train of his thoughts. 

" Why 1 " cried the girl, " that is Jim Hone's 
terrier Nell coming towards us." 

De Brissac negligently acquiesced. 

'* Then Jim," his cousin went on, " can't be very 
fax away. What on earth is he doing ten miles 
from home when he isn't out himting ? " 

This time de Brissac listened with more interest. 
Jim was evidently in the girl's mind, and since he, 
Charles, was riding with her, Jim must be ousted 
from her thoughts. 

" Is the good Mr. Hone so fond of his own fire* 
side ? " he began. " He looks of the soil, if you will 
permit me to say so, ma chdre, a worthy man, 
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doubtless, one who gives ce pauvre diable, the Re<* 
cording Angel, quite a holiday, but——" 

Charles de Brissac never finished telling F^licit^ 
how the man who loved her so faithfully appeared 
in his eyes, for, as he spoke, he looked away — ^it is 
not well to meet a woman's glance when you are 
belittling your rival to her — ^and as he looked down 
idly on to the rough road, he pulled up his speech 
with a sharp ejaculation. 

"What is it?" demanded F6Ucit6. 

Instead of answering, Charles sprang from his 
saddle. He waited a moment, motionless. Such a 
moment I Jim Hone's terrier was on the road 
immediately before him. The little dog stopped, 
looked at him, as if uncertain what she ought to 
do next. Then, while Charles put down his hand 
to invite her to come right up to him, she suddenly 
seemed to decide on exactly the opposite course. 
She darted on to the grass by the roadside. And 
once there, another misgiving made her hesitate. 
She raised her brown eyes to the man watching her. 
De Brissac responded to the appeal, by a quick 
stride towards her, by bending and clutching at the 
white folded paper which Nell held between her 
teeth. The abrupt movement frightened the little 
creature, warned her maybe. She turned tail. 
She darted away. 

Charles stood looking after her, so vexed at his 
own bad management that F61iGit6 had to ask him 
twice why he had dismounted. 

** A stone in my horse's foot," he answered, as he 
came back, raised his steed's foreleg and made a 
pretence of working at the upturned hoof. 

The girl waited again a few moments. 

"The stone takes a lot of getting out," she 
complained, as Charles still kept his back, bent, to- 
wards her. 
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"C'est vrai. It is fast," answered de Brissac 
over his shoulder, but as he swung his head back 
his eyes went, not to the horse's hoof, but towards 
Jim Hone's dog, who had paused on the crest of 
a Uttle rise in the next field, and stood there, evi- 
dently uncertain again as to what was expected 
of her. 

F6Ucit6 moved her horse along to keep herself 
warm. She went shogging once down the road, 
and then back to where she had started from. As 
she returned, she suddenly raised herself in her 
saddle, she remained a moment so, looking at the 
Uttle white dog in the field beyond, then she pulled 
her horse on to the grass, right up to the low, wind- 
swept, thick-set hedge. 

" Nell," she called, " Nell, you have a paper in 
your mouth. What is it ? " 

What was on that paper happened to be exactly 
what de Brissac wanted to Imow. He let go his 
horse's leg, and with his arm through the bridle 
walked up to his cousin. 

" Did you call me ? " he asked. 
No, I was caUing Nell," returned F61icit6. 

She has something in her mouth ; I want to see 
what it is." 

De Brissac, with so good a reason for his scrutiny, 
took a long, open look. 

" It is a piece of paper, I think," he returned, 
just as if he had not known that all along, as if it 
were not precisely that circiunstance which created 
all his interest in Nell and her movements. 

"That is what I think; I must see exactly 
what it is, if any message is written on it," F61icit6 
hurried on. 

There was such alarm, such anxiety in her tone 
that her cousin, raising his head sliarply* looked 
hard at her. 
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She did not heed the question on his face, did not 
even see all that his eyes asked, so he was driven 
to words. 

" Why does a paper in Nell's mouth seem of such 
importance to you ? " he asked. 

She answered at once. 

" You don't know, of course," she explained, 
" but last January, when Jim's horse fell with him 
and he might have lain out all night in the cold 
and snow, he tore a leaf out of his pocket-book, 
put it into Nell's mouth, and told her to find Marie- 
EUse. Nell came straight to the Moat House. It 
might be the same thing now ; something might 
have happened to Jim. He is breaking in a young 
horse. I wonder, was he out on it ? Do make 
Nell come to us. I am uneasy." 

" You call ' Nell,' " he sugggested ; " she knows 
you." 

He moved towards the hedge, his eyes were 
glued on the tantalizing Uttle animal, who stood 
with her head up, loolang at them about half a 
field away. 

Charles de Brissac would have given almost all 
he possessed — ^it was quite a slender smn it is true 
— to bring that perverse animal obediently back to 
his side, for what F61icit6 but thought she had 
seen he was sure of. 

Nell was holding a sUp of folded white paper 
in her mouth. If it were but a leaf out of Jim 
Hone's notebook, Charles assured himself that he had 
little enough interest in it ; but that was just the 
point about which he was not sure. He thought, 
nay ! he was almost certain, that the white paper 
was crossed with lines of red. The bare pos- 
sibility thrilled him with excitement. Improbable 
as it seemed, suppose that it should be one of 
the wrappers of the snuff Marsac ? Then at last 
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he had a clue, at last he had some reason for staying 
on at the Moat House. The possibility seemed of 
the utmost importance to him ; in his imagina- 
tion he was already inditing an elaborate dis- 
patch to the First ConsuL But even his gratifica- 
tion could not prevent his mind glancing aside 
to mark a second discovery. He knew now that 
however much F61icit6 might tease Jim Hone, 
however much she might flout him, aggravate him, 
in her heart of hearts she loved him. The cer- 
tainty did not altogether please Charles, but the 
knowledge might be useful. 

Then Nell claimed his attention again. She began 
to trot towards him. 

Here, Nell 1 " he called out. 
How well you said that ! " F61icit6 exclaimed. 
I heard you say it just now you see," de Brissac 
instantly returned. 

He bent down. He put out his hand invitingly. 
Nell came nearer ; Nell came up to the hedge, 
hesitated ; Nell began to come through the en- 
tangled boughs, but, as she brushed aside the 
thick quick-set, the paper between her teeth caught 
on a prick. She let it go, and instantly de Brissac 
bounded forward to pick it up. But the little dog 
was too quick for him. With a snarl she snapped 
at it, dragged it away from the spike, and turning 
about, scampered across the fields until she was 
out of sight. De Brissac smothered a curse be- 
tween his teeth, and then he noticed that a comer 
of the paper was left sticking on a prick. Even 
that half inch might tell him something 

He asked F61icit6 to hold his horse, pretending 
all the while that his solicitude was on account of 
her fears; he scrambled over the ditch, with the 
cold water quite a foot deep in it, he almost slipped 
hack into its depths as he^struggled for foothold on 
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the mud bank at the farther side, and then, hold- 
ing on by one projecting stem, he plunged his arm 
into the thickness of the hedge. A spike tore his 
sleeve, another left a long red line across his wrist, 
but he secured his prize. He brought it out, held 
firm against his palm; he examined it there, 
while he was clinging on to the bending bough, 
expecting every instant to be precipitated into the 
water. The paper was rough. It was no leaf out 
of a notebook — and, beyond doubt, beyond any 
possibiUty of mistake, there was the beginning of 
a red line across it. 

When he was sure of this Charles looked over 
to F61icit6. She had to be attended to now. He 
thought at this moment that she must not go 
home and tell the tale of his burning interest in 
that folded paper. Not that he in any way con- 
nected the Moat House with it, but only because 
it was eminently one of those cases in which the 
least said is the soonest mended. 

He struggled back over the ditch, he went to 
F61icit6's side. 

" Set your mind at rest, dear cousin," he began, 
with more than a hint of mockery in his tone. 
" Nell left a comer of paper sticking in the hedge. 
I secured it ; look "-^showing his wrist — '* what it 
has cost me, and there was not a word of writing on 
it." 

But F61icit6 was not to be so easily propitiated. 
She had been genuinely alarmed, and some women, 
when they are alarmed, are always cross. 

" You frightened Nell away," she retorted fret- 
fully. " What made you grab at her ? " 

'' Because I was in too great a hurry, ma cou- 
sine," de Brissac answered drily. 

He took his horse's bridle firom her. He made 
no further allusion to what he was supposed to have 
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done for her, or to the scar he had brought back 
for his pains. 

Afterwards, when the proper moment came, 
FiUdti would doubtless be brought to see her 
ingratitude and to make due amends for it. For 
in the pursuit of women, as in most other things, 
he who knows how to await the propitious moment 
gets doubly well home at last. 

In the meantime, Charles suggested that they 
should ride back in the direction from which Nell 
came and see if they could find any trace of Jim 
Hone. 

"Yes," assented F61icit6 eagerly, "let us do 
that." 

She gathered up her reins, pulled her mare, 
Gray Lady, round. She looked over the expanse 
of landscape spread out before her, but there was 
such a light in her eyes, so vivid a colour in her 
cheeks, her lips were so softly parted, that de 
Brissac was reminded of a certain French wit, 
who maintained that only once in a lifetime did 
a woman blossom Uke a rose, and that love was 
alwaj^ the gardener who bade the flower unfold. 

Chajles frowned as he thrust his foot into his 
stirrup. F^lidt^'s self-betrayal annoyed him rather 
than touched him. Love bestowed on Jim Hone 
seemed love absurdly wasted ; besides, if he did 
not want her himself, he at least wished no other 
man to secure her. 

As he thought that the girl suddenly became of 
more importance to him. He laughed to himself as 
he thought in a day or two, in a week at the most, 
that big Yorkshireman should only hold his posi- 
tion by the forbearance of him, Charles de Brissac. 
" Come/' said Filiate, still eager to go back. 
De Brissac turned at once, he rode by her side, 
and apart from personal considerations he was 
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well content, since they were making towards the 
shore. 

" Is that your Flamborough which you have 
promised to take me to visit in the ^mnmer ? " he 
asked when he could see that the coast swept in- 
wards for the next few miles. 

" No," answered F61icit6. ** Flamborough goes 
out into the sea " 



"And that isr— " 

H 



Just the coast leading to Blatwick Gap." 

And what is a gap ? " 

About here it is an opening worn by the sea 
right into the land. I believe it is caused by there 
being a streak of softer clay in the cliff side, and 
the waves scoop it out as though it had been cut 
away with a spade." 

" Then," laughed de Brissac, " I learn another of 
your funny English terms. A bay goes so," and 
he described a half circle with his whip, '* but a 
gap ? Dites moi ? A gap ? Is it a little bay, quite 
a thin little bay, that goes in close between two 
cliffs as if it were just such a tiny Uttle sin and 
would escape unseen ? " 

The girl admitted that the definition was good 
enough for ordinary purposes, and added that it was 
difi&cult to find Blatwick Gap unless you knew where 
to look for it, but when once you got into it, a boat 
could go up easily at high tide. De Brissac lis- 
tened with all his ears. How little this spoilt child 
knew what she was telling him, how she was serv- 
ing him ! But then " more flies," he assured him- 
self cynically, " were caught with honey than with 
vinegar." He breathed a little more quickly. 
For the moment he enjoyed the game for the sake 
of the game. It was always so when he pitted him- 
self against F61icit6 ; when Marie-Elise was matched 
against him he hated it. 
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"Tell me," he went on now, keeping up the 
play and throwing a certain personal suggestion 
into his gay words, " this gap would it not be ex- 
cellent for a devout lover to steal up ? Are there 
no devout lovers here, ma cousine ? Is all the 
world too matter-of-fact ? Is it only in sunny 
France that we know what a pretty woman likes, 
what she should have ? " 

F61icit6 did not reply. But she lifted her face 
and smiled, a smile that was half a provocation, 
half an invitation. For a moment Jim Hone was 
less than nothing before the man who could make 
her pulses leap as this cousin from France did. 

It gave her such a thrill as she had never ex- 
perienced before. It was like coming into her 
kingdom, and being crowned queen of it too, to dis- 
cover that she had at last found some one who was 
willing to tell her as often as she cared to hear 
what a particularly alluring woman she was. 

This, indeed, was Uving life, this was, indeed, 
being a woman who counted in a man's daily exis- 
tence. 

But a little more, and she could fancy an ad- 
mirer throwing everything to the wind for her, 
instead of paying, as Jim Hone did, a perfectly un- 
disturbed attention to the sequence of roots and 
com and fallow, whatever her mood might be. 

She glanced again at her cousin. He could not 
have been — well, nicer had she been a great lady 
at that wonderful French court her father was 
never tired of talking about. 

Again her eyes chsJlenged Charles de Brissac, and 
it was as well that Jim Hone did not see the look 
or that she was paid back in her own coin, and 
so generously that she glanced suddenly ahead of 
her, and partly to hide her confusion — for F61icit6 
was not without her better impusles — and still more 
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to keep her second string in view of her first, she 
remarked, with a most demnre air, that Jim had 
pulled her up Blatwick Gap before now in his 
boat. 

" When ? " shot out de Brissac sharply, the 
lover momentarily forgotten in the spy. 

" Not very recently," said F61icit6, totally mis- 
taking the cause of her cousin's evident interest. 

*' Why not very recently ? " demanded Charles. 

F^licit^ dimpled, bridled. 

" Is our faithful friend getting too fat ? " went 
on de Brissac, who was perfectly aware that if 
disparagement usually provokes an explicit state- 
ment from a woman, still more certainly does the 
suggestion of a merely material cause, when she 
has looked for a tribute to her vanity, bring forth 
a contradiction — and a detailed one too. 

F61icit6, of course, fell headlong into the trap. 
She assured her cousin that the matter had nothing 
whatever to do with Mr. Hone's bulk, but that 
Jim had not taken her up the Gap this year be- 
cause a great storm in the winter had brought 
down a lot of cliff, and there was always the fear 
that yet more might be to follow. 

" Mr. Hone is right," decided de Brissac promptly. 
'* No cliff must tmnble on so pretty a head ; it isn't 
a possibility to be risked." 

F61icit6 laughed consciously. She did not mind 
if her sugar-plums were very sugared. It was one 
of the things that told against Jim. He only 
thought nice things, sometimes did them — and 
never said them. F^cit6 glanced sideways at the 
handsome, straight, Latin face riding so close be- 
side her, wondered what her cousin was thinking 
of. He smiled obediently back at her, so that her 
eyes went down, and they rode for the next hadf 
mile in silence, which provided Charles with leisure 
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to think over his discoveries, and to give all his 
attention to the lie of the land. 

Blatwick Gap seemed as if it might be the most 
likely spot for the shipping of arms he had yet 
come across. He must be quite sure of its exact 
position. But distinguishing features were scarce. 
Everywhere, before h^, around him, seemed to be 
nothing but a tract of heavy, wind-swept land, 
with only a stunted tree here and there, its scanty 
top always blown aslant, to vary the monotony. 

" At least the trees all incline from the sea," he 
told himself. 

And he was wishing that the sun would come out, 
if only for a moment, that he might take its posi- 
tion, when he saw that at last he had come to a 
landmark. It was a signpost, it was broken. But 
on the unsteady arm^ pointing down a grass lane, 
it said "to the Gap," on the other " to Blatwick." 

F61icit6 chose this moment to rein in her horse. 
She looked intently before her, and de Brissac saw 
that Jim was again in her mind. He smiled under 
his moustache. When he came to think more 
about it he was quite grateful to her for her fidelity. 
A little difficulty, a few obstacles, a check here and 
there heightened the zest of a pursuit. If he had 
had it all his own way from the first how soon he 
would have grown tired. 

We had better turn here," the girl decided; 

see, there are no hoof marks down the lane. We 
can go home by Blatwick and ask if Jim has ridden 
through." 

De Brissac looked intently all the way down the 
strip of grass; he even dismounted to make sure, 
and walked across the overgrown ruts. 

" No," he decided. " I don't think a horse has 
been on it for a week." 

" Let us go, then," said F61icit6 abruptly. 
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They rode along a few yards further, then the 
road turned at right angles and before them was a 
village nestling about a church, raised, after the 
custom of the district, on an artificially constructed 
mound. 

" What an old church ! " de Brissac exclaimed. 
" It reminds me of the village church at Brissac. 
Only the chateau stands above it on another hill 
still higher. Did stand, that is " 

He broke off and sighed. F61icit6 looked at him 
without speaking. She thought she understood 
his loss, his passion of regret for it. It touched her, 
and for once her face was all womanliness and 
sympathy. For the first time de Brissac saw the 
resemblaiice to Marie-Elise. 

" Is there something in her after all ? " he 
asked himself, and just as long as that thought 
lasted with it went an impulse of regret for the 
lesson he was teaching her. 

" And the old church at Brissac," he went on 
musing aloud. ** I wonder what ces Messieurs have 
done with it, and how they have treated our dear 
old P6re Thomas? " 

" That church," F61icit6 observed, pointing with 
her whip to the edifice on Blatwick Hill, and with 
a trace of shyness in her tone, " is very old, too. 
There are many histories about it. It is said to 
have stood a siege more than once, and I have 
been told that a passage nms from it to the Gap, 
and that in the old days the smugglers used to 
use it." 

" Ciel ! what do you say ? " began de Brissac, 
and then he checked himself. "A tradition, of 
course," he went on, laughing lightly. 

"It is only a story, I suppose," acquiesced the 
girl. " I asked old Bill Thisselton once if he had 
ever heard of this passage." 
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Why old Bill ? " asked de Brissac cautiously. 
He lives close by the church," F61icit6 ex- 
plained. " I will show you his house as we go 
through the village." 

"' And of course he said it was his favourite walk 
on a summer's evening," de Brissac struck in in 
a bantering voice. " I can't imagine that gloomy 
individual losing a chance of being connected with 
anything so creepy and uncomfortable as an under- 
ground passage." 

F^licit^ laughed and shook her head. 

" I am sorry to shock your sense of the appro- 
priate," she contradicted, " but Bill was quite con- 
temptuous and grunted that some folks would say 
aught, but for tus part he didn't want to go mess- 
ing in any church cellars. They would be a sight 
too near the coffins." 

" How disagreeable of him to spoil such a ro- 
mantic story," de Brissac rounded off lightly. 

But from henceforth that hoary, gray old church 
would be as much an object of interest to him as 
the Gap itself. He and F61icit6 reached the village 
street, and the girl pointed out Bill Thisselton's 
house. De Brissac saw that it was a little dwelling 
by itself, that it backed on to the churchyard, 
that it looked as if it had been constructed out of 
the ruins of a much older and more important 
erection, for there was some fine moulding over 
one of the Uttle windows. He pulled his horse into 
a walk, said that English country life interested him 
keenly, it was so different from that of France, 
and looking to right and left he noted everything, 
from the size of the old church, from the collection 
of gray, slanting, lichen-covered tombstones around 
it, to the women loitering at their doors, to the 
children in the streets, to a couple of loafers who 
reeled out of the ale-house. He saw, too, that a 
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lane— one of the mud tracks of the country— skirted 
the far wall of the churchyard, and as he came to 
the place where it forked ofi from the more solidly 
constructed highway it struck him that the ruts 
on it were unusually deep, as if heavy traffic had 
passed along it. 

He raised himself in his saddle, asked F£licit6 
if there was any reason why they should not ride 
round the churdi. 

The girl looked surprised — for it was not an age 
when men took an interest in the work of those 
who had gone before them, but she raised no 
objection. 

"How Uke Brissac, and yet how different," 
Charles sighed softly, but he glanced at F61icit6 
to make sure that he had accounted in her mind 
for his interest in architecture. 

She responded by pulling her horse a little nearer 
to him, and again the motion was all one of 
womanly sympathy, and together they rode very 
slowly along. 

" Who lives there ? " he inquired as they 
reached the spot where the old chancel window 
looked out on to the sea, and he pointed to a 
little gray stone farmstead before them at the end 
of the lane. 

" How stupid I am 1 " F6Ucit6 cried out. " Of 
course that explains it." 

" Explains what ? " de Brissac demanded. 

" That's why we saw Nell," the girl hurried on. 
" Jim bought that farm with a legacy an old unde 
left him. He must have been over to see some- 
thing there and Nell must have missed him and 
was hurrying after him." 

"Then Mr. Hone has not had this farm very 
long, since you forgot about it ? " de Brissac com- 
mented. 
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" You are right," she admitted. " Jim has only 
had it about a year. We wondered why he bought 
it when it was so far from his other land, and there 
were some fields running right into his to sell. We 
did not know of this old uncle, either, imtil he died. 
But that was just Uke Jim. His father had quar- 
relled with the old man ages ago and so Jim never 
spoke of him." 

" He would not," retorted the cousin from 
France drily, " until he was obliged to." 

F£licit£ turned on him half dismayed, half re- 
sentful. 

" You say that," she cried, " as if you knew 
there was something that Jim had concealed, as if 
things were not as Jim had made them out to be, 
and when you put it like that it just sounds as if 
you might be right. You always fit things in as 
if you had an idea in your mind. I have noticed it 
ever since you came. Everything might be a bit 
of a puzzle to you, and you are always trying to 
make the red join on to the red and the blue 
to the blue." 

" You are observant, ma cousine," de Brissac 
answered gravely. " You see, if you had gone in 
peril of your life, if your only chance of learning 
what was absolutely essential to your safety had 
depended on your doing just that — on putting 
pieces of a puzzle together " 

" I know," interrupted F6Ucit6 penitently. " It 
was thoughtless of me to say anything." 

" It was charming of you to notice anything at 
all about me," answered de Brissac, a reply which, 
of course, effectually diverted F61icit6's mind, and 
made her send Gray Lady ahead. Charles followed. 
The girl went on till she came to the gate before 
the farm where the lane ended. 

She looked at the house, at the bams. 
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There seems to be no one about/' she said. 

If Jim was there, he's gone." 

She turned her horse, and then both she and de 
Brissac saw, facing them, a waggon drawn by two 
stout horses which, for a load of straw, as appar- 
ently it was, seemed to require a great deal of pull- 
ing, for the animals were steaming in the sharp air. 

Charles looked hard at them as they passed him, 
turned in his saddle to watch them enter the high 
porch of a com shed. 

" We never asked the waggoner if he had seen 
Mr. Hone," he exclaimed, hoping that F6Kcit6 
would ask him to ride into the shed. But the girl 
merely shrugged her shoulders, and was sure that 
Jim was all right. He was big enough to take care 
of himself. 

De Brissac smiled ; and understood that she had 
set her own fears at rest and could therefore afiEord 
to be perverse. He put his horse into a trot and 
they rode back into the main street, which, after 
the church was passed, widened out to allow of a 
butcher's shop on the one hand, of a herbalist 
and cow-doctor pointing out his whereabouts 
with a red sign on the other side. There was a 
second inn — a larger one this time — still farther 
along, and facing it was a drapery shop — a very 
modest establishment this, for rural England spent 
less on personal adornment then than it does now 
— and lastly they passed a cobbler's decorated with 
a striped pole to indicate that the shoemaker also 
shaved his patrons and sold snufi and tobacco. 

Before this door de Brissac reined up. 

" Ask for me," he said to his cousin, " ask for 
a packet of snufi Marsac. I would take it home 
for Jacob who holds my horse." 

" But," objected F61icit6, " Jacob does not take 
snuff. Hardly any one does except father. The 
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people call it one of his ' Frenchy ' ways. Give 
Jacob tobacco if you like." 

*' I wanted to give him French snuff," de Brissac 
persisted. 

"And you imagined you could buy it at the 
village shop in Blatwick," the girl scoffed. '* I 
should be surprised if you could get it even in 
Hull." 



CHAPTER V 

THE PLOT THICKENS 
" L'avenir est cach6 m6me k ceux qui le font." 

The notion of buying French snufi at Blatwick so 
amused F61icit6 that, as soon as she had changed 
her riding-habit for the pretty short-waisted dress 
she habitually wore in the afternoon, she began to 
tell the story to her father and sister. Mr. Woodles- 
ford listened, his cup half-way to his mouth, and 
fretfully bemoaned the lack of Gallic luxuries. 

" When I was a young man it was so different/' 
he sighed. " But then, to be sure," he went on, 
" I had exceptional advantages," for he had long 
since agreed with himself to forget the servitude 
and the hmniUations of his foreign career and to 
remember only its varnish and gilt — " I had many 
things I miss now. The yoimg men of the present 
day do not even seem to estimate what they have 
lost. But then, Paris is closed to the EngUsh, so 
what can one expect ? " 

De Brissac answered appropriately, but he was 
watching Marie-Elise. His first thought when he 
heard Fdlicit6 begin was one of annoyance. " A 
woman," he had started to tell himself, "never 
could hold her tongue." Then his glance chanced 
to fall on the stately sister who was dispensing 
chocolate and instantly all his attention was riveted 
on her. He saw her put down a cup, very slowly, 
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very carefully, as if she were afraid that her hand 
might shake and the chocolate spill over. He saw 
her slip down into the nearest chair, saw her fingers 
run a little way over the lap of her gown and 
then entwine, he saw her glance search for him ; 
and when her eyes foimd him they fixed them- 
selves on him. They were asking him a question 
—of that he felt sure. What question they were 
putting to him he did not know, but he thought 
that it was a momentous one. He went up to 
her that his impression might be confirmed or 
dispelled. 

" May I take my cup ? " he asked gently. 

" Yes," answered Marie-Elise, but shortly for her. 

He continued to stand by her side, and looking 
back months afterwards he came to realize that the 
atmosphere at the Moat House was changed to 
him from this moment. 

Suddenly Marie-Elise rose. She stood before 
him, nearly as tall as he. 

*' So," she remarked, and her words seemed to 
dart out as if she had been holding them back and 
they would no longer be contained, " you wanted 
to buy snufi Marsac in the village. Why ? Tell 
me why ? " 

De Brissac waited a moment, trying to frame an 
answer that would commit him to nothing and lead 
her to say more. Again he wondered if she could 
possibly have learned anything about him, if she 
could have an inkling of his errand ? The supposi- 
tion was too absurd. He dismissed it and laughed 
lightly. 

" F61icit6 is making quite a good tale out of my 
innocent wish to give Jacob a trifling present," 
he answered. 

For a moment his cousin stood looking intently 
before her. He kept his eyes on her face. There 
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was something in this very quietness that disturbed 
him. 

" I wish I knew if she believed me," he thought 
irritably. 

He paused, tr)dng to frame another question 
which might do something towards showing him 
where he was with her, but as he meditated Mr« 
Woodlesford called to him. 

" My nephew," he called, and when Charles went, 
unwillingly enough, the old man drew him towards 
the diamond-paned window with an air of mystery, 
and there, with his back carefully turned to the 
room and to his daughters, Mr. Woodlesford hinted 
that there were ways and means known to him 
and denied to most other people by which for- 
bidden French luxuries could be obtained. 

" You give yourself too much trouble," de 
Brissac returned. Mr. Woodlesford of course en- 
larged on the pleasure such a service would be to 
him, and while these amiable protestations flowed 
backwards and forwards de Brissac watched Marie- 
Elise steal up to ¥6]icit6 and bending over the high 
back of her chair ask a question. He thought he 
heard her say, " Did you ride to the Gap ? " 

F61icit6's answer reached him clearly. 

" No ! " she returned, " to the turning going 
into the village." 

" And then through the village," the undertone 
went on. 

F61icit6 nodded. 

" Up to the church ? " 

" Yes ; why ? " demanded F61icit6 this time, as 
if she was beginning to be tired of the questioning. 

" I wondered if you thought of asking how old 
Bill Thisselton's wife was. She is very ill. Rheu- 
matics, Bill calls it. I must go and see her one 
day," Marie-Elise explained. 
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F£licit6 admitted that she had forgotten all about 
the sick woman, and lest she might be asked to ride 
there next day — she was one of those people who 
hated and resented even the sight of suffering — 
she added quickly that she had seen Jim Hone's 
new farm, and that except for a man taking a load 
of staiw to a shed it looked absolutely deserted. 

At this point Charles contrived to get away from 
his uncle, and to saimter across the room. 

" Ma cousine/' he observed to F61icit6 with just 
a touch of malice, " you have forgotten to say that 
you were imeasy about ce bon Monsieur Hone." 

The girl coloured, she looked annoyed, and to 
cover her confusion, which was exactly what de 
Brissac had reckoned on, for so had things already 
altered with him, she plunged into the tale of Nell 
and the slip of paper in her mouth. 

Marie-Elise looked into the fire as she listened ; 
then she swept roimd on the tall man who was 
watching her. 

*' Did you see what kind of paper it was — or if 
anything was written on it ? " she said to him, not 
^o her sister 

" Oh ! " broke in F6Ucit6, " I thought of that 
too. I told him " — ^nodding at de Brissac—" about 
Jim last winter." 

The elder Miss Woodlesford looked very straight 
at her cousin. He saw that the exclamation had 
not diverted her attention, that she expected him 
to answer her question. 

" I was not near enough to see if any message 
was written on the paper," he answered, telling one 
of those half-truths which, if sins are coimted by 
the harm they do, ought to be reckoned so much 
blacker than a downright lie. 

" Has Nell brought anything here ? " F^Uciti 

went on. 
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Marie-Elise shook her head. 

" No-o," she answered, but so doubtfully that 
F61icit6 demanded even more quickly than before 
" if Jim himself had been in." 

This time Marie-EUse answered firmly, promptly. 

" He said he would come this afternoon ; don't 
you remember ? It " — ^looking at the long dock, 
and seeming to calculate something — "is hardly 
time for him yet." 

F61icit6 turned away with a swing of her full 
skirt. Her sister's evident knowledge of Jim's 
movements displeased her; so, being just the 
woman she was, she took the first way to hand to 
indemnify herself. She pulled the big embroidery- 
frame to her, seated herself on a stool, where the 
gleams from the fire might play on her, and the 
white expanse of her work, and as she moved her 
needle in and out, with just one glance sideways at 
her cousin, she was perfectly conscious that she 
made a pretty picture, and she particularly hoped 
that Charles appreciated the turn of her dainty, 
shm, white wrists. For her father, who considered 
that his French experience entitled him to speak 
with authority on this point, always assured his 
daughters that while nature might allow herself 
the lapse of setting a good-looking face on a plebeian 
frame, she never deviated from the rule— 4he had 
laid it down herself— that it takes four generations, 
at least, from the washtub to make a gentlewoman's 
arm. 

Then, not five minutes later, for no moods are 
more variable than those of a coquette, streaked 
with those of what, for want of a better name, 
must be called a " good " woman, F6Ucit6's heart 
got the better of her vanity. 

" After all, I do wish I had seen Nell's paper for 
myself," she burst out. 
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Marie-Elise, as she heard, just moved as if she 
would stir a log on the fire, but Charles was quick 
enough to see that the movement hid the frame 
and the worker at it from him. He imderstood ! 
Marie-Elise did not deem him worthy to see her 
sister when the girl sat with her heart revealed. 

De Brissac's blood boiled indignantly. Did 
Marie-Elise think that he was destitute of any 
fine perceptions ? He almost went up to her and 
reproached her for her injustice, but instead, since 
so many of the burning impulses of a Ufe have to 
remain impulses, he crossed and went back to Mr. 
Woodlesford. Then, as he waited, exchanging 
platitudes with the old man, his righteous indigna- 
tion subsided and his curiosity came into play 
again. 

Marie-Elise had turned to F61icit6, was standing 
close to her. 

" Jim will be late to-night," she repeated, speak- 
ing, it seemed to the man Ustening, with a certain 
knowledge. 

Fflicit6 perhaps heard the tone too. She threw 
up her head. She pushed back the frame. 

" I don't care if Jim comes or he does not," she 
averred for all the room to hear. 

She brushed past her sister, stood, her slender 
figure drawn to its full height, against the side of 
the high mantelpiece. A Chinese idol, which Mr. 
Woodlesford valued exceedingly, as an evidence 
of his cosmopolitan culture, grinned down at her 
from the shelf higher than her head, the four tall 
brass candlesticks, along past the idol, looked up- 
right shafts of high light in the uncertain glow. 

Charles turned about, just a man admiring a 
woman when she made a pretty picture, but 
F£licit£ seemed determined to force the personal 
note. She began, softly at first, then in a fuller voice. 
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to sing a certain little French song that she and the 
cousin from France sometimes sang to the harp 
together. 

Charles took the hint at once, pulled out the 
harp, and since, of course, he had all the accom- 
plishments of the politest court of Europe, was 
touching the strings softly, dexterously, when a 
whine at the door caused F61icit6 to stop abruptly. 

" That is Nell ! " she exclaimed. 

De Brissac rose instantly. 

" Allow me," he said, before F61icit6 could get 
so far, while Mr. Woodlesford tartly remarked that 
the maidens of the present day lacked repose, and 
told his younger daughter that her mother had 
finished a song without a break though a spider 
was crawling up her arm ; but then, to be sure, she 
was singing before the king of France himself. 

Under cover of the reproof and the reminiscence 
Charles hurried to the door, bent when he opened 
it, as if to catch Nell in his arms. But she bounded 
over his hands, ran roimd the room, and finally 
stretched herself on the hearth. 

" Where have you been all this time, Nell ? " 
F61icit6 cried out, " and where is the paper ? " 

De Brissac closed the door, and strolled towards 
the fire. 

" Yes, Nell," he remarked, " where have you 
been for the last two hours ? " 

He bent down, stroked the little dog, he felt her 
paws. They were not wet, and the mud that still 
spoiled her white coat was caked and dry. 

" You take a great interest in Nell," Marie-Elise 
remarked. 

"Not so very great in reaUty," de Brissac an- 
swered, looking back at her. " Only F61icit6 has 
been so filled with conjectures the whole afternoon 
that I have caught the spirit too," 
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He turned away, he went back to the harp. Now 
and then he played a few notes. Mr. Woodlesford, 
to show his appreciation of music by a Frenchman, 
murmured that the melody was so sweet, so sooth- 
ing, and nodded his head vigorously as if the tune 
were a march and cried aloud to be punctuated, 
while Charles let his mind revolve roimd the ques- 
tion of Nell and her proceedings. They seemed 
so mj^terious that the little dog suddenly became 
an object of importance, just as if she were an 
active agent in some conspiracy. 

He felt sure that she had been within doors for 
some time, that she had been dried within the 
Moat House itself, since her paws as well as her 
coat were not wet, and it had begun to rain sharply 
before he and F^licit€ came in, was raining now. 
He promised himself he would go farther into the 
matter, that he would not rest until he had come 
to the bottom of it. In another age even a 
man situated as de Brissac was, might have let so 
trivial a thing go, but this was eminently a moment 
in history when the very straws in the wind 
counted — and when, therefore, not the least of 
them could be neglected. 

De Brissac came to the conclusion that he must 
endeavour to find Nell's last resting-place, and 
that he must try still harder to find the wrapper, 
with the comer missing, that she had held in her 
mouth. 

To carry out this plan he pushed the harp aside, 
sat still, and as soon as he dared let his head loll 
sideways. F6Ucit6 saw him, rallied him about his 
sleepiness, and he owned with a laugh to a certain 
drowsiness, the effect of the warm room following 
the ride through the sharp air. 

" F61icit6," her father put in, " your cousin, 
you must remember, has always been used to an 
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equable atmosphere. I can remember myself the 
contrast when first I came to this bleak east 
coast I " and the old man enlarged on the Gallic 
climate until it might be supposed that the sun 
shone in France — and all over it impartially — at 
least twelve hours in every day. 

" All the same," persisted Fflicit^ wilfully, " we 
have the little advantage here that our heads are 
safe." 

The old man looked at his daughter with dis- 
pleasure. 

" I am not speaking of France as it is now, my 
dear," he reproved. " The present condition of the 
country is merely a passing phase — an accident " 

" But unpleasant enough while it lasts," con- 
tributed de Brissac. 

" True," acquiesced Mr. Woodlesford, " but I 
hope that the duration of the madness will be 
short. For what else than madness can it be when 
the oldest monarchy in Europe is supplanted by 
an upstart artillery captain ? So abnormal a thing 
cannot last, and even I, in my small way, may 
have the chance of contributing to the overthrow 
of this Corsican." 

" By keeping me out of his clutches," laughed 
de Brissac, who wanted this conversation to go 
on, and who yet did not want to seem to encour- 
age it. 

" We are glad to have you, my nephew," the 
old man dedared, " and we know that we can 
count on you should occasion arise ; meantime " 

The precise voice stopped, de Brissac wheeled 
sharply round, for he felt sure that Marie-Elise had 
made a sign to her father. 

Then followed one of those disconcerting pauses 
which tell the observant that electricity is in the 
air. Charles looked at Marie-Elise, but she had 
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no time for him. Her gaze was on her father, and 
it seemed as if she were endeavouring by the very 
intensity of her look to impress some of her own 
reticence on him. 

" Well," concluded Mr. Woodlesford when he 
broke the silence, '' all I will say at present is that 
when my opportunity comes, though I am not so 
young as I once was, I trust that I shall be able 
to show those who think that youth knows so much 
better than maturity, that I am a person to be 
consulted and followed." 

" Of course you will, father," Marie-Elise soothed. 
But Mr. Woodlesford was evidently but half 
mollified. He might have checked himself in 
obedience to his elder daughter, but he did not 
think it necessary to hide either his resentment 
or his displeasure. 

" Children," he wound up, " always think they 
know better than their parents now-a-days." 

De Brissac looked at Marie-Elise. He had before 
observed that though Mr. Woodlesford loved her 
less than he loved F^licit6, it was she who had the 
most weight with him. He wondered what quality 
exactly kept Mr. Woodlesford from indiscretion. 
De Brissac told himself that he had read his imcle, 
that he knew F£licit6's little rapids and little 
shallows. There only remained to learn the intri- 
cacies of Marie-Elise. But he could not add up her 
qualities as if they were a sum in simple addition. 
She had baffled him when first he set eyes on her, 
she baffled him now. She was that most disturb- 
ing element, the unknown quantity. 

Again, something made him recollect that little 
room in the palace of the Tuileries, those hriei, 
pregnant instructions in that quick, harsh voice. 

He was to make love to his cousins — to both of 
them — ^ndt to one only ; he was to pump them 
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about local gossip ; he was to use them, or any 
one else, unscrupulously. 

He had made love to F61icit6, exactly as much 
as was desirable. 

He had not made love to Marie-Elise. 

Why not ? She was a good-looking woman and 
an interesting one. The task ought to have been 
congenial. He shook himself mentally, refused 
to be frank with himself. He let his head droop 
again. 

Presently he heard the door open, heard Martha 
say that a boy had come from Mrs. Thisselton to 
ask for another bottle of Miss Woodlesford's oils for 
rheumatism. Marie-Elise rose at once, F61icit6 got 
up, and pushed back her frame, for she had returned 
to it, with more noise than was perhaps strictly 
necessary. But Charles did not propose to hear 
the call. He was not in a humour for F61icit6's 
coin and exchange. 

He waited again. He heard the girl move to 
the window, grumble that tic room was dark, and 
finally, for want of something better to do, follow 
her elder sister. 

The door had hardly closed when de Brissac rose 
and went close up to his imcle again. 

" Mon oncle," he began. He waited for the 
flash of gratified vanity which never failed to come 
into the ex-tutor's eyes when he heard a de Brissac 
acknowledge the kinship. 

" Mon oncle," the yoimg man went on, purposely 
repeating the sweetening, " F61icit6 has been teas- 
ing me about my French tastes, but you have le 
goiit also. About this snuff Marsac now, do you 
really mean that I can get it here ? " 

Mr. Woodlesford sat up, and lowering his voice 
to a key proper in which to discuss such things, 
said that there were boats naw and again from 
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Havre which got into Hull with French luxuries in 
spite of Bonaparte at that end and excise officers 
at this. 

''Ah," returned de Brissac, immensely disap- 
pointed at this commonplace explanation, " and 
these sailors then, are they decent folks ? " 

*' For us to a man ! " returned Mr. Woodlesford, 
complacently identifying himself with the old 
r^me and legitimacy. 

" Grand Ciel ! " exclaimed de Brissac, " what 
should we exiles do without the sympathy of such 
English as you ? what should I mj^elf have done 
had you not opened your doors to me ? " 

The words were said for the purpose of bringing 
out the revelation that Marie-Elise had prevented. 
But not as much came of the move as might have 
been expected. Mr. Woodlesford enlarged on the 
plan for giving the Due d'Artois, better known as 
Monsieur, the present king's only surviving brother, 
who was in England, the command of the vaguely- 
talked-of army to be raised among the exiles, which, 
with British troops, hinted at rather than pro- 
mised, for some time in the future, was to invade 
Brittany and reconquer France for the Bourbons. 

" My daughter," concluded Mr. Woodlesford, un- 
consciously confirming Charles' opinion of Marie- 
Elise's weight in the family councils, "maintains 
that no good will come of the project. She is 
prudent, over-prudent. I sometimes fear that she 
forgets what blood runs in her veins, and that dash 
is the attribute of the well-bom, caution of the 
commercial-spirited." 

De Brissac answered suitably, and dismissed 
" Monsieur and La Vendue " from his mind. The 
First Consul had known of the scheme since its 
inception and had scoffed at it. It might mature 
or it might not — it depended on Pitt's humour and 
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British gold; at any rate, it was a thing of the 
future, while the shipment of arms to the Chouans 
went on daily, and their guerilla warfare harassed 
the country and decimated the "bleus" sent 
against them. Therefore Napoleon's informer be- 
gan to tabulate in his mind the discoveries that 
might lead to the finding of the source of that 
supply. First, he was convinced that Nell had 
held the wrapper of a packet of snufE Marsac in 
her mouth, secondly, he had learned that this par- 
ticular brand of snuff was practically unknown in 
England. It seemed to de Brissac that a clue had 
thus, unexpectedly, been placed in his hands, but 
where would it lead him ? As yet he did not Imow, 
did not even dream. He turned about, went 
leisurely to the door, into the passage, sauntered 
down the length of red-tiled pavement which 
finished with the kitchens and with a room devoted 
to whips, nets, guns, and odds and ends, where he 
sometimes took ofE his boots. He was not in a 
particular hurry to discard these articles of attire, 
but if he had to give an excuse to account for his 
presence, they would serve. He stepped very 
softly. Old Martha was, as usual, engaged on 
scolding a long-suffering individual she alwaj^ 
referred to as ** t'gall," otherwise all was stUl. 
He pushed open the gun-room door; stopped 
quickly. On the oak floor were five tiny prints 
of a dog's toes. Then Nell had come in here, 
then Nell had dried in here ; for all the marks 
turned to the fire and none from it. Had Marie- 
Elise known of the terrier's presence ? and if she 
knew why had she said nothing when F6hcit6 was 
so obviously uneasy ? Silence must have been 
very important in her opinion or she would not 
have let her sister suffer a moment's unnecessary 
anxiety. 
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Charles' mind pulled up before that thought, 
and then something within him seemed to insist 
on his dismissing Marie-EIise from all part in 
what, after all, oidy amounted to a petty evasion. 
Like mankind all the world over when they do not 
wish to beheve, he said there was no evidence for 
the prosecution, then, having settled that, he began 
to examine the room. There was mud on the white 
sheep-skin. Then Nell had rested there I There 
were crumbs on it as well, and a bone but half 
gnawed ; then Nell had been fed there. But by 
whom ? Not by F^cit6, for she was out ; not by 
old Martha, for she did not hold with dogs " mess- 
ing" up a room, and still less would her frugal 
mind feed one so generously that some of the food 
remained uneaten. Mr. Woodlesford was quite as 
unlikely. That brought it round to Marie-Elise, 
and she had said nothing. But then, from the be* 
ginning, Charles had put Marie-Elise out of count 
— and still he did not mean to bring her into the 



De Brissac went on to look for the paper. When 
he found it he told himself he would know exactly 
what was brewing, and he would see that he was 
tight in insisting on excluding Marie-Elise from all 
participation in what might turn out to be any- 
thing or nothing. 

But there was no trace of the paper. He made 
very sure of that, and his lack of success but 
whetted this curiosity, so that when he hastened 
back to the hall lest his absence should be noticed 
his mind was full of conjecture. He found Mr. 
Woodlesford still alone, challenged him to a game 
at chess. 

He was setting out the pieces when F61icit6 re- 
turned. She went up and stood by the table, she 
watched them for a little. 
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" I believe/' she cried incautiously to her cousin, 
"that you play ever so much better than you 
pretend. Do you think, &ther, that Henri let 
you win out of deference to your gray beard ? *' 

The suggestion was mightily displeasing to Mr. 
Woodlesford. 

" My children never think I can do anything/' 
he grumbled. 

" But I know, sir/' responded the yoxmg man. 

F61icit6 pouted rebelliously. 

De Brissac was about to retort, and then, with 
one of those betraying impulses of which the most 
astute are now and again guilty, he let the words 
die on his lips, to look past the dimpled face to 
the elder sister, who was just entering with a basket 
on her arm. 

" Do you hear of what F61icit6 is accusing me ? " 
he stammered, when he himself realized what he 
had done. 

The girl retorted, Mr. Woodlesford repeated his 
complaint, Marie-EUse looked hard at her cousin. 

" Is that your only misdoing ? " she asked 
slowly. 

De Brissac was at a loss for a moment. Why 
had Marie-Elise treated comedy as if it were 
tragedy ? She had too nice a sense of proportion 
to try the stale old device of taking things the wrong 
way for the sake of provoking him to set them 
straight. What had she guessed ? Did she know 
anything ? Was it possible that she could know 
anything ? 

He laughed lightly. 

" Indeed, ma cousine," he protested, " had I but 
that one sin on my conscience, I should sleep more 
easily at night." 

He rose, walked across to her. He put out his 
hand for the basket. 
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" Let me/' he petitioned in his most courteous 
manner. 

** Marie-Elise will not part with her treasures, I 
know," declared F61icit6. 

" With her treasures," de Brissac repeated. 

The elder Miss Woodlesford laughed, raised the 
lid and invited the man beside her to inspect four 
chirruping balls of yellow fluffiness. 

Charles obediently put his hand in among the 
straw and brought out a chick, F61icit6 came up 
to them, ran her hand through her sister's arm. 

" Four chickens bom out of due time and there- 
fore so precious," she mocked. 

'' As is all that is rare and unusual," the man 
beside her retorted, and he let his eyes convey to 
her the intimation that she might take the remark 
to herself if she liked. A Uttle heightening of her 
colour told him that F61icit6 did like, and then she 
sauntered back to the chess-table. 

" Father," she announced, " I will help you to 
win this game." 

She shot a glance over her shoulder at her cousin. 
But de Brissac was still bending over the basket, 
was arranging a bed for the chicks. He turned 
over the handful of hay, he shook it up because 
it prolonged the time he spent by Marie-Elise. He 
liked to see the softened look on her face, her 
woman's interest in all that was helpless, the 
curving of her lips with a smile which was far 
more wistful than she knew. He saw in her, as she 
stood there, not a woman as he had for the most 
part known her — not woman as he had generally 
asked her to be and had always helped her to be — 
but woman such as a man dreams of when he is 
genuinely at his best. The knowledge made him 
pause. He forgot his mission, his purpose, every- 
thing but that he admired. 
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It was a moment apart in life ; it was a little 
space to be remembered through storms, per- 
plexities, backslidings, downfalls even. 

" Ma cousine/' he inquired, making the trivial 
question the vehicle for so much that was neither 
passing nor Ught, " when will your treasures leave 
their basket ? " 

" In a week perhaps," she answered. " Mean- 
time they must stay by this fire until we have had 
supper, for Martha is put out and won't have them 
by hers." 

She carried her basket across the room, set it 
down within the wide hearth. She sUpped into a 
chair, and took up some needlework. 

De Brissac turned about. His moment of exalta- 
tion was over. He looked at F£licit6, called the 
world to him again. After all, as he hastened to 
assure himself, the level plain of common thought, 
of common feeling was a more convenient habita- 
tion than the high mountain of the uttermost. 
He wondered why Marie-EUse, with no seeming 
effort on her part, shook him out of his confirmed 
mental habit. His perverse ingenuity, since he 
would no longer let truth speak to him, soon suppUed 
him with an answer. His intercourse with his 
elder cousin, he assured himself, was merely a 
mental flirtation with an unaccustomed emotion, 
a plain enough variation on the old sasong that 
when the devil was sick the devil a monk would be. 

He bent over the chess-board, argued with 
F61icit6 about his next move, and all the time he 
was carefid not once to glance at the tall figure 
sitting by the fire. 

He had just advanced his queen temptingly for 
Mr. Woodlesford to capture (he gave majesty its 
lawful title gUbly enough now) when Martha put 
her head round the snudl door leading to the ser- 
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vants' quarters — ^nothing would ever induce her to 
come entirely into a room when the events of her 
daily round had put her out — and crossly announced 
that Mr. Hone wanted to see Miss Woodlesford. 

** Marie-Elise I " exclaimed F61icit6. " Jim is 
always calling her out on mysterious errands 
lately ! " 

She moved from the chess-table, looked with no 
friendliness at her elder sister. 

De Brissac caught the expression on her face. 
It was vixenish, shrewish. She was jealous then ! 
Or, rather, she was growing jealous of a certain 
newly-developed intimacy between her elder sister 
and the man she looked on as her own particular 
property. De Brissac congratulated himself. 
F£Ucit6 in that mood might be extremely useftil 
to him, for is anything better fitted to further a 
man's purpose — ^when that ptirpose will not bear 
the light of day — than a jealous woman ? 

And, as if to confirm his calculations, F61icit^ 
went quickly back again to her father's side. 

" If I were Marie-Elise, I would not be at any 
man's beck and call," she muttered with a toss of 
her head, and in a tone just loud enough for her 
father to hear. 

Mr. Woodlesford, of course, responded instantly. 

" Marie-Elise," he interposed, " I think you 
forget. If Jim Hone wishes to speak to you, my 
dear, let him seek you, not send for you. Your 
mother, before she was married, would never have 
moved from her seat at any man's bidding. 
Martha ! inform Mr. Hone that my daughter awaits 
him here." 

'' Eh 1 " questioned the old woman in an accent 
which left no doubt of her habits with regard to 
her master. 

Mr. Woodlesford repeated his command, but 
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this time liartha merely snified, while she so far 
forgot her domestic grievances as to come a full 
step into the hall, that she might have a good 
look at the woman she had nursed as a baby. 

Charles looked in that direction, too. 

" She is badly disappointed," he told himself as 
he caught the expression on Marie-Elise's face. 
" Why ? " 

But before he could reason out the why and 
wherefore of her attitude Marie-Elise had reminded 
Martha that Mr. Woodlesford wished that Mr. 
Hone should come in to them. 

" Humph ! " responded Martha, " sending my 
old bones on such fool's errands ! " and she shut 
the door with a bang, while Mr. Woodlesford plain- 
tively remarked that Martha's manners grew more 
impossible each day — he had made the same obser- 
vation at intervals for the last twenty years, and 
the rest of the group in the oak-panelled room 
seemed to wait for something more than the daily 
visit of a friend. The big man entered. Per- 
haps Martha, with whom he was a favourite, 
had told him of Mr. Woodlesford's hiunour, for he 
made no comment, neither did he approach Marie- 
Elise at once. He remarked, for any one who 
might care to hear the news, that the night was 
so cold he was sure it would freeze before the 
morning. He stood looking down on the chess- 
players, answered, in reply to a question from de 
Brissac, " that chess was too much for a plain man 
like him." He asked F61icit6 if she had had Gray 
Lady out that day, and at length, saying that a 
fire looked so comfortable on such an evening, he 
stepped openly across to it. 

Marie-Elise moved towards him, imtil the two 
of them stood side by side looking into the blaze. 
Up till now they had not addressed a single word 
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to each other, but to de Brissac's sharpened obser- 
vation, there was that indefinable something about 
their attitude which assured him their conversa- 
tion would have more than an ordinary point in it. 

Instantly the Frenchman began to listen with 
all his might. 

" Jim ! " he heard Marie-Elise whisper urgently. 

The big man bent lower, nearer to her, imder the 
pretext of spreading his hands to the blaze. 

" A cold night, black as my hat, and very wet," 
he returned. 

Charles lost Marie-Elise's next words, and just 
when he wanted especially to keep still listening, 
Mr. Woodlesford sat back in his chair, rubbed his 
hands together, contemplated the pieces on the 
board, and assured his nephew that now he had 
set him a task. 

Charles leaned over the table. He moved a 
pawn, returned it to its square. Mr. Woodlesford 
chuclded openly, and de Brissac went on changing 
a piece here, another there, as if every avenue was 
closed to him, while, in reality, all his attention 
was concentrated on the two by the fire. 

He was surprised to gather that they still pursued 
the topic of the weather. 

" As dark as that ? " he caught from Marie-Elise. 

Jim nodded. 

" She really minds whether it is dark or it is 
not," Charles told himself. 

** Well ! " questioned Mr. Woodlesford, im- 
patient for his nephew to own himself beaten^ 

** Another moment," interposed Charles, who did 
not want the respective groups to break up just 
yet. 

*' I see Nell is here," he caught again. 

" Yes," answered Marie-Ehse. 

And then there followed a word, still lower 
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than any that had gone before, that he could not 
catch. 

Marie*£lise, if she answered, spoke so low that 
not a syllable came to Charles, but, m the stillness, 
it struck de Brissac that he just caught the sound 
of a faint creaking, as if the lid of that basket 
on the hearth had been opened and shut. 

He knew, if he was right, that that would end the 
t6te-i-t6te. He looked at F61icit«. 

"You see," he observed maliciously to her, 
" there was no need for your anxiety. BIr. Hone 
is safe and sound enough." 

F61icit6, as women have a habit of doing, did 
the very thing he did not expect. Instcatd of 
ignoring her anxiety, she prepared to enlaige on it. 

" Jim," she called, and when F£licit6 ddled Jim 
Hone always came, '" Nell gave us quite ten 
minutes' anxiety about you this afternoon." 

" Who are we ? " Mr. Hone asked. 

The girl explained, but Mr. Woodlesford objected 
to so much talking by his chair, he said it inter- 
rupted the game. 

" Alas ! no ! " answered Charles ruefully — " the 
game is not interrupted, mon oncle. It is finished, 
I can do nothing." 

" Check then," cried the old man triumphantly, 
" and the quickest game I think I ever played." 

He rose, returned to the high-backed chair which 
he always affected as master of the establishment, 
and sat with either elbow on a velvet covered arm, 
the tips of his fingers just meeting. 

" We rode nearly to the Gap this afternoon," 
F6Iicit6 went on, for she did not think Jim sufficiently 
impressed by her story, but Charles had seen 
exactly what she had not, he had seen Jim Hone 
glance anxiously at Marie-Elise ; had seen Marie- 
Elise just nod back at him as if to reassure him. 
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'' It was high tide this afternoon/' Mr. Woodles- 
ford remarked. 

" What made you remember that, &ther ? " 
inquired his elder daughter. 

The old man always Uked what might be called 
an equivalent for "the floor." He looked about 
him, cleared his voice, as if he were about to begin 
with the time-honoured " Ladies and Gentlemen." 

"My dear," he explained, "I happened to be 
looking through my almanac to find a date on which 
Jacob could kill the pig. Pigs must always be killed 
when the moon is in the first quarter. While mak- 
ing sure of an appropriate date, I chanced to ob- 
serve the hour of the tide for to-day." 

" I should like to see the Gap when the sea is 
beating right up," Charles observed, not because 
he cared a toss for the Atlantic or its rollers, but 
because he wanted to see the effect his remark 
might create. 

It fell, however, quite flat, so, with the basket 
still in his mind, he paused by Jim Hone, noted 
that one [of his hands was sore and rubbed as if 
from recent hard work, and then moved round 
until he came behind Marie-Elise, who sat now near 
to the hearth, with the basket close by her side. 

The persistent chirruping of the chicks gave him 
his excuse, he suggested that they must be quarrel- 
ling, was siu'e that one was being set on and would 
be killed if no one interfered. 

** Just open the basket and see if I am not 
right," he rounded off. 

" No," objected his cousin, " you will give them 
cold if you uncover them so often." 

" In this room ? " cried out F61icit6. 

De Brissac surprised a look that had quite a 
hunted expression on Marie-EUse's face, her eyes 
went appeedingly to the Yorkshireman and Jim 
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instantly turned to her. As quickly that basket 
became of even added importance to de Brissac. 
A basket, in his experience, had had other uses be- 
sides carrying goods and food. But was Marie- 
Elise the woman to allow a billet-doux to be secreted 
there, or anywhere, for her ? Was Jim Hone the 
man to place one there or to be a go-between ? 
The woman's beautifid face seemed to contradict 
all thought of the underhand. Hone's stolid coun- 
tenance to banish all idea of conduct that required 
dupUcity as its first essential. Still de Brissac 
meant to open the lid of that basket. Sight was 
conviction, he told himself. 

But for once Jim hurried himself, walked round 
to the other side of Marie-EKse's chair. 

" Give me that basket," he grunted. " Between 
you, Marie-EUse who thinks too much of them^ 
and F61icit6 who will be sure to upset them, and 
Monsoo who is too curious about them, I don't 
know if the chicks are not better with Martha even 
if she has got out the wrong side of the bed to- 
day." 

" If you ask Martha she will be sure to let them 
stay by the fire," put in Marie-Ehse, a certain 
breathlessness in her voice. 

Jim nodded, lifted the basket, walked with his 
heavy tramp to the door. Marie-Elise looked after 
him, her eyes so wistful that the one person who 
was watching her felt sure that she would have 
given much to follow. Charles nearly turned away 
to let her think that she could slip out unobserved, 
and then that other side of him, the intriguing, 
jealous, lower side of him, made him go up and 
speak to her. 

The woman turned about, the beginning of a 
sigh passed her lips. For the first time de Brissac 
asked himself if Jim Hone was just what he seemed.. 
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He would have been certain now that there was 
an understanding between Hone and Marie-Elise 
could he have seen any advantage in a deception. 
The next instant something within him protested 
that his elder cousin was not the woman to tolerate 
an unacknowledged intimacy. Almost immediately 
a later, another revolution of that bewildering 
medley he called his mind demanded to know if 
he had ever found a woman who was above an 
intrigue did love or greed or advancement make it 
worth her while. And yet — and yet 

" My nephew," cried Mr. Woodlesford, breaking 
in on the young man's thought, " have you re- 
marked that chess opening ? I have kept it in 
mind for many years. It was the Abb^ L'Estrange 
who showed it to me. I remember your father's 
saying to him : * Show my friend Woodlesford that 
opening, dear Abb6.' " 

De Brissac answered as if he fully believed what 
he had just heard. Marie-Elise coloured. 

" My father forgets," she deprecated. 

" Why not ? " said Charles, striving to show her 
that he had no intention of making game of his 
host's pecuUarity; "is it not the privilege of the 
old to gild memory ? " 

" Thank you," Marie-Elise murmured. She 
raised her great eyes slowly to his face ; he knew 
that for a fraction of time at least he had conquered 
her Uking. " That is a kind way to look at it," she 
went on. And then, as if she feared she had be- 
littled her father, she stole up to him, stood by 
him. 

F^cit6 at once danced down the room to her 
cousin, began to chatter. But de Brissac had no 
intention of putting up with F^licit^ when it was 
not convenient. The test, if you require one of a 
man's opinion of a woman, is just that: what he 
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will endiire from the lady when her whim is not 
agreeable to him. 

Now Charles determined to shake oil his little 
cousin. 

" A thousand pardons/' he explained, looking 
down at those convenient riding-boots. " I did 
not know that my feet were so dirty. I must go 
at once." 

He hurried to the door, and for the second time 
that afternoon hastened down the flagged passage. 

Bfartha's voice was stilled. No grumble rose 
from the long suffering "gall." He went to the 
gun-room. Neither Nell nor the basket of chickens 
was there. He thought for a moment, then sat 
down and pulled off his boots. After all their use- 
fulness was not yet ended ; he walked across to the 
kitchen. If any one inquired of him what he was 
doing there, he would hold up the boots and make 
signs to intimate that he wanted them dried on 
the high ledge above the fireplace. 

The low-raftered room with its heavy beams 
dark from the smoke of centuries, with its wide 
fireplace, and the row of glittering copper utensils 
arranged along the dresser, was empty save for Jim's 
terrier blinking in the warmth, and for the chickens 
chirruping gaily in their basket. 

This was exactly what he wanted. Now he 
could search the basket at his leisure. He put out 
his hand, withdrew it as quickly, for he had not 
reckoned on Nell, and Nell was on her feet barking 
furiously. 

" Nell," he soothed. " Nell." 

But the terrier made such a noise that a minute 
later Jim Hone walked in. 

" Zee little dog," began de Brissac. 

" Monsoo," returned Jim. 

The two men measured each other with their 
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eyes, standing upright face to face, then Charles 
tapped his rival's arm, showed him the boots, 
pointed to the ledge. 

With a perfectly unmoved face Jim bowed, 
climbed upon a chair, took each boot in turn from 
de Brissac and set them carefully on the high 
shelf. Then he got down and waited. 

De Brissac bowed again — as one gentleman in 
France bowed to another. 

Jim with equal gravity, but less grace, imitated 
him. 

Both men waited again. 

The clock ticked out one minute, two, three. 

At last Hone went to the door. 

"Monsoo," he said ceremoniously, with the 
handle still between his fingers. 

There was nothing left for de Brissac but to pass 
through. Jim Ustened to the footfalls, and as they 
retreated the smile on his face broadened. He 
closed the door, sUpped to the catch, returned to 
the fireplace. 

" Good old lass," he said to Nell, who rubbed 
herself against his gaiters. 

After that he went on looking into the blaze, a 
certain determination, an alertness even, on his 
face. 

'' So," he muttered to the gleaming, darting 
tongues of flame, ""you wanted to look at the 
chii^ens again. Monsieur Henri de Brissac, Mon* 
sieur Henri de Brissac. I thought as much, my 
good sir. That was exactly why I left NeU on 
guard. What are you searching for ? For this, I 
wonder ? " 

He brought out of his pocket, not out of the 
basket, a sheet of paper crossed with two red lines. 
It, too, was marked with a price : sixty centimes, 
and the figures were below the line this time, but 
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on it were two other words written in pencil: 
" Beloved " was one, " Midnight " was the other. 
After it came the letter " A " and what seemed to 
be a ring drawn round it. This wrapper had not 
lost a comer ; the one with the end missing had fed 
the flames earlier in the afternoon, as soon as ever 
it had delivered its message. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE GREEN-EYED MONSTER 

" En amour, il ne faat qu'iine heure pour faire un Diea d'lm 
homme, un d^on d'une femme." 

That night, when de Brissac went to his room, he 
sat down to meditate. He felt that the day had 
been full of hints, and that he must make sure of 
their significance. He was convinced that he had 
seen a snufi wrapper in Nell's mouth, he would 
have been as sure that Marie-Elise had not been 
open about the dog's return had he allowed him- 
self to dwell on this, he was equally sure, and un- 
reservedly this time, that the Gap was the first 
suitable spot for the shipping of arms that he had 
come across. He determined by hook or by crook 
to make his way there, and to examine it fully, 
carefully. 

He rose and went to the window. Without 
exactly telling himself so he knew that his expedi- 
tion must be taken at night. But his room only 
looked into the courtyard. 

*' Peste I " he muttered, and then he stood still, 
struck by a sudden notion. Had this particular 
room been given him on purpose ? Could it have 
been ? The conversation between Marie-Elise and 
Martha on the afternoon of his arrival returned to 
him. What did it point to ? Could he have 
stumbled into the very midst of that which he 
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had been sent to fathom ? Was his uncle elabor- 
ately deceiving him ? No I Was F£licit6 ? As 
certainly not. Was Marie-Elise ? He paused be- 
fore that, and almost as quickly cried to himself 
that if she were had she not the right to help by 
all the means in her power the cause that she held 
to be that of righteousness ? 

Surely ! Surely 1 She might actively participate 
in the conveyance of every stock and barrel ever 
landed on the coast of Brittany and yet derogate in 
no way from her womanliness or her purity. 

Thinking that, and assuring himself that Marie- 
Elise was certainly no less admirable in his eyes 
whatever part she took in the afiair, seemed to 
him to give him the Ucence to go on with his in- 
vestigations. He stepped softly to the door. With 
his fiagers touching the latch he shot a thought to 
Jim Hone. Was that stoUd farmer mixed up in 
the business ? De Brissac had learned all too well 
in recent years that men need not be that which 
they seemed, and yet he found it difficult to imagine 
that dash or initiative could come from Mr. Hone. 
He laid firmly hold of the ringed catch of the door, 
intending to turn it without noise. It resisted. 
He tried again. Twice more. 

He was locked in. 

A slow smile, that was almost cruel, it was so full 
of comprehension, stole over his face when he 
realized this. He stepped back, picked up his 
candle, went cavefully round his room. The win- 
dow was useless, equally so was the fireplace. He 
began to tap the oak paneUing. Sometimes he 
thought it soimded hollow, but though he worked 
carefully over every inch he could find no spring. 

When he came to this unwelcome conclusion he 
sat down by his door to wait for the turning of the 
lock. He supposed that it would be a Uttle before 
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dawn. Meantime what was taking place in this 
silent old house, what was being arranged, accom- 
plished even ? The inaction filled him with im- 
patience. He rose, reflected that he might be heard 
if he paced the floor, and then, as he strained his 
ears, it seemed to him that he caught the murmur 
of voices. He went quickly to his chimney. Did 
the soimd come up it or down it ? He put his 
head up into its wide opening, he thought of climb- 
ing on to the ledge that jutted out a few feet 
higher, but he was fearful that the traces of soot 
might betray him. He waited there, peering into 
the darkness, but all continued to be still. 

At last he went back to the door. He lay flat 
on the floor with his ear to the crack. Again no 
sound rewarded him. He Ustened imtil he was 
stiff, cramped, cold. He returned to the window 
again. He waited wakefuUy until the first glimmer 
of the dawn came through the little diamond panes, 
then henoticed that no corresponding wedgeof bright- 
ness filtered in from the passage. Yet the corridor 
was lighted from the east, its window was almost 
opposite his room. Something must have been 
hung before his door 1 

He flung himself on to his bed. He was filled 
with a vexation that was almost as much for him- 
self as for his master. Much, very much, must 
have been appointed for that night, and he had 
been denied aU share in the excitement. 

Chafing, torn between a desire to stand well with 
the man who had sent him, between a wish to 
participate in whatever might be doing, between 
a still more urgent wish to see, to know what was 
Marie-Elise's part in the concern, he at length fell 
asleep. When he awoke it was fully day and the 
door, of course, opened at once when he tried it. 

De Biissac went down in the morning, somewhat 
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as one goes down in a strange house in a strange 
country. He did not know what might be in store 
for him. Yet the little parlour, with the round 
table prepared for breakfast, was homely enough. 
Marie-Elise was there already pouring the boilmg 
water on to the coffee. Charles looked at her 
sharply, to see if she were pale and heavy-eyed as 
one is who has kept vigil all night. 

She moved to greet him ; said they would not 
wait for F61icit6. Mr. Woodlesford alwa}^ took his 
meal in his own room. 

" Where are the treasures ? " de Brissac inquired 
as he stood with his back to the blaze. 

** The^chickens ? " she answered. " Martha is 
kinder to them this morning." 

She spoke without embarrassment, smiled frankly. 
She asked her cousin to do some small thing for 
her, and then, as F61icit6 entered, assm^d her 
that the coffee was hot as it had not been made 
imtil de Brissac, who was quite late, came down. 

" I slept so soundly," was the untruth on de 
Brissac's lips, and then he checked it, not for the 
sake of morality, but for expediency. " I could 
not sleep imtil nearly the morning," he substituted. 

It was a moment before Marie-Elise repUed. He 
watched her narrowly, fancied that the news was 
imwelcome. 

" I am sorry," she said at length. *' Yet the 
blue room is very quiet. What disturbed you ? " 

F^licit^ saved him the trouble of inventing a 
reply. 

" I never could imderstand why you put Henri 
in the blue room, Marie-Elise," she exclaimed. 
" There are three other rooms unused and that one 
looks nowhere but on to the courtyard." 

Her sister made no reply. De Brissac had 
noticed before that such was her way. But then. 
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both Bfr. Woodlesford and F^licit6 were given to 
talking out any grievance that might be rankling 
with them, heedless whether they were replied to or 
not. This was probably what would have hap- 
pened now, had not another idea presented itself 
to the girl. 

*' Who is coming to breakfast ? " she demanded. 
" There are four places." 

" Jim," announced Marie-EUse. 

F^cit6 looked sharply at her sister. Again 
over the roimd, fresh face, flitted a vindictive ex- 
pression. 

" He did not say anything to me," she cried. 

*' Well," temporized Marie-Elise, as she looked 
out to see a tall form passing the window, " here 
he is to answer for himself." 

The girl ostentatiously refrained from a glance 
towards the window or the door. There was a 
spot of pink in either cheek, a glitter in her eyes, her 
lips were pressed so firmly down that they seemed 
to hint that later on they might grow both thin 
and pinched. 

She turned to the fireplace, invited de Brissac 
to come and warm himself, and set up an animated 
conversation with him. She heard the door open, 
she laughed almost shrilly, and it was only when 
Hone remarked to the company that it was an un- 
commonly cold morning that she threw a careless 
" you here, Jim " to him over her shoulder. 

The four sat down to the substantial breakfast 
of that day. Jim had a tankard of ale before him, 
the rest coffee. Fdlicit^'s eyes, her graces, her 
banter, were all for her cousin. Jim looked at her 
from time to time in the intervals of making away 
with a plate of boiled ham. De Brissac understood 
that the Yorkshireman was embarrassed, that 
5 — ^he would have been surprised to know 
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it was his fastidiousness — was just a little hurt by 
the girl's attitude. 

" Little cousin," asked the Frenchman at length, 
daring something to add a touch to the situation, 
for usually before Marie-EUse he was careful of his 
words and his eyes, "you will ride with me this 
morning ? " 

" This morning ! " demurred F61icit6. It was 
not that she was so busy, it was that to go abroad 
before midday was contrary to received custom. 
For in those times there were certain household 
occupations, vaguely known as " duties," which 
were supposed to keep young women within doors 
during the morning for six days in the week. 

" This morning 1 " echoed de Brissac. " Why 
not ? " 

" Because " began the girl. " Oh, will not 

this afternoon do as well ? " 

"There is no time like the present," persisted her 
cousin. " I am, as you know, an impatient man." 

The personal note was too much for Mr. Hone. 
After all, he was hmnan and in love. 

" You never will ride with me in a mornings 
F61icit6," he blundered. 

" And because I have never ridden with you 
am I never to do so with anybody else ? " she ex- 
claimed. 

Jim looked hard at her, evidently hurt. His 
expression said plainly — far too plsonly for the 
little flirt, " I am duU, I know, but I am faithful." 
At that moment faithfulness did not in the least 
appeal to F61icit6. It irritated her. She felt as if 
Jim was making himself ridiculous to the quizzical 
eyes on the other side of the table. Besides, fideUty 
is eminently a virtue that doubles its value after 
matrimony. A husband that has no eyes for an- 
other woman is indeed a treasure ; a lover who 
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sees but one sun and one moon is apt to make the 
possessor of him wonder if he is not a little bUnd. 
The gem is he who, having looked well and often 
before, looks again just once — not more — when he 
has made his choice and then turns away to that 
which is lawfully his. 

F£licit6, though she could not have formulated 
a word of this, felt most of it. She pouted, petu- 
lantly turned her shoulder on the big man. 

" I don't know what I have to do this morning," 
she went on, all her eyes playing to de Brissac, 
" that cannot quite as well be done to-morrow." 

Blarie-EUse looked up. She was rarely nervous, 
but her embarrassment was marked now. 

" I thought, dear " she began. 

What ? " asked the girl sharply. 
That perhaps you would pack the eggs for me 
to-day." 

" Why ? " asked F6Ucit6 still more sharply. 

" John Moggs comes to take them to the market 
to-morrow you know." 

** But why don't you do them yourself ? You 
usually do." F61icit6 snapped out. 

Uarie-EUse hesitated again. She shot her eyes 
towards Jim Hone, and it seemed to F61icit6 that 
this was another indication of that understanding 
that she had recently observed between these two. 
Something very intimate had surely come into 
being during the last few months. F6Ucit6 jerked 
up her head. She neither paused nor reflected. 
Jim Hone's long devotion, Marie-Elise's unfailing 
tenderness and unselfishness weighed not at all, 
and it was the call of the primitive woman within 
her that made her suddenly fling round on Jim, that 
made her bend to him, that made her invite him 
with more than words, that made her whole person 
tempting, alluring. 
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" Ride with me this morning, Jim," she chal- 
lenged. 

Hone's slice of bread and jam fell from his hand. 

" Eh ! " he mmnbled. He looked at F£licit£ 
again to make sure what he had really seen. A 
wave of colour surged up over his weather-beaten 
brow, and conscious as a girl he dropped his eyes, 
while he wished — he did not of course in the least 
understand why he wished this — ^that when so much 
was vouchsafed to him, there had been no one else 
to see. 

" She's a tender-hearted little lass in spite of her 
teasing ways," he told himself. 

He glanced sharply, the next instant, at the 
Frenchman as if to defy him to make light of the 
girl or to interpret her disrespectfully. 

But de Brissac's eyes were carefully in front of 
him. None the less he had seen, appraised. He 
knew that which honest Jim would have knocked 
him down for harbouring a suspicion of : he knew 
that F^licit^ had put her womanliness in pawn 
to her vauiity, that she would do it again. 

There followed a brief silence — one of those 
little moments when laughter and speech pause 
because some life has gone a step onwards to its 
fate. Jim gulped in his throat, said that the room 
was too warm, and then he twisted about and 
rested his eyes on the face he loved. He had per- 
haps never before admired so openly ; but his 
straightforward nature argued that if at last 
F^licit6 could give him so much of her own free will 
she must be ready to accept more from him. 

" I can't ride this morning," he jerked out. 
" Come with me this afternoon." 

F^licit6 drew her arm off the table, sat back in 
her chair, her eyes flashed suddenly green, narrowed 
between the lids, her lips drew down at the comers. 
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" Why not ? " she demanded. 

Jim glanced at Marie-Elise, seemed to be plead- 
ing with her to help him. 

FdUcit6 saw the glance, and perhaps, had she 
been only a little less ignorant, it would have laid 
her suspicions to rest for ever. 

One must be very well versed in deceit before 
one takes one's partner in a deception to help to 
play innocence to the deceived — if one is a man. 
For the masculine standard may draw its lines in 
funny places, but it does draw them, and what is 
more it adheres to them, unless, of course, the being 
in question has gone very far down the hill. This 
happens to be one of them. You may see many 
a third person in a woman's m6nage, a man keeps 
one charmer up the street and another well down 
it, and takes infinite pains that they do not meet 
in the middle. But F^licit6 knew nothing of the 
world, neither did she reason, she merely repeated 
her question. 

The honest Yorkshireman pushed his plate away, 
looked appealingly at the girl. 

" Marie-Elise and I have to go over to my 
new farm at Blatwick this morning," he said 
bluntly. 

Fdlicit6 slowly repeated the words " have to go." 
De Brissac heard the tone. It seemed to him that 
nothing owning to the name of woman could be 
more crude. This was an exhibition of jealousy 
worthy of Mesdames of the Halles. He found 
himself about to shrug his shoulders with disdain, 
then he heard a laugh. It was F^licit^'s laugh. 
She got up. Now there was a certain " aplomb " 
in her pose, a toss of her head which pleased him 
better. After all, the tutor's daughter had the 
blood of race — of his race — in her veins. 

** Very well," the yoimger Miss Woodlesford an- 
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swered lightly to Jim, "take Marie-Elise. I am 
engaged after all." 

She walked to the window. Jim looked after 
her as if he were about to inquire what she meant. 
F^Ucit6's moods had always bewildered him, had 
kept him from urging his suit more formally, but 
they had never seemed to him more impossible to 
follow than to-day. 

He sighed before what he was persuaded must be 
a. blunder of his own. Then, half sheepishly, as 
if he were a little ashamed of sheltering behind a 
woman, he looked at Karie-Elise to see if she would 
put him right. 

She understood. She tried to come to his 
help. 

" Jim and I have to go," she began inmiediately, 
talking to the room at large ; *' he is furnishing the 
new farm for his tenant, and I promised to go and 
take measurements for blinds and curtains." 

"This particular morning and no other morn- 
ing," flimg out F61icit6. 

" You forget," Marie-Elise answered. " Moggs 
only goes to Hull on a Tuesday, and if he did not 
take the order with him there would be another 
week to wait." 

" It does not matter," retorted F61icit6, refusing 
to be propitiated, " I could not have ridden with 
Jim." 

" But this afternoon," Hone put in. 

" Certainly not this afternoon," the young lady 
decided. 

She turned round on the window-seat, put her 
elbows on the sill, her back was to the room. Jim 
came up, stood beside her, remained there. He 
did not speak ; she did not look at him. He was 
evidently very much upset, and yet he did not offer 
to let the blinds and curtains go, neither did Marie- 
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Elise suggest that the afternoon would do for the 
measurements. For once the domestic firmament 
refused to alter its revolutions before the yoimger 
Miss Woodlesford's displeasure. 

De Brissac noticed the departure from custom^ 
asked himself if it were possible that there could 
be such a pressing hurry about mere upholstery. 
Were so many yards of rep, so many feet of linen 
enough to weigh down the scale against love and 
the obvious displeasure of the one supremely loved ? 

He instantly fell to conjecturing if there might 
not be another end to that ride over the bleak 
uplands to that forbiddingly gaunt stone house. 
He wished he could make one of the party. No I 
not make one of the party. He wished he could 
follow Marie-Elise and Jim without being seen. He 
walked over to the fire. He must get to that 
&imhouse ; he must see for himself what was the 
real end and aim of the visit. How was it to be 
managed ? He looked over his shoulder at the 
girl on the wide window-seat. Jim stood beside 
her, and he stood silent, still. F6Iicit6 had snubbed 
him into speechlessness. To the Frenchman the 
whole of his way for the next few hours was as 
plain as if some one had set a written paper of 
instructions before him. He remained by the &re, 
he looked carefully into the blaze. He could wait. 
Marie-Elise slipped out of the room with a word 
to her sister that that young woman did not appear 
to hear. Jim took out his round fat watch, and 
with it still in his hand remarked that he must 
be going. 

No answer was returned to him. 

" I must be off, F61icit6," the honest fellow went 
on. 

The girl looked out of the window, began to sing 
a French song. Jim, she more than suspected, 
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hated these songs in a foreign tongue because she 
and the cousin from France sang them together. 

" I must be off, F61icit6," Jim repeated, and he 
seemed to be asking if she could really let him go 
without one kind word. 

" Yes," she said carelessly. " Then why don't 
you go ? " 

She rose, brushed past him, and went very dose 
to de Brissac. Jim's Up dropped. He had never 
been more hurt. He felt inclined to call out against 
the uncertainty of women, all smiles one moment, 
all frowns the next. Very slowly he walked to the 
door. He held it open in his hand. The man he 
detested was whispering to the girl he loved, and 
the girl was answering back again. He stopped 
there quite a little time. He had never been 
nearer to expostulating, to telling F61icit6 that he 
did not deserve such treatment, that there was a 
Umit even to his forbearance, and then, sighing 
heavily, he walked out of the room. He had spoken 
no word because he was just a rough fellow, and his 
blimt speech might hurt more than he intended. 

When F61icit6 knew that she and Charles were 
alone she glanced meaningly at him. To the man 
she looked at she was as easy to read as the printed 
page of a book. Evidently, now that Jim had gone, 
she considered it de Brissac's duty to make good use 
of the opportunity afforded to him. But Charles 
was moody ; was inclined to let her wait. 

She left him, poured some more coffee into her 
cup, exclaimed that it was cold, and finally burst 
out that she hated stupid people and stupid ways. 

Charles smiled to himself ; assured himself that 
now he was ready for his turn. 

" Ma cousine," he began, " I am getting to be 
quite afraid of you ; you can be so cruel." 

" Cruel ? How ? " F$Ucit6 retorted. 
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De Brissac turned about to look at her, caught 
the little gratified smile he had expected to find 
on her lips. 

" You are cruel," he went on, " because you 
torment a poor man who is your devoted slave." 

" He used to be," blurted out the girl, too angry 
to be coy. " But now he is for ever running after 
Marie-EUse." 

She stopped. She was conscious she had slipped 
out a thing that might lower her own value. But 
as Nature had put into her the makings of a real 
coquette she neither evaded nor excused. Some 
instinct told her that from a woman to a man it is 
ever and always " qui s'excuse, s'accuse." She set 
to work instead to obliterate the impression. She 
raised her eyes to her cousin's face, kept them there. 
If the look was not exactly maidenly, it was allur- 
ing. De Brissac felt his own glance leap back. It 
was the game that thrilled, excited, the play par 
excellence to such as he. 

" I told you you were cruel to our good Jim," 
he went on daringly ; " that was one person, but it 
does not imply that there was not a second for you 
to wound." 

" And that second ? " murmured the girl. 

De Brissac came a step nearer. He almost 
touched her. She glanced under her lashes at him. 
In another moment she would retreat — that he 
might follow. Oh the play ! the play ! ! the 
play ! I ! What an alluring, captivating thing this 
game could be, and how stupid Jim Hone must be 1 

" And the second ? " repeated F6Ucit6, feeling 
her being swell before the hush, the tension, before 
the conununication of all the much more which 
must have no words. 

Her cousin did not hurry. Always give a woman 
time. F^cit6 breathed a fluttering Uttle sigh. 
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There was no need to tell the experienced man of 
the world that she was en]03ang the hour. With 
all the heart she possessed she loved another man, 
and yet that feeling did nothing — ^neither preached 
to her nor hindered her — from responding to de 
Brissac's invitation to skate where the ice was 
rather thin. 

" Every woman is at heart a jade," he began 
to assure himself. His mind stopped with its 
arrival at that conclusion. He in his turn sighed. 
He wondered if there was not at least one ex- 
ception, if somewhere in this world there was not 
one woman who would compel his admiration, his 
respect, and therefore his love. He almost stretched 
out his arms to implore that once, at least, he 
might be asked for his chivalry. Then a face 
flashed into his mind, flashed in with a message 
that made him start, put up his hand, as if to 
brush the sight of it away. 

He looked back at F^licit6. He saw that a 
change was creeping into her face, that now that 
invariable need of a woman, words, was coming 
into her mind. 

A moment ago he would have protested any- 
thing that would have pleased her, now he hesitated. 

" Do you know," he substituted, " that I invited 
you to ride with me this morning, and that you 
ignored me and asked your good Jim ? " 

F61icit6 looked through her lashes. Plainly she 
felt herself to be mistress of the day. 

" That was at breakfast," she murmured. 

" And now ? " he asked. 

He bent to her, received no answer in words. 

" Go up and dress," he commanded, for whenever 
a man thinks that he holds the situation with 
regard to a woman in the hollow of his hand, he 
immediately takes the tone of a pasha. F61icit^ 
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did not answer. There was that stiUness about 
her which for ever tells its own tale. They both 
stood so until de Brissac said " go " again. 

She dropped him a provoking little curtsey, 
raised her eyes, dark, dilated, full to him. 

" Certainly, if Monsieur mon cousin wishes it," 
she answered. 

De Brissac laughed outright. 

" You Uttle witch ! " he declared, genuinely 
amused. 

She sUpped a pace away from him. He knew 
that again he was being invited to follow her. He 
nearly did so, but it flashed into his mind that 
there could but be one end to his coming up with 
her. He would be sure to take her in his arms 
and kiss her, and that, prudence warned him, would 
be going too fast. 

" Women," he said to himself, " until they 
surrender, help a man. After that they hinder 
him." 

He went to the door ; held it open. 

F61icit6 looked at him, saw that he really meant 
her to go. She somehow felt rebuffed; that her 
skill had not been all it should be. Her air as 
she went into the hall was decidedly crestfallen. 



CHAPTER VII 

BLATWICK FARM 
" Love laughs at locksmiths." 

It was not until de Brissac had mounted F£licit6 
on Gray Lady and the two were riding away from 
the Moat House that he gave a hint of the plan 
which had grown up in his mind. 

" Where shall we go ? " he asked, because he 
knew exactly which direction he intended to take. 

F61icit6 looked about her. The country was 
not at its best. It was for the most part an expanse 
of brown, with a clump of leafless trees now and 
again, with a very occasional grass field, and with 
the whole landscape sharply marked out with 
Unes of black, caused by the heavy, close, quick- 
set hedges, and with still broader lines of darkness 
representing the wide drains, almost rivers for 
depth and volimie, which took ofE the water from 
the low country just inland. 

" Every road is pretty much the same, mud 
below, gray sky above, ending in nothing,'' the 
girl answered disconsolately. 

" You do not Uke grayness ? '/ de Brissac answered. 

" Nor sameness." 

" No ? nor mud roads ! " 

F6hcit6 lifted herself in her saddle. 

" I think I hate it all," she confessed, " every- 
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thing about this humdrum existence. I some- 
times wonder if I can live all my life never seeing 
anything else/' 

" Yet Marie-Elise " Charles began. 

" Oh ! " struck in F61icit6, " you must not 
compare me to Marie-Elise. She seems to have 
been bom perfect. My father always tells me 
she is so much more thoughtful than I am ; that 
she is absolutely to be trusted to remember 
when his snuf! is nearly done and to order more ; 
Martha lets me know how great are my house- 
keeping deficiencies by comparison with my sister's 
talents in that line ; even Jim Hone " 

This was exactly the moment for which de 
Brissac had been waiting, the point to which he 
had directed the conversation. 

" What if we were to surprise those two ? " he 
exclaimed, " what if we also were to go and measure 
blinds and curtains ? " 

He watched FdUcit6's face. He wished she 
would refuse, for all that he intended to visit 
Blatwick Farm this particular morning. But as 
he looked he saw that she would require little 
enough persuasion. F61icit6's first impulse might 
have been a proud dissent, a refusal to spy, to 
intrude. The next moment jealousy came in. 

** Why not ? " she asked aloud. 

He turned his horse's head ; F61icit6 followed 
his example. They went along in the sharp, 
frosty air. The girl was restless, now gay, now 
silent. Sometimes she looked ahead, sometimes 
she turned to him and laughed. De Brissac knew 
so much more than she did, poor child, of the war 
in her heart. He knew that she was revealing 
herself to herself, that she was finding that she 
was capable of worse impulses than she had ever 
suspected, that she was learning of passions. 
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demands, of which she had hardly guessed the 
existence previously. 

" Did you ever loiow any place so dull as this ? " 
she cried out suddenly. 

" I have not found it dull here/' he answered 
meaninglv. 

F^licite's eyes dropped. 

" Then," she demurred, but in a fluttering voice, 
" you must be very easily satisfied." 

The man by her side oxUy answered with a glance. 
A silence followed. The two were up on the cliffs 
now, and before them was the expanse of cold 
sea. De Brissac looked at the smacks with the 
nets out under shelter of the white, jutting sweep 
of Flamborough Head, and as he watched a queer, 
ragged figure crept out from one of the many 
donkey tracks which led from the shore to the 
land above. 

"That," exclaimed F61icit6 when she saw the 
old man, with his peddler's pack strapped in front 
of him, with his straggling, grizzled locks blown 
about by the wind, " is the man who came to the 
Moat House yesterday morning selling ribbons 
and lace. He is dumb, I believe. At any rate 
I tried him in both French and English and he 
only shook his head." 

"Then how," questioned Charles, "did he do 
his business ? " 

" He has a bit of slate and writes down the 
figures." 

Charles looked again at the old man who was 
coming on to them, already unpacking the oilskin 
round his bundle. 

" I don't want anything," the girl began. 

" How on earth am I to make him imderstand 
that ? " her cousin exclaimed. 

The peddler held up a length of striped sarsenet. 
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showed his slate. Fdlicit£ shook her head, and 
the dumb man appeared to miderstand, for he 
gnmted angrily. 

" Come along ! " cried out the girl, " the old 
wretch is going to get cross, and how ugly he looks ! 
I hate ugly people — and things." 

She touched her horse with her whip, de Brissac 
lingered for yet one more look at the odd figure. 
He stared hard at the face, he noticed that the 
man's hands hardly looked as old as the .rest of 
him, that below the little finger on the left hand 
was a scar. 

*' At home," de Brissac was beginning to think, 
" I should say this man had been branded in the 
court of the seigneur for stealing." The remem- 
brance pulled hun up ; he looked hard again at 
the peddler, he quickly bent low from his horse 
and offered the man a coin. 

It was taken, turned over, and rapped as if the 
recipient wished to make sure that it was good, 
and then, with a grunt, that might or might not 
mean gratitude, the peddler went on his way, and 
Charles, gathering up his reins, was preparing to 
follow F61icit6 when, on riding nearer to the 
edge of the cliff, he saw a boat standing in close 
to the land, and well apart from the fishing-fleet. 
His attention was at once fixed on her. She 
seemed to him to be differently built, differently 
rigged. He wondered what she could be doing 
in the shallowing water but a mile from the Gap. 
He wished he could get near enough to see if any- 
thing was passing on the beach below. He ran 
his eye along the jagged edge of ploughed field, 
which was broken off all along, as if its natural 
ending had been washed from it recently, and in 
a moment he saw the track up which the peddler 
had appeared. He walked his horse towards the 
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narrow line, padded down, through the sticky clay, 
by an endless procession of donkeys bringing up 
shingle from the shore on their backs, and, uninvit- 
ing as it looked, he determined to try it when 
Faicit6 — ^he had quite forgotten her — called to him 
that it would be dangerous for a horse to attempt 
to get down. 

Charles obediently reined back — and all the 
more willingly because he had seen that below there 
was a stretch of ribbed sand dry and firm and a 
new idea had come to him. 

The tide was out now — but when it was at the 
fuU, as it had been yesterday afternoon, the ship 
in the bay must have been able to come right up 
to the mouth of the Gap. 

*' Let us try this," he went on at length, when 
they came to a grass lane that he had not pre- 
viously explored. 

** That brings us out above Blatwick nearly 
at the Gap," the girl demurred. 

De Brissac meant all the more to go by it. 

" Ma cousine," he returned in his insinuating 
voice, " does not the sun shine, is not the sky 
clear if not exactly blue ? Are not you and I 
out together, both moimted on good horses ? Let 
us prolong our pleasure. It will be but five minutes 
snatched from the yard-tape and the foot-rule." 

" I thought you wanted to hurry to the farm,'' 
F61icit6 objected. 

De Brissac heard the tone. He knew that Jim's 
defection still rankled, and that it, and not his 
own presence or his pleasmre, was the first con- 
sideration. 

*' Of course," he answered, " I think it would 
be splendid fun to surprise our good Mr. Hone, but 
play first, work afterwards. Race down this lane. 
The grass absolutely invites a canter." 
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FeKcit6, for whom the excitement of a swift 
flight through the air had alwasrs the greatest 
attraction, set Gray Lady into a gallop. De Brissac 
was careful to keep well behind, yet near enough 
to urge her on. But neither the pace nor the 
contest was absorbing enough to prevent his 
observing that all the ruts in the green strip were 
overgrown. 

*' Nothing heavy has been down here," he con- 
cluded. 

With this notion in his mind every foot of that 
heavy brown land became of interest to him. The 
peddler and the sudden thought about him were 
forgotten. All de Brissac's attention was fixed on 
looking for clues on dry land, and yet, had he 
ridden back, had he dared to go right to the edge 
of that uncertain cliff and look over, even at ttus 
moment he would have seen a Uttle boat which 
first put out from the ship in the bay and then 
made towards the Gap. Instead he rode hither 
and thither, invented excuses for turning up one 
field, for going across another. 

At length the girl pulled up. De Brissac rode 
up to her. 

" Beaten 1 " F6Ucit6 called to him. 

He swept off his hat. 

" By how charming an adversary," he said to 
her. 

"And," went on F61icit6 decidedly, "we are 
going to ride back to Blatwick now." 

" As my lady wishes," laughed de Brissac. 

He looked about him. The Gap was only a few 
hundred yards away. They were north of it this 
time, and immediately beyond them the clay cliff 
ceased, to give place to masses of jutting, rough, 
jagged rock, which did away with the possibility of 
there being a practicable road farther along. He 
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raised his head, listened to the beat of the waves 
as they sucked up the narrow tongue ; he could 
hear, or so he thought, the roll and grind of the 
pebbly shore as the foam-flecked water turned 
back to the sea. 

Again Napoleon's emissary was baf3ed. He had 
been so certain that the G^,p was his goal ; but 
muskets, let alone barrels of powder, could not be 
transported in bulk without leaving some traces of 
their passage. Very soberly he turned his horse's 
head towards the village — ^he knew the way because 
the church stood up high enough for him to see it 
— ^and he and F^licit^ presently got on to the road 
by the broken signpost and a few minutes later 
took the track out of the village street leading to 
Jim's farm. 

Again, especially in contrast to the grass-grown 
lanes he had been riding down, he was struck by 
the bad condition of this strip of mud track. 

Mr. Hone, at any rate," he said to F6Ucit6, 

does not mean a coach to pay him a visit, his 
road is so bad." 

F61icit£ inunediately took up the defence, 

" Jim," she declared hotly, " would never have 
a bad road if he could help it. The tracks on his 
other land were quite examples of excellence ; he 
was alwaj^ putting pebbles and shingle from the 
beach on them. He must have been using this 
one a great deal lately, have been getting in a lot 
of turnips and not have had time to mend it." 

She was going on to explain, in response to a ques- 
tion from her cousin, how turnips were stacked for 
the winter feeding of cattle, how they would be 
sure to be in the bam, when the two of them 
turned the comer by the chancel and came full upon 
the house. Then her jaw dropped, she stopped 
abmptly, the Ught left her face. Before them was 
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the ugly stone house. The door primly set between 
t^ windows was closed, the windows themselves, 
covered with wooden shutters, were tightly barred, 
padlocked even. 

The younger Miss Woodlesford drew herself up 
on her horse and laughed shrilly. 

" They must have measured a great many blinds 
here," she cried out. 

Charles nodded. He was almost as surprised as 
she was, but F6Kcit6 was angry ; it was a deeper 
feeUng with him. He was hurt. 

He rode up close to the door, he looked hard at 
the discoloured green paint on it, and then he came 
back to F61icit6. 

'* Hold my horse while I go round to the back 
and see what I can find," he told her peremptorily. 

" I do not believe they are here at all," F61icit6 
burst forth, as she linked her cousin's bridle over 
her arm. " Marie-EUse has been perpetually going 
over here since Jim bought the place. At least that 
is what she said. I wonder if she has ever been at 
all." 

De Brissac could not stay to listen to more 
conjectiures. Beside the interest of a possible 
discovery (the barred house had reanimated his 
suspicions) was that other feeling that had been 
with him from the first — ^a feeling of disappointment 
mingled with distaste. And yet he wished that he, 
de Brissac, her cousin, not F^Ucit^, her sister, should 
be the first to warn Marie-Elise that an addition 
had come to join her party. 

He went on frowning as he walked. He had 
never been sadder. His heart was so heavy that 
he had stepped into the 3rard before he asked him- 
self what Marie-Elise and Jim Hone could have 
between them that they must employ falsehood, 
evasion, deceit. 
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He looked into the stable. Two horses were 
munching there, and one of them still wore a side 
saddle. Then Marie-Elise had at least ridden as 
far as this. He turned next to the great bam to- 
wards which the load of straw that had so interested 
him the previous day had been driven. He un- 
barred the upper part of the tall, tar-daubed door, 
looked in. It was apparently half full of hay and 
chaff and straw. He tried to open the under door. 
It resisted ; was locked. 

" There is a great deal of baMng and bolting here 
for a locality where my cousins assure me that 
locks are practically superfluous/' he told himself 
grimly. 

He left the bam, made across the yard to the 
back premises of the house. The same stillness, 
the same silence. Closed shutters, locked doors. 
He stood a moment, gently flicking his crop, won- 
dering what he had better do next. Of course he 
must get into the house, must see whether it were 
really empty or very full. He stepped up to the 
scullery door, listened. Unless he was mistaken 
another door went to heavily within. He put his 
ear to the keyhole. He waited again. Nothing 
rewarded him, so he presently turned about, and 
as he did so he remarked that though no one 
seemed to live here the gravel in the yard was newly 
raked. He looked at his own footprints as he 
went across. He retumed to the bam ; and then, 
with a sudden interest lighting up his face, swimg 
back the upper door until the light fell full upon 
it. There were long, straight scratches on this 
door, the marks were deep rather than broad, they 
must have been done recently, for the little particles 
of upraised tar were not rabbed away. If turnips 
were stacked under the mound of straw in the far 
comer — the turnips by which Fdlicit6 had accounted 
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for the worn state of the road — the marks made by 
the throwing of them from a cart stationed outside 
into the shed within would be romid, flat patches, 
not straight cuts. 

He tried to think of anything in the way of farm 
produce that might leave such deep indents. There 
was nothing, he told himself. 

He made a running jimip as he came to that 
conclusion, sprang against the half door, caught on 
to it, for he was very agile, pulled himself up. 
Balanced on the edge of it, he looked over to 
examine the position, and was speedily reassured. 
To get in would be more difficult than to get out ; 
for on the inner side the door was strengthened by 
a cross beam which would afford him foothold. 

As soon as he had made certain of that he 
dropped down, plunged into the straw. To his 
vexation it yielded wherever it was touched. It 
was piled up Ughtly, there was nothing below it, 
yet yesterday he had seen horses labouring imder 
their load. 

Bitterly disappointed, he turned back, climbed 
up the door again, and then, with his right leg 
already thrown over the top, he leaped back. He 
had caught a glimmer of white in the far comer. 
He plunged into the straw to get at that glimmer 
of white. It was, as he had guessed from the 
first, a piece of paper. It was folded too, folded 
lengthways, but as he touched it he knew it was 
not what he had hoped it might be. It was not 
a wrapper oS a packet of snufE Marsac. The 
texture was too fine, the surface glazed, not 
rough. 

His first impulse was to throw it down angrily. 
His next to unfold it. 

If it were not a snufi wrapper it might yet pos- 
sess valuable information for him. 
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As he opened it, he was disappointed. It was a 
bill from the invaluable Mr. Moggs to Bill Thisselton 
for tallow candles. 

" Psh ! " Charles was beginning, and then he 
stopped short. Candles were a greater luxury then 
than they are now. Poor people did not buy them 
as a matter of course, rich people even used them 
sparingly. It gave Mr. Woodlesford's neighbours 
quite a shock to find him reading on a winter 
afternoon by a white wax light, and he never failed 
to tell them that he had acquired the habit at 
Versailles. De Brissac contemplated the bill with 
his under-Up thrust out. 

"The fisherman goes in for illumination/' he 
concluded as he remarked the quantity of dips. 
Next, the form of the receipt struck him. Bill's 
education had apparently not gone so far as writ- 
ing, so he had made a cross, and Mr. Moggs had 
written below it that it was liie mark of Bill This- 
selton, and then, apparently for no reason, this 
business transaction was followed by a queer little 
drawing. " An old woman in a chair with a line 
round her head," Charles described it to himself. 

He climbed over the door again, hid the bill in 
his pocket; went roimd to F61icit6. 

" I thought you never were coming back," she 
began in an aggrieved voice. 

De Brissac was about to answer, and then his 
face suddenly cleared, and he swung round. 
Marie-Elise was coming across the churchjrard to- 
wards them, and the big burly Bill Thisselton 
beside her. 

*' You here 1 " she exclaimed, and he thought he 
heard the reproach in her tone. 

" It looks as if you had measured a great many 
blinds," Fdlicit6 cried out. 

The elder Miss Woodlesford came up to her sister. 
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" I am sorry/' she confessed. " I have not done 
a single one yet. First, Jim was kept on the way, 
and since I-^have been sitting with Thisselton's 
wife/' 

" Rheumatics bad/' grunted the sailor. 

" Thisselton/' Marie-Elise went on, " was com- 
ing with me now. He was going round to unlock 
the door, and we were going to take the measure- 
ments together.'- 

" And our good Mr. Hone ? " thrust in de Brissac. 

" Jim has been sent for," Marie-Elise repeated. 

" When does Jim's new tenant come ? " Fdicit^ 
demanded. 

" Not for some little time yet." 

" All the same the blinds must be arranged for 
this morning and no other morning I " F61icit^ 
snapped. 

" He thought " Marie-Elise began. The sailor 

interrupted, mumbling that it was best always to 
be beforehand with work. De Brissac watched 
Marie-Elise. He felt sure she was inventing a 
story, and doing it badly, and that, whatever there 
might be to know, the sailor knew it too, and was 
assisting her to keep up the deception. From that 
moment old Thisselton, who burned such an in- 
ordinate quantity of candles, became of interest to 
the Frenchman. Yet at this moment it was not 
Marie-EUse's obvious prevarications that chiefly 
occupied his mind. His real attention was centred 
on her face. It wore an effulgence that he had 
never seen there before. She might just have 
come out from a great happiness. He had always 
thought her pecuUarly good to look at, now she 
was beautiful, beautiful in the warm-tinted, palpi- 
tating way of a woman, who knowing she will love 
but once, who making a sacrament of her surren- 
der, has just received her lover's kiss. D^ Brissac 
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looked from the radiant woman to the church on 
the moimd, to the Uttle cottage by the church 
wall, to the ugly farmhouse. There was nothing in 
any of these to have produced the emotion that so 
warmed a face habitually calm and contained. 

He wheeled about again, watching the eyes, the 
mouth, the colour in the cheeks, hearing, but not 
heeding, the halting explanation. 

Then above the wind which came ofE the sea in 
sharp Uttle blasts, as if it were nagging at the perse- 
vering vegetation for daring to Uft head or blade 
above the clayey earth, rang out two shots. 

Marie-EUse heard them, looked quickly over to 
the sea, gazed a moment, her Ups open, her face 
working, her eyes large and so very wistful. The 
next moment she dropped her gaze. De Brissac saw 
her Ups quiver, heard her sigh. Something might 
have been over, finished. 

" Who is firing ? " demanded F6Ucit^. 

" Rabbit shooting, maybe," returned the sailor. 

" It came from the sea," the girl persisted. 

" Soimds is never certain," retorted Thisselton, 
and he snapped to his large lips. 

" Yes," cried out de Brissac, " I know of no- 
thing more misleading than soimd." 

He did not in the least know why he made this 
contribution to the conversation. Marie-EUse 
glanced quickly at him as if to ask that very ques- 
tion. The Ught was already dying out of her face ; 
it was settUng back to its habitual expression of 
strong, resolute — almost frozen— endurance. Those 
two shots out of the stillness seemed to have been 
the signal for the shutting down of her overflowing 
happiness. 

The group stood there. Marie-EUse made no 
effort to enter the house, the sailor philosophicaUy 
crammed his hands into his pockets and hoisted 
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himself on to the gate as if under the impression 
that his services would not be required for some 
time. De Brissac contented himself with just 
waiting. F61icit6's impatience seemed likely to be 
the cause of a diversion, and then they saw Jim 
Hone striding over the fields from the direction of 
the Gap. 

He hurried a little when he saw who awaited him. 

" Monsoo/' he began sternly to the Frenchman. 

If there was mud, sea sand even on his high 
boots, and more than one stain on his coat, there 
was resentment on his face. De Brissac at least 
read its expression so. " Mr. Hone," he summed 
up to himself, "thought he had been followed, 
objected to being followed, and doubtless had his 
reasons why it was inexpedient that an unbidden 
guest should see where he went." But before he 
could say anything F^licit^ broke in. 

" Yes, here we are," she cried shrilly. " You 
look glum enough at seeing us, Jim. Why should 
I not help Marie-Elise to measure blinds and cur- 
tains ? Do you think me such a baby that I do 
not know tbsA two comes before three ? To look 
there " — and she flicked her whip at the closed door — 
" you might be glad of some one to help if Moggs 
really is to take the order to Hull to-morrow." 

Jim came up to the wilful girl, laid his hand on 
her horse's mane. 

" Get off, F61icit6," he said, an unusual touch of 
authority in his manner. "Ladybird has a new 
foal ; walk across the paddock with me to see it." 

" And you, too, mon cousin," put in Marie-Elise, 
" you love horses, I know." 

De Brissac thought quickly. Whether he stayed 
or went there was small hope of his getting into the 
house — but his best chance was without doubt to 
acquiesce and then turn back again. 
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•• Thanks/' he began, " but perhaps Mr. Hone " 

Marie-Elise explained in English. Jim nodded. 
•• Pleased, I'm sure, Monsoo," he said, looking the 
▼ery reverse. 

But Fdlidt^ was not so easily disposed of. She 
did not know whether she would or she would not 
ffo. She looked, first at Jim, then at her cousin. 
Jim stood waiting. To his mind he had made his 
request and he could do no more. The Frenchman 
understood that whichever way things might fall 
out the ordering of them would really be his. 
Should he tip up the scale of vanity towards the 
house or towards the fields ? Which would suit 
him the better ? 

" Are you coming, F61icit6 ? " Jim demanded at 
length. 

The young woman shrugged her shoulders. Jim 
wanted her now ; but at breakfast he had wanted 
Marie-Elise. She was not going shares with any 
one. Jim must be made to understand that. 

" Foals are all legs and neck 1 " she grumbled. 

De Brissac chanced to look at Marie-Elise. Her 
eyes were fixed on him ; it seemed to him that she 
was appealing to him for help, that she was saying 
to him, " For my sake go and take F61icit6 with 
you." 

He rapped his leg impatiently with his riding- 
whip. It was against all his intentions, it was 
entirely contrary to his interest. Yet he found 
himself approaching F61icit6. 

" Do come," he said. " It will be so dull with- 
out you." 

"You will have this interesting mare and this 
equally interesting foal to look at," F61icit6 de- 
clared. 

'' I would rather look at them with you." 

De Brissac whispered his last words quickly. 
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urgently. He saw that Jim Hone would not 
tolerate ^e conversation aside a moment longer. 

Was it possible that the Yorkshireman could 
have imderstood ? Were both of them playing the 
same game ? Were both of them familiar with a 
language and pretended ignorance of it ? Then 

He left that conjecture. It was too far-sweeping 
for the time being. He glanced at Marie-Elise. 
Did she move her head as if bidding him persevere, 
or was it but his fancy ? 

" Come ! " he urged. 

F^licit^, with a brilliant smile to him, slipped to 
the groimd. 

Jim, being only mortal, sullenly led the way. 
De Brissac glanced back. Marie-EUse was leading 
her sister's horse to the stable, and the sailor was 
already hurr}dng to the house. What did it hide ? 
how were its darkened rooms peopled ? It was 
plainly his part to go and see, and here was he of 
his own free will walking in the opposite direction. 
Why ? For the sake of a look out of a pair of 
deep eyes, for the pleasure of responding to a 
woman's unspoken appeal ? Other women had 
importuned him and he had not heeded ; other 
women had eyes and he had resisted their glance. 

What, then, to put it plainly, was Marie-EUse to 
him ? He asked the question — but he did not 
answer it. 

He walked on instead, his head high, his look 
straight before him. He was absolutely afraid of 
the next turn of his thought ; of the revelation 
consciousness might insist on putting before him. 

But after a httle he regained his self-possession, 
foimd that they were mounting one of the very few 
rises of the district, and stopped to gaze about him. 

The flatness of the country gave him a long, 
varied panorama. He could see over acres and 
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acres of pbughed land, to where, twenty miles or 
more away, rose the spires of a minster town. A 
glance told him that it was a singularly mifavomable 
country for concealment. Yet Buonaparte did not 
often make a mistake, and he had been sure that the 
Chouans were supplied with arms from this locaUty. 
Charles turned about, looked out to sea. One 
thing struck him at once. The ship that he had 
seen as he came along, at anchor in the bay by the 
Gap, had spread her sails and was tacking out 
into the open water. 

" Look ! " he cried, " is not that boat curiously 
rigged for an EngUsh fishing-smack ? " 

Before F61icit6 could answer Jim interrupted, 
inquiring what " Monsoo " might be saying. 

The girl began to translate. The group stood 
together on the Uttle hill. The wind rose again, 
flapped this time at the long coats of the men, blew 
F6Ucit6's pretty hair about her face. Hone sud- 
denly blundered against the Frenchman ; recovered 
himself and mumbled an apology. 

" How clumsy you are, Jim ! " declared F61icit6, 
who had not forgiven him yet. 

" Maybe," retorted Jim Hone very stolidly. 

De Brissac looked round apprehensively. He 
saw what had escaped the girl's observation. Jim 
had had an object in plunging against him, he had 
picked somethhig off the tails of his coat. 

Yet the Yorkshireman had nothing more im- 
portant than an ear of straw in his grasp. He held 
it up between his first finger and thumb as if it 
were a great curiosity. He looked attentively at 
the limp head which still adhered to the stalk. 

" Off your coat, Monsoo," he said. " The wind 
blew your tails apart. It had caught under the 
fold of the left one," and then, as if recollecting, he 
turned to Fdlicit6. " Tell him what I say," he added. 
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The girl said ^mething about its being a fuss 
for a blade of straw. Jim quietly waited until she 
repeated the words, and then he, in his turn, asked 
her a question. 

" FdUcit^," the good farmer said, " I thought 
you always bedded your horses with oat straw. 
Have you any but what I got for your father last 
liichaehnas ? " 

" I don't think so," the girl answered. " We are 
still using the stack by the bam." 

" The one I bought then," persevered Jim. 

The girl let the argmnent go ; the big man looked 
over to de Brissac. 

" Wheat straw this, Monsoo," he remarked ; " see 
the head on it 1 " 

The eyes of the two men met ; and the glance 
was not exactly friendly. 




CHAPTER VIII 

A COUPLE OF LETTERS 

" Ah 1 demain c'est la grande choee 
De quoi demain sera-t'-U fait? 
L'homme aujourd'hni adme la cause 
Demain Dieu fait mfirir Teffet." 

The autumn had given place to winter. Winter 
in its turn had passed into a grudging spring, and 
into an uncertain May. The cold east wind still 
blew ofi the colder sea, the nights were bitter, the 
early mornings damp, nature appeared to have 
forgotten all the joyousness whidi had christened 
this the merry month in the year. Yet, in spite 
of the climate, springtime persisted in her way. 
The trees — ^all but the reluctant oak, were green, 
the hedgerows were of the same brilliant fresh 
coloiu, varied here and there with the peeping 
white blossom, the birds rose up betimes in the sky, 
the lambs gambolled in the meadows. 

The violets which Marie-Elise tended so carefuUy 
in the long border, under the west wing of the old 
house, were all but over. This very afternoon 
Charles de Brissac, as he sauntered down the path, 
had stopped, and looked in vain for a single purple 
flower. 

He was quite unreasonably disappointed as he 
turned about, went over the moat, and into the 
lane. But he was hardly on the road which ulti- 
mately led to Pidsea, before^ he saw the one person 
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whom the whole household waited for on this par- 
ticular afternoon, coming towards him. 

" A lettare ! " exclaimed de Brissac in carefully 
broken English, when the man in question pulled 
up by him. 

" Yes, sir," answered His Majesty's letter carrier. 

" Combien ? 'Ow mouch ! " went on the French- 
man. 

The walking postman showed the figure on the 
sealed packet, received a coin, pocketed the change 
for himself, and prepared to go on his way to the 
Moat House, where he would be regaled with a good 
meal, he knew, and asked questions without niun- 
ber, for this one weekly link with the larger world 
was of the utmost interest to Mr. Woodlesford, as 
well as to his daughters. 

But de Brissac kept the man a few minutes more 
by offering him a pinch of snuf! from his own box. 

" You do not have verry much lettares for ze 
Moat 'Ouse," he stuttered. 

The postman brought a packet out of his bag. 
It was of a large size, franked by no lesser person 
than Mr. Pitt. De Brissac took it up at once, 
turned it over. 

" Since these 'ere goings on in France with that 
Bonaparte," remarked the postman, " the old 
man " — ^indicating with a nod of his head that he 
referred to Mr. Woodlesford — " do seem to have 
letters from mighty fine folk." 

The Frenchman laughed, shrugged his shoulders, 
spread out his hands deprecatingly, as if to intimate 
that his knowledge of English did not carry him 
through a sentence so long as this, gave the packet 
back to the postman, and, taking off his hat with 
a sweeping bow, as if to impress his foreign origin 
on the peasant, turned down the lane. 

When he found a little shelter behind a hedge 
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which struggled to overtop its neighbours de 
Brissac pulled up. He cut the red cord, broke the 
seal of his packet. He unfolded a sheet, carefully 
read what was written on it, then looked before 
him, frowning. 

The missive purported to be from his father. It 
could be read as a testimony of paternal anxiety, 
but de Brissac knew that it meant something very 
different. 

Evidently he had not given entire satisfaction 
at the Tuileries, and was being called to account. 
It was, as of course he knew, the invariable habit 
of the First Consul to set one man to a certain 
business and then to provide another to oversee 
him. But it was equally the Corsican's habit to 
let the original agent work separately as long as he 
showed a sufficiency of zeal. Now the letter in 
de Brissac's hand was evidence that he had not 
done all expected of him, since he was simmioned to 
meet his superior the next day in Hull itself. 

Charles walked slowly along the road. His first 
motion of dismay was superseded by a certain 
complacency. He could give an account of him- 
self that ought to satisfy any man, even Bonaparte, 
who, Heaven knew, was exacting enough. He had 
kept his eyes open, and if, for the last five months, 
since that eventful night and day when he seemed 
hot on the scent, Ufe had settled down at the Moat 
House into a placidity that was only a remove from 
stagnation, it was not his fault. 

He had not been idle. He had continued his in- 
vestigations. He knew who inhabited each of the 
scattered farms, the individual's political principles, 
his character in Pidsea market. He had even 
gleaned information about the various parsons. 
One man held three Uvings and had never appeared 
in any of them. The curate, who served them for 
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the princely income of eighty pounds, was a scholar 
and a recluse ; the spiritual Father of Pidsea was 
a three bottle man. The rector of Bktwick rode 
to hoimds and dealt (in the way that those who 
dabble in equine interests usually seem to do) with 
more keenness than scrupulousness in nags he bred 
himself. Charles was still persuaded that the Gap 
was the key to the situation, and therefore he had 
striven to cultivate the acquaintance of this horse- 
breeding parson, but unfortunately — for the French- 
man's designs — the unhappy man had once spoken 
in favour of Mr. Fox and was therefore not per- 
mitted t6 set foot in the Moat House. 

One thing, however, de Brissac had not been 
able to accomplish. He was persuaded that the 
occasion would come when everything would turn 
on his being able to get out of his room at will at 
night. He had not yet found the way to this. 

The obvious, the simple plan of asking to be 
moved he had rejected. His first idea had been to 
petition Marie-EUse for a change, urging his love 
for sunshine when Mr. Woodlesford, who would be 
sure to make it difl&cult for his daughter to refuse, 
should be present. But that might be showing 
his hand, supposing any suspicions were entertained. 
He never could be quite sure that his own version 
of himself was accepted in its entirety by Marie- 
EUse, though as the days went by and left her so 
even-tempered, so serene, he began to wonder if his 
perceptions had played him false, if, after all, there 
had been any anxiety, any great emotion, any 
great joy with her. 

But if he watched Marie-Elise sometimes for 
motives of diplomacy, his eyes sought her face far 
more frequently for the mere pleasure of dwelling 
there. 

The impression she had made on him from the 
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first deepened. He began to perceive that there 
was an immense difference between her and other 
women who in the past had captivated his thoughts. 
Their charm diminished with time, knowledge, 
proximity ; hers grew, until one day, all at once, it 
came home to him that he hstened to her, obeyed 
her suggestions, waited for her approval, strove to 
avoid her displeasure. 

" She has the compelling quality," he explained, 
still trying to evade himself to himself. 

Happily, for his deliberate bUndness, there had 
been no reason lately why he should not follow her 
lead. The quiet, llie calm had been something 
apart, had touched chords in him, had opened up 
a side of his nature that he had not even imagined 
to be there. He was drifting, and he knew it ; he 
was growing, and he knew it ; and yet, since there 
is a warp to the woof of every fabric, he could still 
assure himself that he was carefully following out 
his instructions, that he was still dutifully making 
use of his cousins — of F6Ucit6, that is. 

But that httle lady was growing troublesome. 
She had come to the stage when it is all war and 
tempest and eagerness with a woman situated as 
she was. She wanted to get on to something 
definite — did she know what ? But whatever it 
might be she wanted to come to it quickly . Charles, 
on the other hand, asked above everything to 
temporize. She was always showing him her hand ; 
he was always pretending not to see it. 

" She is not in love with me," he told himself 
brutally. " But she is in love with being made 
love to." 

The one acceptable thing about this otherwise 
disturbing letter de Brissac held in his hand was 
the break it entailed. He thought of that immedi- 
ately. Like most men, he believed that he had 
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only to be absent long enough and the old footing 
would be forgotten. Besides, the break would give 
Jim time to intervene, F6Ucit6 a chance to pull 
up. He was convinced that with reflection wiser 
thoughts would come to her. Shallow his Uttle 
cousin might be, Ught even, vain to a degree ; but 
she was still Marie-EUse's sister, had been brought 
up to the same standards, to the same ideals. He 
concluded, perhaps because he wanted to do so, 
that training would prevail against temperament. 

" She will hate me when I come back," he 
summed up, guided by his experience. " She will 
realize how fooUsh she has been and be determined 
to act differently, and in a week — if I will — ^we shall 

be back where we were " He raised his head. 

He smiled to a storm cloud scudding over the sky, 
and as he turned to go back to the Moat House he 
took a vast credit to himself for not taking all the 
advantage he might of a little fool. 

He loitered for a few moments in the garden, 
timed his entrance to fit with the hour when old 
Mr. Woodlesf ord. should be in the hall lingering over 
his chocolate, for he wanted to make the annoimce- 
ment of his departure to all the family together, 
and certainly not to either of his cousins by them- 
selves. 

When he entered the first thing he noted was 
that his uncle's high-backed chair was planted 
straight before the fire, so that the old man sat 
with his back to the room, and he hid a smile, for 
he had learned that the attitude meant a difference 
of opinion in the family circle and that Mr. Woodles- 
ford was aggrieved, not to say sulky. 

He took his cup, waited. Marie-EUse sat by the 
chocolate-table. F6Ucit6 was obviously restless. 

" Why not work, dear ? " her elder sister whis- 
pered. 
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F61icit6 was beginning to say that she hated her 
frame, when Mr. Woodlesford raised his head. 

" Be sure that you do exactly what youf sister 
thinks expedient/' he announced. " She always 
knows so very much better than any one else." 

De Brissac refrained from glancing towards his 
cousin. He knew now that Marie-EUse and her 
father had differed, and that, since she had not 
given way, the altercation must have been about a 
matter of importance. 

" I don't see why " F61icit6 was beginning, when 

her sister interrupted. F61icit6 was Marie-EUse's 
weak point, and with one's weak point one does 
not always exercise the greatest discretion. 

" I did not mean to be peremptory, dear," she 
murmured. 

Whether F6Ucit6 was appeased or no, Mr. Woodles- 
ford certainly was not. 

" Hear ! " he remarked disagreeably, " your 
sister disclaims all wish to be arbitrary — when she 
has got all her own way." 

Still Marie-EHse neither excused herself nor made 
concessions. So de Brissac began to be curious 
both about the matter in dispute and Marie-EUse's 
attitude to it. 

" Of course," went on the old man, striving, as 
all unreasonable, weak people do, to goad the for- 
bearance of the strong into an argument, " I know 
I am no one. I have had that impressed on me 
not once or twice before. Reverence for parents is 
antiquated, out of fashion. Old people are always 
ignorant fools to the young. But I can tell you it 
was different in the time when your mother's father 
honoured me with his friendship. Had his daughter 
set herself up against him I fail to think what 
might have been the consequence." 

De Brissac smiled. As a matter of fact the 
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consequences of the difference of opinion between 
F61icit6 de Brissac and her father was one of the 
very few things in this life to which Mr. Woodles- 
ford could speak with certainty, since he had ex- 
perienced the effects of it. 

The jibe, the reference perhaps, brought a spot 
of colour into each of Marie-Elise's cheeks, but she 
did not hft her eyes. It occurred to de Brissac that 
she would not take shelter behind her sex and 
appeal to him to create a diversion. But then^ 
when he came to think of it, she had always stood 
or fallen on her own individuaUty. Never once 
had the " pity the poor woman " attitude been 
hers. 

Yet her silence, her self-command were more 
than he could see and ignore. A moment previously 
he had meant to learn all about this dispute. He 
knew that if he allowed Mr. Woodlesford to ramble 
roimd his grievance it was only a matter of time. 
Instead, he crossed up to the old man, strove to 
turn his attention. 

" Mon oncle," he began, " I have had a letter by 
this post." 

Though letters were, at this day, sufficiently 
rare to be always a source of interest, this did not 
seem to be a propitious beginning, for Mr. Woodles- 
ford but sat farther back in his chair, and tapped 
his snuff-box impatiently. 

" I, too, had a letter," he grumbled, " or was it 
addressed to you, Marie-Elise ? Did my sight fail 
me when I thought I saw my name on the cover ? " 

" The letter," repUed the dignified woman by 
the chocolate-table, " was addressed to you, father." 

" Really ! " replied Mr. Woodlesford. " Seeing 
how it was appropriated, I should hardly have 
thought it." 

Just for an instant Marie-Elise's composure all 
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but failed her. Her hands went out ; her Kps 
parted, then she steadied herself. 

" Let me fill your cup again, mon cousin," she 
said to de Brissac. 

" Do you consider that two cups would be good 
for him ? " the old man snarled. 

Once more de Brissac was driven into the breach. 

" My letter," he said, taking out the sheet, 
" brings me good news. It is from my father. He 
is safe with the army of the Prince de Cond6. He 
has managed to scrape a httle money together, ce 
bon pfere, which he has sent me by a safe hand to 
Hull. The messenger has arrived, writes to me 
from there. I am to meet him at once, for he is 
but passing through. Therefore to-morrow, when 
Mr. Moggs goes " 

" You will ride with him " questioned Marie- 

EUse with a sudden ring in her voice. 

"That," answered de Brissac, "was my inten- 
tion." 

" And," she went on, " when will you be back ? " 

" In a few days." 

F61icit6 came quickly up to him. 

" Does it mean that you are going away alto- 
gether ? " she cried out, and her voice was sud- 
denly shrill, it was so imperative. 

De Brissac heard and laughed ; it was the only 
thing to do. 

" How could I go away ? " he jested. " You for- 
get I am an outcast. I have no home if you turn 
me away." 

" I think," put in Mr. Woodlesford, " that I may 
say, still, that my house is open to you as long as 
you care to remain with us. You " — with a hostile 
glance at his elder daughter — " permit me to say 
that?" 

This time Marie-Elise did not appear to hear 
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the taunt. She was looking at her cousin, all her 
mind evidently on him. 

" Whom do you go to meet ? " she asked. 

De Brissac put the letter before her. 

" You see how it is," he went on, with just a 
touch of anxiety, as she sat with the sheet in her 
hand, her eyes fixed, not on him, but on the window. 
She was evidently weighing something, or coming 
to a determination. 

Presently she turned to the man who was watch- 
ing her. 

" Mon cousin," she said in a low voice, " I have 
a favour to ask of you." 

He bent quickly to her. She was nervous, dis- 
turbed. He had never seen her either before. She 
lifted her eyes. 

" Will you do something for me ? " she entreated. 

De Brissac could hardly believe his ears. The 
appeal might be to the cousin ; but it was to the 
man also. He had heard it times without coimt 
from other women, but he had never thought to 
listen to it from this one. 

" What do you want me to do ? " he asked. He 
felt as if earth, and heaven too, were moving in 
one great sweep about him. 

But before she answered Marie-Elise changed her 
attitude. It is said that women have many virtues, 
but that the quality called " fair play " is not one 
of them. Miss Woodlesford happened to possess it. 

" It was not right of me to put it in that way," 
she breathed. 

" Put it which way you will," he answered im- 
petuously. 

" No ! no ! " she protested. 

She clasped her hands nervously on her knees. 
He saw that the moment which had been so be- 
wildering was past. 
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" My cousin," he began again, but quietly, and 
so exercising greater self-denial than she realized, 
" I should like to serve you." 

" But " she hesitated. 

'• We will make no conditions," he decided, " ask 
me." 

" Then," she returned, speaking rapidly, her eyes 
looking away from him, " if you would stay away 
one whole week, from Tuesday until the following 
Tuesday I " 

He stood silent. He had not expected this. He 
wondered why she wanted him out of the way ; the 
letter franked by Mr. Pitt flashed into his mind ; 
his uncle's displeasure followed next, and then he 
swept poUtics, his own position, everything but 
the request, and the chance of service it gave him, 
out of his thoughts. 

" Ma cousine," he answered, " it shall be as you 
wish. I will go to-morrow, I shall not return 
until the same day the following week." 

She thanked him with a troubled smile ; and he 
saw that her victory put him for the moment 
farther from her, since lus presence was a source of 
embarrassment. He saimtered to the window, 
looked steadily into the courtyard, with its flagged 
pavement, and the well in the centre, which was 
said to be the one reUc left of an older house that 
had stood siege from the Northmen six himdred 
years or more ago ; and he was thinking, as he 
had done so often before, that had the courtyard 
been carpeted with grass he might have risked a 
jump down out of his window, but that the worn 
slabs of stones made the notion an obvious folly, 
when he heard the swish of a gown. He was not 
surprised. He had expected Marie-Elise would 
slip away. 

He kept his position, and then, just as the glow 
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was fading from his heart, and he was beginning 
to wonder what he could do in Hull for seven 
times twenty-four hours, F61icit6 came up behind 
him. 

" What has Marie-Elise been saying to you ? " 
she demanded. " She is always whispering to 
people and appropriating them. First she took Jim 
Hone — Jim is such a fool he'd be taken in by any 
one — ^now she wants to annex you, too." 

De Brissac glanced apprehensively over his 
shoulder, and was relieved to see that Mr. Woodles- 
ford was nodding over a book. He looked sidewajrs 
at F61icit6. The glance might have warned her, it 
was so hostile, but she did not happen to see it. She 
was looking before her, her head down, her attitude 
a plain provocation. The man for whose benefit the 
pose was arranged suddenly flung the scrupulousness 
that had dominated him but a moment before to 
the winds. 

" I," he assured himself, " will give her what she 
wants and as much of it as she pleases." 

He laughed hardly, and to himself the sound 
brought back the Charles of the Sans-Culottes. 

" No one," he began, " coidd make me Marie- 
Elise's slave." 

" Why not ? " demanded the girl. 

" Because," he breathed, " I am in bondage 
already— else where . ' ' 

His glance, his tone, supplemented his words. 
F61icit6's eyes danced, her cheeks came out like a 
full blush rose. 

" I don't understand," she declared. 

He nearly laughed in her face. The answer was 
as old as coquetry, and one of the stalest things 
about it. 

" I think you do," he went on. 

" Then," she said, diverting him a little at last. 
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for this was not precisely the reply he had ex- 
pected of her, " I'll put you to the proof." 

" With pleasure, fair queen," he returned. 

** What did Marie-Elise want from you ? " 

De Brissac moved sharply round. He would 
have Uked to shake the spiteful minx. A fooUsh 
woman, he made haste to tell himself, always wants 
to make a man betray a woman who is better than 
herself. 

The neatly-turned sentence — sentiments done 
up in silver paper, as if they were bon-bons, were 
fashionable in France until the Revolution swept 
them and so many other elegancies away — at least 
preached caution to him. 

" Marie-EUse wanted " he began. 

But F^cit6 also had her moment of intuition. 
She saw that she had displeased, that she had 
checked the flow of spontaneity, that she was 
about to be put off with an invention. 

She at once cried out with her peace-offering. 

** Did Marie-Elise tell you about next week ? " 
she began. 

De Brissac smiled slowly into the flushed face. 
He nearly hated the girl at this moment and yet 
he admired her innate dexterity. 

" She told me nothing, ch6rie," he returned. 

" Then I will tell you something," the girl burst 
forth. " I do not care if she did say I was to be 
quiet about it. Why shoidd Marie-Elise always be 
obeyed ! She made papa promise — she forced him 
to promise — ^not to mention it to you. That was 
why he was so cross. It was depriving a dog of 
his bone, for of course, since you are a de Brissac, 
he wants above everything to show you how im- 
portant he is." 

" But," demurred de Brissac, " ought I to hear 
trom you ? " 
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F61icit6 tossed her head. 

" If you don't want to know I am sure I do not 
want to tell you," she retorted. 

She flung away. De Brissac's first impulse was 
to let her go, to play fairly and squarely by the 
woman who but so short a time before had appealed 
to him. Then, crossing his better impulse, came 
the thought of that mission which was for ever 
pushing him into devious ways. F61icit6 was too 
useful to be aUenated. Her ill-will would be a 
particularly awkward factor. He must conciliate 
her. 

He put out his hand, caught her skirt. 

" Little cousin," he whispered. 

She did not turn her head, but she remained 
still. Her neck was white and pretty, her hair 
grew in Uttle curls round her small ears. He pulled 
her a step closer. Still she did not turn her head. 

He sighed very softly ; all at once she wheeled 
quickly round. 

" You fooUsh child," he breathed. 

He took her hand boldly now. She let him have 
it ; raised her eyes. 

" Do you know how pretty you are? " he cried 
out. 

She heard the ring in his voice, she looked so 
much, such great things, that he exclaimed — " And 
I am only the penniless cousin from France." 

" What has your wealth or poverty to do with 
it ? " she retorted. "Now you are being fooUsh." 

He moved a little from her. It was high time to 
change the conversation. He pulled up a chair. 

" Sit down," he said, pleasant and gay and 
carefully cousinly, " and let us be comfortable." 

She obeyed. But she swept back her hair with 
a bewildered movement, looked beseechingly at 
him. He knew that she was asking him for an 
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explanation ; that her experience was not large 
enough to tell her that this was an entire force in 
full retreat. 

The women he had played with in the old days 
would have simulated indifference if they did not 
feel it, would have waited until the revolution of 
the wheel brought opportimity round to them 
again. F61icit6, on the other hand, tried to jump 
the circle, and but one way of doing that occurred 
to her. She would voluntarily betray Marie-Elise, 
would break her promise, would make him under- 
stand that nothing, when he came in, was binding. 
She reasoned that her cousin would be immensely 
flattered by finding himself treated exceptionally, 
that it would make him very pleased with her. 
She did not know — how coidd she ? — that men 
have a tendency to think that if a favoured one is 
singled out to-day and honour trampled upon for 
him, that that is an argument in itself for conclud- 
ing that the privileges will be passed on to a suc- 
cessor equally favoured on the morrow. 

" I am not going to mention this to Jim Hone," 
the girl announced, " but next week really may be 
quite lively and exciting." 

" Because I shall be gone," her cousin answered. 

" No I " retorted the young woman, " but be- 
cause some one else will be here." 

De Brissac moved his elbow off the sill of the 
window. This was news, news that he must in- 
vestigate still farther. 

" Who will be here ? " he demanded. 

" Are you afraid that it may be some one I like 
better than you ? " asked F61icit6, hoping that she 
teased him. 

" I have such small claims," her cousin depre- 
cated. " But who is this some one ? " 

F61icit6 leaned forward. " I don't know any 
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names," she went on. " Marie-Elise is too fond of 
thinking that no one can keep a secret but herself 
to tell me. But I have found out — I talked ever so 
nicely to father, and all for you ! — that some one is 
going to stay here next week who has a lot to do 
with this La Vendue expedition. Marie-EUse per- 
fectly badgered father until he promised not to tell 
you. I can't see why. It is ridicidous of her, of 
course. She made father very cross, and he won't 
like your being away either, for I can't think of 
anything he would enjoy more than to walk you 
round as a real live de Brissac nephew." 

She stopped ; the man who had listened to her 
was silent. He did not think much of the revela- 
tion. It was only the perennial plan of an ^migr6 
invasion cropping up again. But he did think a 
good deal about F6Hcit^'s breaking her word with- 
out a single touch of hesitation. 

" Ask a woman to keep a secret," he was begin- 
ning to himself, and then his ears caught the sound 
of a horse being galloped up the road beyond the 
moat. 

" Some one is coming," exclaimed F6Ucit6. 
" What if our visitors have come before they are 
expected I You will have to know them." 

" I will go and see," de Brissac answered. 

He walked across the room, he went to the outer 
door, threw it open, ran down the strip of flagged 
way, hastened over the bridge across the moat. 
The evening was already drawing in, the day had 
been gloomy, a mist from the sea himg over the 
land. The Frenchman could only just distinguish 
a man riding rapidly northwards — to the Gap he 
told himself, and he was almost sure that the figure 
urging the horse along was that of Jim Hone, when, 
as he stood in the sharp air, the wind blowing in 
his face, Marie-Elise, with a shawl about her to 
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protect her from the cold, came out from the stable 
to him. 

"I saw you, my cousin," she began sternly; 
" what are you doing here ? " 

" And you, my cousin ? " he retorted, on his 
defence, " why are you out so late ? " 

Marie-Elise looked him full in the face. Her 
glance seemed to say, " I will not he, I will not pre- 
varicate." She kept silence a moment or two. 
The rider— out towards Blatwick — was swallowed 
up in the darkness. Then she spoke. 

" Mon cousin," she said, " had we not better go 
in?" 

Charles turned with her. He was baffled; she 
had tacitly refused to explain. 

" Thank God she makes use of no petty tricks," 
he murmured, and he smiled as F61icit£ had never 
seen him smile. 

But Marie-Elise had turned again as if once 
more she would watch the horse and its rider over 
the high, bleak land. 



CHAPTER IX 
" HIS majesty's port of kingston-on-hull " 

" A man who tells nothing, or one who tells all, will equally 
have nothing told to him,' 



** 



The next morning, as soon as it was day, de 
Brissac set off with the carrier, and in due time 
" alighted," as the phrase of the hour was, at the 
King's Head in the Watergate Street of the Royal 
Port on the banks of the wide mud-coloured Hum- 
ber. His uncle had recommended the lodging as a 
place where " decent folks " congregated, which 
meant that the landlord was a hot Tory, and that 
the guests were ready at any hour of the day, or 
night, to drink to the health of Mr. Pitt and to the 
downfall of all who sympathized with the Whigs and 
their nefarious ways. 

This reputation also weighed with de Brissac, 
though not from the point of view of Mr. Woodles- 
ford. He would be a wolf in lamb's clothing in the 
very midst of the sheep folk, and he might glean 
a scrap or two of information that would be useful 
later. At any rate he meant to keep his eyes and 
his ears open. He thought of his r61e with greater 
complaisance as the morning wore on, for with 
every mile that separated him from the Moat 
House his recent disincUnation to do his part 
diminished and by the time he reached Hull he 
was nearer to the frame of mind in which he had 
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landed there in the previous autumn than he had 
been for some weeks past. 

He employed the early part of the day wandering 
about the town. He saimtered through the High 
Street, bordered on either hand with the sub- 
stantial houses of prosperous merchants, he passed 
the old city gate, he went down to the market 
square, and then, leaving aside the church, reached 
the docks. Though he came to it last, this was 
the point he had been making for all along. He 
walked slowly down the quays, looked attentively 
at the brown, sUmy mud flats, he marked the tangle 
of riggings and sails outlined against the gray sky, 
which were a defiance in themselves to Napoleon and 
that famous continental blockade of his. Charles 
de Brissac let nothing escape his observation : even 
a dirty child, a slouching man, a shrill-tongued 
woman seemed to interest him. 

At length he left the docks, where merchandise 
was imloaded, and reached the old Whitefriar quay, 
where the fishing-smacks generally came in to 
transfer their catch to the carts brought down to 
the water's edge for that purpose, and which, set- 
ting out at once, travelled day and night by relays 
of horses arranged to meet them as they passed, to 
convey fish, with what was then looked on as 
marvellous celerity, to Leeds or York while it was 
still fit for food. 

On this particular afternoon the quay was un- 
usually idle, a crowd of sails going down the Humber 
explained that. De Brissac was about to turn 
away, feeling that nothing was to be gleaned here, 
when one boat caught his attention. Her build was 
different to any of her neighbours, her name was 
carefully painted out, her whole hull was coloured 
a dun shade, as if to make her as nearly Uke the 
stagnant pool in which she lay as possible. She 
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was apparently waiting neither for decoration nor 
for repair, as no work was going forward on her. 
But de Brissac had seen her, or her sister, before,* 
had seen her lying in towards the Gap on that 
memorable day when he visited Jim Hone's farm 
at Blatwick. 

Instantly the boat became of paramount impor- 
tance to Napoleon's agent. He moved cautiously 
towards her. He saw that a plank was laid across 
her deck to the rough, cobble-paved footway. 

He thrust his hands into his pockets, and hum- 
ming a John Bull air, put his foot boldly on to the 
plank. He stepped across unopposed. He stood 
unmolested on the deck. He observed how trim 
everything was. He cast a swift glance at a pile 
of nets — they were dry — peered into two buckets — 
both of them were empty and innocent of fish 
scales or the traces of refuse. He walked along 
aft, he noticed that all the hatches were down. 
He went to the one leading to the hold, tried to 
raise it. It was fastened. He walked to the fore- 
castle ; it was fastened. At first he had suspected 
a trap, that he was being purposely allowed to 
come on board, that at any moment he might be 
seized; now he was beginning to think that the 
boat really was deserted. 

" Is any one here ? " he called. 

His voice echoed over the deck, mingled with 
the many other sounds of the busy port and was 
lost. He tried again. The same result followed. 

The silence seemed to de Brissac to have some- 
thing peculiarly mysterious about it, and yet, since 
there was no other course open to him, he had to 
go back on shore again. He walked a little way. 
He thought perhaps if he hid where he could watch 
he might see a man, or several men, board this 
mysterious craft. He looked at the next boat by 
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the quay. There was nothing exceptional about 
her. She was being cleaned with a plentiful supply 
of water, much mopping and not a httle strong 
language. 

De Brissac went round her, boarded a hulk, and 
tried to come opposite the object of his curiosity 
from the other side. One or two sailors passed 
him, and he was meditating whether it would be 
advisable to risk a display of EngUsh in order to 
question them, when a big, burly individual, with 
a heavy beard and a skin entirely covered with 
pock-marks, lounged up against him. De Brissac 
was instantly on the defensive, he was straighten- 
ing his back, when he felt a seaman's finger dig 
into his arm. The man pressed his forefinger 
against him once, then paused, twice quickly, then 
paused again and pressed once more. Finally he 
completed his manoeuvre by describing a ring 
with that same forefinger, as if enclosing his first 
communication in a circle. 

It was undoubtedly a secret signal. Charles 
knew that at once. He did not face round immedi- 
ately, but when he did turn he saw that the sailor 
stood expectantly beside him. The two contem- 
plated each other. De Brissac kept his face perfectly 
neutral, awaiting developments. On the face of the 
seaman was some perplexity, some uncertainty. 

" Is it you, skipper ? " he muttered at length. 

De Brissac laughed as if the question amused 
him. 

" Who could it be if not myself ? " he returned, 
hoping that his involved reply might lead the giant 
in the blue jersey to mention a name. 

But he had reckoned without the proverbial 
caution of the Yorkshireman. The seaman slowly 
searched his pockets, shook his head, and finally 
muttered, " I dunno." 
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De Brissac laughed yet more lightly. 

" My friend," he demanded, " how goes it ? 
What is your report ? " 

But the sailor only came a step nearer, only 
peered with his sharp, gray eyes at the Frenchman 
before him. De Brissac taiew that his one chance 
was to bear the scrutiny unflinchingly, nonchalantly. 

" Well ! " he questioned, when at length the big 
man stepped back, " are you satisfied ? " 

" Why," grumbled the man, " don't you give 
me back the signal ? " 

This looked, at the first blush, a staggering ques- 
tion. De Brissac realized that he must either un- 
mask or be immasked. The second alternative 
was the last he proposed to submit to without a 
struggle, for there was evidently something to be 
learned here, so, being always fertile in resource, 
he took a daring way out of the impasse. 

" Never mind about the word for to-day," he 
answered loftily. " I suppose the snuff Marsac is 
the brand you buy ? " 

It was at the most a bow drawn at a venture, 
yet he saw by the face fronting him that the arrow 
had gone home. 

" Aye," answered the sailor drily, " that brand 
be good enough for the Ukes of me." 

" And the price," dared de Brissac, recollecting 
the centimes that were sometimes marked above or 
below the red lines. 

" If you don't know this go, how should I ? " 
answered the sailor, lowering his brows. 

" I didn't say I didn't," put in de Brissac quickly, 

but I wanted to make sure you did." 

I don't see what call you have to doubt me, 
skipper," the sailor grumbled. 

" A precaution, my friend, a precaution," laughed 
the Frenchman, and now, unhappily for himself. 
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he took his hand from the fold of his coat, and 
waved it outwards with an easy gesture. 

The fisherman followed the smooth, open palm 
with eyes that narrowed quickly, he looked again 
at the face fronting him. 

" Hump ! " he grunted, " it is a rum go, this." 
He put his back against a post, removed his sou'- 
wester off his mass of stubbly gray hair, expectorated 
both with deUberation and precision on the flags, 
and then carefully replaced his head covering. 

" Noa," he remarked, and it was evident that he 
had been holding counsel with himself, " I don't 
like it, I don't. That isn't the hand of a man who 
has sailed his boat reg'lar." 

De Brissac did not catch the uneasy mutterings, 
for the seaman spoke under his breath, but he did 
see that the day was going against him, that some 
new consideration had occurred to the sailor. He at 
once suggested the generally accepted peacemaker, 

" Come and have a drink ? " he invited. 

The sailor put up his great thimib and reflectively 
scratched his beard. 

" It isn't just right some'ow," he reminded him- 
self. " It isn't what I was led to expect." 

De Brissac tapped him on the shoulder. 

*' My friend," he said, "it is always the unex- 
pected in our business." 

" Not among them as works together." 

" Come," repeated Charles, " and have a drink. 
I'll explain then." 

The big figure swung round. De Brissac saw 
that caution, not he, had won the day. Yet this 
sailor knew something — something that it might 
be so very well worth his while to learn. Was he 
to be baffled by an Englishman, and an English 
peasant to boot ! He tried again the allurement 
of a drink, named gin hot or a glass of rum. 
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** No, mister," declared the man drily. " No one 
can say as how I am not partial to my grog, but I 
only drinks with folks I knows and is know'd to. 
This isn't the time for strangers and hail-fellows- 
well-met." 

" But " demurred Charies. 

The sailor wiped his beard on the arm of his jersey. 

" Aye," he commented, " that's about it. It 
is ' but ' here," and this time he turned on his 
heel with such a determination that it admitted 
of no further argument. 

De Brissac muttered an impatient word. This 
chailce encounter brought to a proper conclusion 
would have been an excellent thing to plead to the 
superior who, he knew, was to sit in judgment on 
him later in the day. Now it was so obviously an 
occasion mismanaged or lost that he was debating 
whether it would be prudent to mention it at all 
when he saw that the sailor had worked his way 
roimd to the mysterious craft, and that he was 
contemplating her with his hands in his pockets. 
De Brissac was on the wrong side, so he could not 
see if any signal was made from the tiny cabin 
window, but in a minute or two he marked that 
the seaman set off with a brisk, firm tread, as 
if he had been given a commission and was going 
to execute it. 

" Has he received orders ? Is he going to re- 
port ? " shot through Charles' mind. 

At any rate it was his business to follow and see. 

The sailor left the quay, crossed the dock bridge 
and turned up one of the narrow lanes running 
from the water's edge to the town. De Brissac 
felt in his pocket for the pistol he alwajrs carried, 
and having made sure that it was in its place, 
hurried up the same dirty, low alley. The sailor 
went on without hesitation, de Brissac kept care- 
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fully behind. The track was narrow, the houses, 
out of repair, evil-smelling, evidently peopled by 
the dregs of the population, rose high either side 
of him, then, just as he was beginning to wonder 
if he was being decoyed into a neighbourhood 
where it would be easy to cut his throat, the man 
took an abrupt turn to the right, and de Brissac, 
following, saw that the road suddenly widened out 
to run round the four sides of the fine old church 
and its spacious graveyard. 

The sailor paused. De Brissac, leaning against 
an angle of the wall, waited too. Then the sailor 
went and sat down on a tomb. 

De Brissac followed the road round the church, 
found a gate, and entering the graveyard on the 
opposite side, began to stalk the sailor from behind 
under cover of the rows of memorial stones. Slowly 
working his way behind pillars, funeral urns, and 
great squares of masonry, while the seaman sat 
with his eyes fixed on the lane up which he had 
come, de Brissac crept to within a few feet of him. 

Then the Frenchman crouched down behind a 
high monument, arranged himself so that by 
putting his head out only a little way he could 
watch the sailor's movements. 

There was evidently no hurry. The seaman 
took out his pipe and filled it. De Brissac repressed 
a shiver. The cold wind blew up from the Himiber. 
It began to drizzle, the water mist stole up and 
seemed to cling with a peculiar clanuniness to 
the tombstones and to the coarse, rank grass which 
grew about them. 

" At least," muttered de Brissac, with a pecu- 
Uarly Gallic touch, " I have zeal, but I wish I 
were not so cold." 

The clock boomed in the church tower. It 
struck three times, and at five he was bidden to 
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meet his superior. He hoped before then that he 
might have gleaned news of such importance that 
he could adopt an attitude not only defensive 
but patronizing. 

He waited again. He grew colder and colder. 
He wondered if the sea-faring giant was case- 
hardened to such trifles as falls of the thermometer, 
and then a cautious peep told him that the seaman 
was knocking out his pipe. That seemed to in- 
dicate a move of some kind. De Brissac turned 
on to his hands and knees and crept a Uttle nearer. 
He heard steps, slow, deliberate steps. He looked 
round the angle of the grave and an expression of 
amazement, of gratification touched his face. 
But almost as quickly it died away. He had seen 
that another sailor was approaching, had imme- 
diately recognized Bill Thisselton from Blatwick, 
and a very Uttle reflection told him that the sailor 
would be sure to mention the strange man who 
had spoken about snufi Marsac to him on the 
quay, that most probably Bill would connect it 
with the Frenchman at the Moat House, on whom 
he kept a watch that he was at no pains to disguise, 
and that the two would then take every precaution 
against their conversation being overheard. 

Exactly what he had anticipated followed. 

" Where is the skipper's snuff ? " he heard Bill 
begin. 

"There is more than you inquiring for that," 
he caught the sailor retort. 

"Then there didn't ought to be," declared 
Thisselton. 

" I thought that," the sailor answered, " but 
there was a Frenchy " 

" Here ? " broke in Bill. 

" By the dock there, half an hour or more gone." 

" Where is he now ? " Thisselton went on* 
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" I dunno," grunted the mariner. 

" Then," decided Bill, " you come along. If 
it's him I thinks it is we only talks with four walls 
about us and a door tight shut." 

Bill pulled his mate's sleeve to emphasize his 
decision. The big man rose obediently. The two 
walked along out of the churchyard. At the 
comer they separated. Bill was evidently a superior 
tactician, for he wheeled about, and the other 
man wheeled about every twenty paces, so that 
had any one been attempting to follow them he 
must have been detected. 

" Peste ! " growled de Brissac, bafSed for the 
second time that afternoon. 

He let five minutes elapse, praying that Thisselton 
might not take it into his head to turn back and 
examine the churchyard. As soon as it seemed 
to him safe he rose. He was damp, dirty, dis- 
appointed. He twisted about to see if there was 
much mud on his blue coat, wondered how he 
could accoimt for his condition at the King's Head. 
He walked down the flagged way which led through 
the centre of the graveyard to the west door of 
the church. He saw that a small opening, cut 
in the large oaken barrier that had been in its 
place since the Middle Ages, was propped open. 
He looked idly into the church. The picture, 
seen in vignette, attracted him. He stepped over 
the high threshold, stumbled over a broom and a 
bunch of mops. Recovering his foothold, he 
walked on a few paces. It was warmer within, 
it was quiet, peaceful. A thought occurred to 
him. He would not go back to the King's Head, 
he would not run the gauntlet of curioxis looks 
and wagging tongues, he would sit down here 
until it was time to keep his appointment. If, 
when the time came, he presented himself un- 
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kempt, dirty, bedraggled, it would but be evidence 
of his zeal. 

He sat down not very far from the door on one 
of the benches that — so a large brass tablet testified 
— had been freed from rent for the use of the poof 
by one John Bush, Alderman of the borough. 

His seat was narrow and hard, but it gave him 
a good view, and since there was a certain novelty, 
to him, in them, the high-fronted family pews, 
down either side aisle, carefully screened with 
heavy curtains, where the woodwork terminated 
too soon for their owner's notions of privacy, 
momentarily attracted him. 

De Brissac glanced at these attributes of civic ' 
prosperity and wondered what description of men 
or women concealed themselves in them ; but 
as burghers, either in France or England, had 
no particular interest for him his mind very soon 
returned to his own concerns. He felt that, allowing 
for all misadventures, he had materially improved 
his standing that afternoon. He had pieced to- 
gether several more bits of the puzzle. He had 
established the valuable fact that snuff Marsac 
was known to a Hull fisherman, not for its properties 
but as an emblem, and that Bill Thisselton from 
Blatwick was in confidential communication with 
this man. 

Then a thought, bom of this train of circum- 
stance, flashed into his mind. Bill Thisselton 
had come to meet him with a cordial smile the 
very first day he arrived at the Moat House, the 
sailor this afternoon had done the same thing. 

" Sac k papiers 1 Nom de tonnerre 1 " ejaculated 
de Brissac, springing to his feet, his face working 
with excitement. " Is there, can there be some one 
so like me that both these men made the same 
mistake ? " 
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The idea seemed to open out endless possi- 
bilities, to give him immense advantages. It 
looked as if it might lead to so much, make him 
so nearly indispensable to his master that he could 
not sit still and think it over calmly. 

He rose, left the pew, he paced up the wide, 
flagged way. He glanced at the altar, and com- 
pared it with those in his own land, he glanced at 
the three-decker pulpit, and shrugged his shoulders, 
for it seemed to him that no refinement in oratory 
could come forth from such a hideous erection; 
he walked down one of the side aisles, paused before 
a monimient, for a woman's face, sculptured there, 
attracted his attention. Insensibly, having found 
one lovely face, if only in marble, he wandered 
on to look for another. That brought him to 
the north transept. He peeped into a curtained 
pew, smiled at the comfort of its well-stuffed 
upholstery, opened the door, and assured himself 
that this was a better place to rest in than his 
bench. He lay back snug, comfortable, at ease 
about himself, elated by his new discovery. He 
began to doze a httle, and roused himself. He 
dozed again. At length a scraping noise half 
awoke him ; but it was some seconds before he 
realized that the noise was a key turning in the 
lock of the west door, and that he was being shut 
in. 

He ran out of the pew, he shouted. But no one 
returned. He banged at the door, but he could 
not as much as rattle its solid frame. He saw 
that unless he could find another way out he 
was here for the night. He laughed aloud — he 
could not help it. Then he shrugged his shoulders. 

" One thing is at least certain," he assured 
himself. " I shall not keep my tryst to-night." 

He began to think of tus excuses, and then it 
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struck him that he had better explore the church 
from end to end while it was light. He tried all 
the doors, such windows as he could reach. Not 
one of them would open. There was evidently 
nothing for it but to remain where he was until 
the church was opened on the morrow. But if 
no one came to open it ! He remembered that 
the church where he sometimes went with Marie- 
Elise was never unlocked from Sunday to Sunday. 
Then he mxist make his presence known by tolling 
the bell. But that, he promised himself, should 
be a last resource. He would never draw attention 
unnecessarily to himself. Still, he thought he 
would see where the bells were. He walked to the 
tower. Two httle doors set in the wall, at either 
hand, seemed to lead into it. He opened one, 
mounted the worn, circular steps. They led to 
a little room, lighted by two unglazed slits, one 
side of which was taken up by an arrangement 
of ponderous machinery. That was evidently the 
clock. He was about to descend, to try the other 
staircase, when a second door, narrower still than 
the one by which he had entered, caught his atten- 
tion. He hardly thought it would lead to the 
bells, but his inquiring spirit prompted him to 
make certain. The rusty iron handle turned with 
so httle difl&culty that he looked at the lock, saw 
that it was newly oiled. He went along a length 
of narrow passage, groping by the wall when it 
was dark, catching gleams of the cold sky when 
a sht let in light and air. 

At length he was stopped by another door. De 
Brissac was quite unfamiliar with the history of 
the church, so he did not know that he had travelled 
along the side of the church until he stood before 
the door of a large space built over the porch, 
where, in more troubled days, the Lombard mer- 
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chants had been permitted to house their valuables 
and even their woollens and winseys. 

Now it was the door itself that interested him. 
There were several notices nailed on it, as if it 
were a place of meeting. One he spelled out was 
a beadle's summons, another was a strip off a 
mayoral proclamation. They were nailed one 
above the other, and he would have turned from 
them as local matters in which he had no concern 
had not the uppermost one attracted his attention. 
It had on it, printed over the proclamation^ re- 
gardless of what Mr. Mayor had to say, a rude 
woodcut, a representation of a woman, aged and 
bent, seated in a chair, and with a ring about 
her head. Charles no sooner marked that than 
every line, every scrap of the paper on which it 
was printed became of the utmost importance 
to him. He wondered how it had come there. 
Pictorial printing was by no means common at 
this epoch, and though the revolution in France 
and the hostility to it in Britain had helped on a 
certain rude form of pictorial display, this little 
badly-executed print seemed to Charles to have 
no connection with a squib or a satire, and yet 
to have come from one of those private presses 
— he ought to know, he had been forced into working 
one for a fiery Jacobin who loathed him while he 
appropriated the fruit of his dexterity — which, set 
up in garrets or cellars, poured forth a mass of 
invective or appeal or satire. He pulled the print 
away from its nail, he carried it back to the first 
air slit, he examined it in the light. The attitude 
of the woman, the rude drawing were exactly 
similar to that which he had seen at the foot of 
Bill Thisselton's bill for candles, and yet it recalled 
something more than that hastily-sketched repre- 
sentation to him. Surely he had seen a picture 
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of the same subject better executed somewhere — 
but where ? 

He puzzled his mind, he could not remember. 
Once, twice, he seemed to be on the point of enlighten- 
ment and each time it eluded him. 

His heart began to beat, his breath came 
quicker. He hurried into the clock chamber, down 
the stairs, took up his stand under a big window, 
and then cautiously unbuttoning an inner pocket 
in the lining of his vest, brought out Bill Thisselton's 
bill, which he had carried on him to show Napoleon's 
agent, and compared the drawings. They were 
evidently, undoubtedly, repetitions. Then they 
meant something, they told something 1 If only 
he could make out the subject of the picture he 
might learn so much. " An old woman sitting in a 
chair, a ring round her head. I wonder," he asked 
himself, " if that ring belongs to the picture or has 
it been added by those who agreed to make the 
drawing a mode of conununication ? " And then, as 
he turned that over in his mind, it leaped into his 
remembrance that the seaman who had pressed 
his arm had finished by describing a circle. 

" It is," he cried to himself, " an addition, it has 
nothing to do with the picture in itself, and the 
ring is the clue." 

He had no doubt about his decision. He put 
the picture and the receipted bill back into his 
vest. " A circle," he muttered to himself. He 
walked up the aisle quickly, down again. " A 
circle," he repeated, feeling he was on the very 
edge of a discovery. He forgot the bells, he 
slipped into the cushioned seat nearest the little 
door which he now regarded quite affectionately, 
since had it not been for its implied invitation 
to ascend he would never have found his treasure. 
His mind whirled gleefully. What a day it 
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had been ! His excitement banished — ^for some 
time at least — both himger and cold. He sat 
with his head between his hands. He fancied 
himself caressed, ffited, courted at the Tuileries, 
acknowledged by the ruler there as a man of per- 
spicacity and value. And then across his exidta- 
tion shot the memory of a woman's face. He 
seemed to hear what that woman would say, to 
realize what she would feel; to understand what 
her point of view would be. He moved uneasily. 
What was place, power, wealth, decoration if 
certain things were denied him ? But what did he 
want, how much did he want, and, above all, what 
would he sacrifice to gain it ? 

" Bon Dieu 1 " he muttered, and he meant that 
his own nature baffled him. He had always known 
there were two forces in him, two sides to him. 
He would probably not have been in his present 
position had he not tried to nm with the hare while 
hunting with the hounds. He turned impatiently. 
He made an effort to bring back his glow. Ins 
exultation by telling himself that if he stopped the 
exportation of arms from England to France it 
was at least a patriotic thing. 

But as he pleaded that, as he cried out about 
the sacred soil of " la patrie," he knew how his old 
friends, how his compeers would regard him ; he 
knew — ^his mind began to move very slowly before 
this — how Marie-Elise would look on him. 

" Grand Ciel 1 " he muttered weakly. " What 
else can I do ? " 

His perplexity brought with it a sense both of 
himger and of cold. He sat dejected, miserable. 

" Truly," he told himself, " the way of con- 
spirators is hard ! " 

He put up his feet, lay at length on the moreen- 
covered cushion. The noise without in the streets 
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gradually decreased, the watchman began his 
rounds, calling out that the night was fine and 
that all was secure, the clock tolled as the hours 
went on. After it grew dark Charles slept, and 
then awoke to find to his disappointment that it 
was but the clash of the great clock above his head 
ringing for midnight that had roused him. 

" If it were but morning ! " he muttered. 

He sat up, Ufted the cushion, which served to 
support the gouty leg of the legitimate occupier of 
the pew, and was about to place it beneath his head 
when he paused. 

There was a step in the church ! Some one was 
coming from the direction of the chancel. His 
first thought was of ghosts, of goblins, of all the 
troubled spirits which are said to arise and walk 
with the passing of night into day. Then he 
jeered at himself for such puerihty, was inclined 
to put the noise down to his own fancy. But the 
steps were coming on, a foot striking against the 
angle of a pew was substantial enough. The foot- 
falls came nearer. 

What if Bill Thisselton had tracked him down, 
what if he were to be taken out, bound, cast in to 
the cold water so near at hand ? 

The steps went past him. They halted at the 
Uttle door leading up to the clock room. 

Charles de Brissac remembered the print he had 
detached. His cold fear gave place to excitement. 
He crept right into the comer of the pew, he waited, 
hardly daring to breathe. 

The man whose steps had echoed in the silence 
and the darkness waited by the door. The foot- 
falls came again, and again they approached. A 
second man was coming to join iJie first one. The 
new-comer stood by the Uttle door as well. Not 
a word passed. De Brissac concluded that they 
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had identified each other by some sign. By the 
same symbol that had been pressed on his arm 
that afternoon ? Once he thought of rising, of 
risking everything, of joining the watchers, of 
making the mysterious motions. He was debating 
on that course when for the third time footsteps 
came up the aisle. But this time the visitor walked 
more quickly, more freely, and de Brissac con- 
cluded that tlie latest addition to the party was 
provided with a lantern. That disposed of his 
thought of leaving the pew. 

The group by the door waited, their numbers in- 
creased, and then, as if each man had known 
exactly how many comrades to expect, the silent 
figures formed themselves into two rows. Charles 
guessed that they were exchanging a final signal. 
One man stepped forward to open the door, and 
then for the first time the silence was broken. 

" The skipper," a gruff voice grunted. 

The speaker was silenced. The group, one by 
one, began to ascend, and Charles was just think- 
ing of creeping after them when, to his amazement, 
the hurrying of feet over the floor of the clock 
toom warned him that the midnight visitors were 
returning far more quickly than they had mounted. 
From their stiunbling, from the noise they made in 
contrast to their former stealthiness, de Brissac 
concluded that they were dismayed out of pru- 
dence. 

He was beginning to wonder what had happened, 
when the first of the men came back into the 
church. 

They hurried down, they dispersed, they mut- 
tered, they were evidently uneasy. Only one man 
stood by the door and waited, and presently there 
stole down to him the man with the lantern. 

" The old lady has gone right enough," this man 
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began. " She has been torn off purposely. Where 
are the others ? " 

" Saving their skins," retorted his comrade con- 
temptuously, but in an educated voice. 

The first man laughed. 

He waited by the door, his lantern held low down 
so that it threw no light on to him. The other 
man waited. 

" I can't make it out," he muttered. 

The man with the lantern moved at last. 

" It isn't Skipper Anne who has removed the 
old lady," he decided. " If he wanted to warn us 
he woidd take a better way than to let us thrust 
our heads into the Uon's mouth before we found 
we were in danger. It is a plot to entrap him, and 
we must look out he doesn't come here to-night. 
Be quick. We have no time to lose." 

The leader's decision was evidently not one to 
be questioned. The two men hastened away. 
Charles heard them go. He would have given much 
to have followed, but he knew too much of the 
stamp of men with whom he would have to do to 
hope that he would make a dozen steps after them 
without being caught. 

" I think," he concluded cynically, " that I had 
better keep myself aUve to tell what I know. A 
live mouse is better than a dead lion." 

He turned about, he stretched himself once more 
on the cushions. 

" I also think," he amended grimly, " that I shall 
be pardoned for not keeping my appointment." 



CHAPTER X 

MASTER OR MAN 
" Aux armes, Citoyens, Formes vos bataillons I " 

De Brissac aroused the sleepy watchman of the 
King's Head just before it was hght, for, by good 
fortune, some workmen engaged to do repairs had 
opened the side door of tiie church very early in 
the morning, and he had slipped out, imseen by 
them. 

" There's some one upstairs in your room waiting 
for you," the man muttered, but half-awake and 
very cross. 

De Brissac wondered if the visitor were really 
for him. He had no wish to encounter one at 
present, but he dared not risk English sufficient to 
inquire, so, after a moment's hesitation, he went 
up the dark, narrow staircase to the room that had 
been apportioned to him. He turned the handle 
abruptly, was careful to swing the door fully open 
before he entered. A candle was burning on the 
round table in the midst of the room ; a man was 
seated by that table. The watchman had not been 
mistaken. 

The intruder rose. The two men faced each 
other, examined each other with hostile eyes. 

" I think Monsieur mistakes," began de Brissac 
in his halting English, though his first glance had 
assured him that this spare, lean man, with the 
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shaven, keen face, was never bom on the British 
side of the Channel. 

The other man did not answer in words. In- 
stead he threw open his coat, and showed, sewn 
into the inner Unmg of his vest, a strip of ribbon 
striped red, white, and blue. It was that signifi- 
cant emblem in France, it was the mark of all the 
alterations and changes that she had recently 
imdergone, it was the tri-colour. De Brissac 
acknowledged its power as soon as it was displayed 
to him. He bowed low. " Vive la R^publique ! " 
he murmured. 

The stranger returned to his seat, drew the 
table to him, pulled nearer the paper on which he 
had been writing, and read the words he had put 
down. When he had refreshed his mind with a 
perusal of his notes, he took up the candle, and 
moving it imtil the light fell fully on the tall man 
before him, proceeded to a minute scrutiny. It 
was evident that the creased coat, the muddy 
boots, the weary air did not escape him. At length, 
and with the silence still unbroken. Napoleon's 
agent set the candle back on the table, and taking 
up the snuffers carefully trimmed the long wick 
until the flame, burning more brightly, showed 
the small room with the heavy, four-posted bed ; the 
high, painted chest of drawers, and the long, low 
window, finished off with rep curtains of a crude 
green. 

" I am," he vouchsafed when all this was ended, 
" Adolphe Colombe 1 " 

De Brissac bowed. The man's insolence, his 
assimiption of superiority braced him. He, too, 
could be offensive, irritating. 

" I am glad that you have made yourself at home 
in my room, Citoyen," he returned. " It saves me 
the trouble of looking for you later in the day." 
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Colombe knit his brows as he heard the easy 
words, noted that assurance of manner which he 
and his kind hated above most things since they 
never could acquire it. 

" Your orders, Citoyen," he retorted harshly, 
" were to seek me. You failed to keep your ap- 
pointment." 

" And you," put in de Brissac, still in that same 
careless style, " did me the honour to take posses- 
sion of my room instead." 

He brought up a chair, he seated himself, crossed 
his legs. The man facing him looked up sharply, 
his thin lips went to with a snap. For all lus 
gospel of equality, it was evident that Charles' lack 
of respect to a superior displeased him. 

De Brissac made no pretence of not seeing that. 
He merely went on to heighten the impression. 

" I cannot offer any refreshments," he remarked. 
" I would that I could, but the Citoyen may have 
dined and I have not ; he has assuredly been taking 
his rest while I have been particularly occupied, so 
if it pleases him" — ^turning with a courtly bow — 
"we will get to business." 

" I came for that," retorted Colombe drily. 

De Brissac laughed again ; and then he suddenly 
let a little alertness come into his manner. 

He bent over and touched the stranger's hand, he 
placed his finger on a scar on it, which showed 
plainly on the flesh below the little finger. 

" Citoyen," he said, " we have met before." 

Colombe neither confessed nor denied the accusa- 
tion. He looked at the man on whose conduct 
he had been sent to report and he frowned. The 
First Consul was not always wise or happy in the 
choice of his subordinates — apart from his soldiers ; 
but then he had to take them — ^at any rate in the 
first days of his power— where h^ could get them. 
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Yet, he was not wholly mistaken in Colombe. 
Though the man lacked dexterity, adroitness, 
the nameless touches of command which generally 
come only with birth and education, he had a kind 
of sledge-hammer strength in reserve, as de Brissac 
was to find to his cost. 

"Why," he demanded roughly now, **did you 
keep me waiting ? " 

De Brissac had an idea that this was said to 
show him that he was to answer, not to question, 
so he merely lifted his shoulders and did not even 
take the trouble to reply. 

" Why ? " snapped Colombe again and more 
fiercely. 

" Quant k 5a," returned de Brissac, " you must 
pardon me. Citizen Colombe, if I tell the representa- 
tive of the First Consul that I was better em- 
ployed." 

" And you," retorted the man opposite, with a 
growl in his voice, for he fully appreciated the 
distinction drawn between himself personally and 
his representation of his master, " you must 
explain to me what that employment was." 

De Brissac heard the peremptory speech. It 
took him back to Paris. It brought back to 
his memory all that he had put up with at the 
hands of other men of the same quality and per- 
suasion as this Colombe seated opposite him. 

He had been cuffed so often ; he longed super- 
latively to cuff in return. 

He glanced about him, looked almost affection- 
ately at the heavy furniture, for was it not sym- 
bolical of the land of roast beef and of present 
security? He looked towards the little window, 
and reflected that through it might be seen the 
gray, early dawn of perfidious Albion, were it not 
that the custom of the epoch had drawn heavy 
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^^^"^tains tightly across the opening. These re- 
flections lent force to his resistance. 

'* After all I would rather make my explanation 

to-morrow/' he answered, yawning. ** I am sleepy 
now." 

Colombe jerked himself upright, folded his arms. 

" Citoyen ! " he thundered, " the master who 
emplo3rs you, and me to report on you, is not the 
man to wait until it may please you or any other 
ci-devant aristocrat to be^/' 

De Brissac moved in his chair, hung an arm 
over its painted back, and laughed. 

" Citoyen ! '* he jested, " you are a worthy 
pupil of your master; when I return to the 
Tiuleries I wiU make a point of mentioning your 
zeal." 

Colombe sprang to his feet. 

" Citoyen," he hissed, " I did not come here to 
be put off with jests and evasions. If you have any- 
thing to say for yourself say it wUle you have 
the chance." 

" You mean," returned de Brissac, his eyebrows 
raised, his manner as airy as ever, '' that you would 
prefer to proceed at once." 

"At once," returned Colombe, sitting down 
again heavily. 

De Brissac had rarely felt more elated. To 
have the upper hand of one of these upstarts, to 
show that he was indifferent to such a man's 
pleasure or displeasure was a joy unspeakable. 

" You know," he still evaded, " that it is but 
early in the day." 

"Citoyen," retorted Colombe, "it would not 
matter to me what the hour was, but if you do 
not intend to obey the conunands of the First 
Consul tell me so. I am not the man to be trifled 
with." 
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Charles glanced at the sour face and smiled. 
He was stUl under the impression that he was the 
stronger man, that he could tell as little or as 
much as he thought good. 

''Then/' he conceded in his grandest manner. 
** since you are exigent, it would give me pleasure 
to gratify your zeal, Citoyen." 

llie green eyes opposite him were momentarily 
lighted with a blazing anger, the long-fingered 
hand was opened and shut slowly but very tightly. 

" Begin ! " Colombe muttered. 

De Brissac, this time, saw no further reason 
to tantalize. He gave his facts, that is, such facts 
as it pleased him to mention, carefully because 
he wanted to be impressive. He told his story 
from the moment when he stood by the Whitefriar 
dock until the time when he had been able to 
leave the church. 

After he finished a little silence followed. De 
Brissac turned his eyes to the window, he 
wished that the curtains were not before it, so 
that he could see the glimmering of the dawn. 
He shivered, and all at once found that he was 
vaguely uneasy. His story had not impressed as 
he had reckoned on its doing. He put his head 
back, and yawned, just to demonstrate to himself 
how entirely at his ease he was. 

A smart rap on the table compelled his attention. 
Colombe was leaning a little over towards him, his 
lips seemed thinner, tighter than before, his little 
eyes nearer together. 

" Citoyen ! " he demanded, *' who is this sailor, 
this Thisselton ? " 

De Brissac looked at the man staring so in- 
sistently at him, and was unpleasantly affected 
by his attitude. He answered the question, but 
he spoke more slowly, less readily than before. 
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Colombe wrote down the reply. He looked up, 
thtt pen still between his fingers, and the scar below 
the little finger showing out as a deep blue indent. 

••Citoyen," he said, "has the point of what 
you have been telling me escaped you, or have 
you so failed in your duty that you neglected to 
mention it ? " 

** The point ! " repeated de Brissac. 

Colombe smiled until his discoloured teeth showed 
from side to side. 

" Yes, Citizen," he retorted. " Must I put 
that point before you ? It is this : it is evident 
that there is a resemblance between you and some 
person referred to as the skipper." 

*' Oh that " evaded de Brissac, as if to intimate 

that a mountain was being made out of a mole-hill. 

*' Then you had seen it ? " 

" Of course." 
And you did not mention it I " 
Was a stupid sailor's blunder worth setting 
down as evidence ? " 

" Has anything else, has any one else, ever led 
you to the same conclusion ? " Colombe cried out. 

De Brissac half raised his head. He was about 
to reply in the negative when the manner of his 
first meeting with Marie-Elise flashed across his 
mind. Had she, too, mistaken him for another ? 
He had never thought of that before. 

" Nom de nom ! " rapped out Colombe, " you 
hesitate. Why ? " 

'* I was trying to recollect," de Brissac pre- 
varicated. 

He saw that he had not been believed, that his 
answer had been registered against him. For 
the first time he was touched by an approach to 
fear. The man before him was not the easy game 
he bad begun by believing. He waited, his eyes 
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fixed on the table. It was for his enemy to make 
the next move. He did not notice it at the moment, 
but all at once he called Napoleon's emissary his 
enemy. 

There was no long delay. 

'* For whom do you suppose you were mis- 
taken ? " Colombe askedl 

*' I do not know," de Brissac muttered. 

*' You must try to think, Citoyen." 

" I have told you that I do not know," Charles 
retorted in a sulky voice. 

** Whom have you known who is like you ? " 
the inquisitor went on. 

" How can I think of every man I have met ? " 
de Brissac cried out. 

Colombe folded his arms, thrust out his under- 
jaw. 

" You have no brothers, Citoyen ? " he questioned. 

" None." 

" Does any member of your family resemble 
you ? " 

This time Charles answered quickly. 

" No one," he hurried to say, " who is alive." 

" Then there was some one ? " 

" Yes ! " 

" His name ? " 

The aristocrat threw up his head defiantly. 
What had this man of the gutter to do with hun 
or his family ? He met the cruel green eyes, his 
own wavered. 

" Some people said I and my cousin Henri de 
Brissac were ahke," he mumbled, "but he was 
mur — ^is dead." 

" Yes," answered Colombe, gloating as he spoke. 
" Your cousin was executed, Citoyen, for a traitor. 
He was caught in arms against his country. You 
pass under bis name." 
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*' I do I " Charles de Brissac answered in a low 
voice. 

Colombe drew himself back again. De Brissac 
sat huddled down in his chair, his eyes on the floor. 

For the second time Napoleon's agent demanded 
his attention with a rap on the table. 

" You will tell me, Citoyen," he said, " all that 
you dared to try to hide from me at first. Begin 
with your introduction to your uncle's family." 

This time Charles answered at once, but very 
warily. 

As soot as he stopped Colombe turned sharply 
on him. 

*' You will describe the women, your cousins," 
he conunanded. 

A flush came upon de Brissac's brow. To be 
required to enlarge upon his family before this 
low creature ! the notion was so repugnant to him 
that he plucked up courage again. 

" It is not necessary," he retorted. " Since you 
were the peddler who came to the Moat House to 
sell silks and ribbons you must have seen one of 
them, if not both of them." 

" Citoyen," repeated Colombe, *' describe these 
women to me." 

Again it was Charles' impulse to refuse, but this 
time he had neither the assurance nor the spirit. 
As usual he temporized. He began with F61icit6, 
she mattered the least to him. He dwelt on the 
use he had made of her, omitted as far as he dared 
aU mention of the means by which he had roused 
her interest. 

He might as well have spared himself this reti- 
cence. 

" Women are fools," summed up Colombe, with 
a typical Napoleonic estimate of the sex. " Of 
course you made love to her ? " 
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** The lady is my cousin," retorted de Brissac 
stiffly. 

"And you, Citoyen Brissac," snapped out 
Colombe, "are the paid spy of the First Consul 
sent for that purpose." 

The coarse man, the leer, the attitude, all re- 
volted de Brissac. A wave of loathing came up, 
flooded over him. His situation was intolerable. 
This man's questioning was not to be endured. 

" And if I refuse to continue to spy ? " he cried 
out impetuously, *' if I refuse to take orders from 
you and your kind I " 

Colombe leaned over the table. 

" Citoyen," he answered contemptuously, *' you 
are a weak man. I am not sure that you are 
worth the trouble of keeping up to your business. 
But chance has given you certain advantages. 
You are bound to us and for the present we do not 
mean to let you go." 

"And if," foamed the man who heard himself 
thus summed up, " I will not stay ? " 

"There are means of making you," Colombe 
declared coldly. " For the moment I will not go 
into them. I will merely remind the Citoyen on 
what conditions he received his life — or does an 
aristocrat think it beneath him to fulfil his plighted 
word ? " 

De Brissac flung himself out of his chair, turned 
impatiently up the room. The thrust had gone 
home. He had given his word. 

He came back irresolutely. 

" You make no difference in yourself, Citoyen," 
Colombe went on to assure him. " There are other 
men and other ways. Do you think that an3rthing 
will be altered, that the First Consul will cease to 
send agents to England, or cease to shoot Chouans 
as often as they are caught, if you play us false ? " 
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I)e Brissac sat down, his elbow on the table. 
That was just it, he told himself. If he gave up 
others would go on. His defection would only 
work his own undoing and be of no service to any 
one. 

He laughed joylessly. 

'* Citoyen," he declared, " I am the First Con- 
sul's man. I was but trjdng you to see what 5^u 
would say." 

"The jest," the other retorted grimly, ''might 
have cost you your hfe. Proceed. There are two 
women, you have described one." 

Again de Brissac hesitated. If he had been in- 
dignant before, he was in a white heat now. Dissect 
Marie-Ehse for this underbred man, paint the 
picture of her sweetness, dwell on her charm I 
Never ! 

He determined to lie boldly. 

"The other cousin," he declared, "is of small 
account. She is a good housewife ; she attends 
to her father, the garden, the poultry." 

" Yet," commented Napoleon's agent, " you left 
her to the last." 

" Just so," asseverated de Brissac, '* because she 
harcUy counts." 

"Then," summed up Colombe, "you have no- 
thing more to say about her." 

" Nothing," declared de Brissac. 

Adolphe Colombe sat back in his chair. He 
smiled, a slow, cruel smile which was an3rthing but 
reassuring. He referred to his notes, added a 
couple of hnes to them. He took out his snufi-box 
and helped himself with the fingers of his scarred 
hand. After that he shut the box with a snap, 
and drawing himself upright, proceeded to dehver 
his verdict. 

" Citoyen," he pronounced, " your information is 
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not without its value. You can use your eyes and 
ears when you please. You have located one or 
two important things and you have luck — your 
sojourn in the church last night proves that. The 
First Consul beUeves in his Star, prefers to be served 
by those whom fortune favours — but in spite of 
these advantages you have not put your whole 
heart into the work. Another man would not have 
been given a second chance. Now I warn you, if 
you are to stand, not to fall, you must put more 
diUgence into your service. If you fall it means, not 
disgrace only — but more. The General Bonaparte 
warned you himself." 

Charles bowed. It was true. He had been told 
to expect no mercy if he faltered or failed. 

" There will doubtless be other meetings in this 
church," Colombe went on. " I myself will ar- 
range about them. You will return to the Moat 
House." 

'* When ? " ejaculated Charles. 

*' To-morrow." 

De Brissac sprang up. 

" Citoyen ! " he declared, " I cannot do that. I 
cannot return to-morrow." 

" Why not ? " 

It was on the tip of de Brissac's tongue to answer 
truthfully. Again the remembrance of Marie- 
Elise intervened. His reluctance to mention her to 
this detestable man grew with each word. 

" My uncle's family conveyed to me that they 
would find my absence for a few days convenient," 
he temporized. 

" Why ? " demanded Colombe again. 

De Brissac shrugged his shoulders, endeavoured 
to laugh lightly. 

"Ah! Citoyen!" he answered, "you do not 
know the ways of these insular people. They are 
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droD; dron past bdievtng. It was, I believe, 
merely a question of honsdwld ccHnidicatioDS, a 
process tbey call ' deaning,' or at least so I was led 
to believe." 

" By the Martha of the party ? " snapped out 
Coknnbe, with his disturbing knack of putting his 
finger on the connecting link. 

De Biissac saw the trap that was being prepared 
for him. He stepped ba<^ from it, rephed carelessly 
that no one in particular had requested his absence. 

" A casual suggestion then," retorted Colombe, 
" and one that it is easy to disregard ? You are 
scrupulous, Citoyen, over-scrupi^us~for your 
place." 

Charles realized that he was caught. He turned 
uneasily, fuUy convinced, at length, that he was not 
the stronger. He moved a step aside, hoping to 
end the discussion thus, but Colombe was not the 
man to let anjrthing go by default. 

" Citoyen 1 " he rapped out, " answer me I 
What is your real reason for not wishing to return 
to the Moat House to-morrow ? " 

" There is no reason but the one I mentioned," 
he faltered. 

" Then," decided Napoleon's agent, " you will 
present yourself before nightfall to your uncle." 

" You command me ? " breathed de Brissac. 

" I do t "' answered the man of the people, smack- 
ing his hps as if the peremptory words tasted sweet 
in his mouth. 

De Brissac glared back at the sinister face. His 
blood boiled. 

" And if I do not obey," he demanded, " if, 
while using every effort to serve my country and 
my master, I deny your right to dictate to me in a 
private matter ; what then ? " 

Colombe rose too. 
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" What then ? " he retorted insolently. " Cito- 
yen, you will not have that second chance I allowed 
you five minutes ago. I shall see that you do not 
leave Hull alive and " 

" And/' repeated the man who was threatened 
with sudden death, very steadily, for his kind died 
as if they were going to the opera. " And/' he 
said again. 

Colombe leered maUciously. 

" And/' he said, " some one shall take your place, 
shall take up your work. Your imcle will make 
that easy for us. As you know the silly old man 
would welcome any 6migr6 who preferred flight to 
his country. So your substitute would start with 
such an excellent introduction to the sympathy of 
the family that he might perhaps move the Martha 
in it to be interested in him. He would present 
himself as an emissary from Coblentz you went to 
meet in Hull, and who, failing to find you, had come 
on to allay his uneasiness. Would not that ensure 
his being received with open arms ? " 

De Brissac knew that every word of this cleverly 
calculated speech was true. Colombe had exactly 
gauged the situation. Stay ! had he not made a 
mistake about Marie-Elise ? Would any man in- 
terest her ? Would she be so concerned at the 
disappearance of the cousin from France ? He 
could not be sure. But the notion of another man 
dwelling in the family circle, probing its secrets, 
seeing all its httle weaknesses, as well as its tender- 
ness and sweetness, was intolerable. The whole 
picture sprang up before him : his uncle efEusive, 
F61icit6 willing to coquette, Marie-Ehse dignified, 
reticent. 

Marie-Elise ! At any rate he must screen her 
from offensive eyes. He did not reason about this 
urgent impulse ; he acted on it. 

12 
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" Citoyen," he began hatightily, " men such as I 
have taught animals such as you that we do not 
fear deatii. Your threats do not move me. I 
deny your right to dictate, to interfere. I gave my 
word to the First Consul ; I will keep it. U you 
will attend to the business here, I will look to 
mine. I will return to-morrow, not because of 
your desire, but because, on thinking the matter 
over, I consider it expedient." 

Colombe's eyes blazed. De Brissac saw that he 
had turned a man who was hostile to him into an 
ardent enemy. He shrugged his shoulders recklessly. 

He went to the window. He drew back the cur- 
tains. Every one of the little metal rings jangled, 
he sent them with such force together. He re- 
peated to himself that his determination was not 
only the expedient thing, but the right thing. 

He ran up the blind, looked out. The day was 
awake, the sounds of hmnan life were stirring. 
Suddenly from a neighbouring roof rang out a 
cock's shrill crow. 

De Brissac started. His complacency sUpped 
from him. The s5anbol of treachery for all time 
had its message, its reproof for him. 

He threw up the window-sash. He leaned far 
out. There never was a man more firmly caught 
in the meshes of fate. There never was one more 
hopelessly tossed about by the two opposing forces 
in himself. 

It was a moment when he knew himself, his 
littleness, his instabiUty. 

A gim boomed from the fort by the river. It, 
too, had its message. It sent hun whirling into 
another mood. He thought of that U^tle space of 
wall, of that bright sun shining alike on the righteous 
and the unrighteous, of those ten shots all in one 
volley. 
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" Henri ! " he cried in his heart, " if I had only 
been man enough to die with you ! " 

He stood with his back to the room, and to the 
man who, seated at the table, was writing there 
as if he had the right to do what he pleased, to 
stay as long as he pleased. The damp air, with 
the touch of salt about it, came up from the Hmn- 
ber, moistened de Brissac's burning face. Away 
to the east, over the houses, the masts, the riggings, 
over the church spires, standing up as if they were 
daggers pointed into the sky, the sun was striving 
to burst through a mass of white, drifting clouds. 

It was not a time when mankind let themselves 
be affected by nature, it was not an age when a 
man found a sermon in a stone and took to heart 
its teaching, but for one moment every inanimate 
thing seemed to be a separate reproach to the 
man who stood by the low window looking on at 
the coming up of the sun. 

Charles de Brissac suppressed a groan, turned 
away with a hopeless gesture. 

He saw that Colombe had risen and was watch- 
ing him. 

" Citoyen," the harsh voice declared, " I leave 
you. Take heed that you do not make it necessary 
for me to send for you again ! " 

De Brissac walked away from the window. 

" Truly, Citoyen ! " he retorted, " you know 
how to stimulate zeal. I wish you good morning." 

He bowed low, left Colombe to unfasten the 
door, threw himself into a chair and yawned. 

Then Adolphe Colombe wheeled quickly about. 

" You are an aristocrat ; you are a fool," the 
man of the people declared vindictively. " I know 
exactly when you Ued, when you told the truth. 
There were things of which I informed myself 
before I met you this morning." 



CHAPTER XI 

HR. WOODLESFORD'S GUESTS 



And to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work hke madness in iht brain ! 



It was nearing evening when de Biissac walked 
dejectedly towards the Moat House by the path 
which led over the fields from a village about five 
miles distant inland. Just as, in going to HuU, every 
step away from his uncle's house influenced his 
mind in one direction, so now every return step 
influenced it in the opposite. He grew so reluctant 
to lace Marie-EUse, to show her how unreliable 
his promise was, that when he came in sight of the 
house he turned aside, and instead of taking the 
footbridge to the front door stole into the ga^en. 
He wandered in the orchard, entered the kitchen 
garden and lingered among the rows of currant 
bushes imtil he came to the Httle thatched " plea- 
sure-house," which the late owner had built after 
what he conceived to be the pattern of a pagoda. 
Charles thought he would go and sit awhile in this 
refuge, which, when he had visited it last, was in 
vrant of paint, and with its Uttle windows each 
lacking a few panes of glass. It was, he expected, 
the home of numberless spiders, of a mouse or two, 
possibly of an adventurous rat from the moat, but 
it would at least afiord shelter from the wind which 
was blowing sharply up from the sea, and as long 

i8o 
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as he lingered in it so long he would put off his 
meeting with Marie-Elise. 

But, as he opened the door, he noticed that 
the floor had been swept, that new bits of glass 
had been fixed into the windows, that the seat 
which ran all round it had been scrubbed down. 

" I wonder what this means ? " he asked himself. 

He sank on to the bench, leaned his head against 
the wall; he gave himself up to reflection, to 
melancholy, even to self-pity. 

The time wore on. Once he rose ; he sank 
down again. 

" What can I tell her ? " he muttered. " What 
can I say that she will beUeve ? Will she see that 
I am speaking the truth when I assure her that for 
her own sake I had to return ? " 

The ^shadows began to slant from the west, the 
Ught came into the sky that showed that sunset 
was not very far away, and yet he sat there, and 
yet he repeated these questions to himself. 

Then he rose again. He walked slowly to the 
door ; he was almost on the point of opening it, 
when, with one of those evasions that forever 
sprang up in his mind, it occurred to him to peep 
out of the window that looked on to the garden. 
He must not, he assured himself, be caught slipping 
out of the pagoda house. 

He glanced out so carelessly that he might 
have been showing himself that the precaution 
was nothing but an excuse to put on time, but as 
his eyes wandered up the path between the box 
borders he saw, over the fruit bushes, two figures 
sauntering along regardless of the wind, the approach 
of night, the cold spring weather. One of them 
he knew at a glance to be F61icit6; but F61icit6 
dressed in her Sunday frock, with the hat she 
usually reserved for church tied under her dimpled 
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chin with new cherry ribbons, with the cashmere 
shawl that he had only seen twice — it had belonged 
to the original F6Ucit6 de Brissac — around her 
shoulders, and with a man by her side, who appar* 
ently was much taken up with her, and who was 
assuredly not Jim Hone. De Brissac could even 
hear the girl laugh. He knew that note, knew 
its mingled coyness and dehght. His Uttle cousin 
was evidently enjoying her hour. But with whom ? 
He looked hard at tiie man, who seemed to be 
well made rather than tall, who carried himself 
with a certain distinction. Charles seemed to know 
the form, but the head was bent too low for him 
to determine the identity. 

Of course this must be the mysterious guest 
about whom F61icit6 had been on the tip-toe of 
expectation ; that Marie-Ehse had declined to 
mention. The man on whose account, he felt 
sure, he had been asked to absent himself. 

He wondered again why his cousin had done all 
in her power to prevent his meeting this stranger. 
In his character of Henri de Brissac, son of a most 
ardent Legitimist, he ought to have been the 
very person she would most wish to be present 
at a Chouan deliberation. 

Once more, what did that silent, reserved woman 
know ? What did she suspect ? 

With these unpleasant questions in his mind 
he kept on looking before him. The two in the 
garden were coming nearer, then they stopped* 
stood talking, and aiter a moment went on again. 

" Who is he ? " Charles wondered. 

His first impulse was to go out, to see if it might 
not be an old friend turned up again. The next 
instant he recollected his rdle, his bondage, that 
he was personating another. He must see, hear, 
but he must remain imdiscovered. His future 
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course might depend on what he gleaned. Events 
might help him, after all, to break his word, not 
to Marie-Elise, but to that detestable Colombe. 

He stole quickly up to the door of the pagoda. 
Fate favoured him, for the key was inside. 
He turned it, took it out, slipped back to the 
window. 

The figures turned aside as he watched ; he 
feared that they might be going back to the house 
before he had really looked on the man's face, and 
then he saw that the visitor had but retreated to 
pluck an early rose. He could fancy how F^Uciti 
would accept the offering, the play of her eyes, 
the pretty pink in her cheeks. They came on 
again. FiUcit6 seemed to be doing most of the 
talking. He heard her voice, the eager note in it, 
its ring, and Charles saw that if she had regretted 
his absence for an horn:, a day, she had found 
consolation. *' Peste ! " he muttered, by no means 
pleased. " The new man is fooling her now. I do 
not envy you, my good Jim Hone." 

Next he caught the murmer of the man's voice. 
Who was this man ? He would know very shortly 
now for they were strolling down the path that 
led directly to the pagoda. De Brissac looked 
about him to find something to screen the window, 
but there was nothing in the little octagonal room 
which would serve his purpose, so he lowered 
himself until only his two eyes were above the 
frame of the little diamond squares. 

He had hardly arranged himself when F^liciti 
and her guest emerged into full view. De Brissac 
took but one look, drew back precipitately. 

" Nom de nom ! " he muttered, " I never thought 
of his coming here." 

This altered so much, made a difficult position 
even less easy than before* Charles was so dis- 
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mayed that his first impulse was entirely a cat 
culation of self-preservation. 

Whatever happened he must not be seen by 
the man walking in the garden with his foolish 
little cousin. This man would be sure to recognise 
him, would denounce him, would proclaim that 
he was Charles de Brissac, not Henri, would pay 
ofi an old score. For, in the days gone by, when 
there was still a King in France, when the Princes 
of the Blood were ffited and caressed, not pro- 
scribed and execrated, he, Charles, in his proper 
person, had contended with this man for a woman's 
favour, and llademoiselle Contout, the great 
actress, as it was whispered all down Paris at the 
time, had, for a week at least, preferred the scion 
of a noble house to one of the first personages in 
the land. 

De Brissac ducked on to the floor, waited, 
hstening with all his might. The steps came up 
to the door, some one tried it. 

" It is locked. Mademoiselle," said a voice which 
de Brissac knew so well, which took him back to 
the oeil-de-bceuf at Versailles, and to the waiting 
of the privileged for the King's lev6e. 

"There is nothing in our Uttle pagoda, but if 
Monsieur would care to see it I will go back to the 
house and find the key," F61icit6 answered. 

" No, Mademoiselle," objected the full, vibrating 
voice, that had done harm enough and to spare, 
that was to do more yet, and then lose its tone 
and its ring in a day, in an hour, as excess gave 
place to narrow fanaticism, "not so. Je vous en 
prie." 

" It would take but a minute," the girl returned 
demurely. 

" But that minute would mean the loss of your 
company for just so lopg. We have so little time 
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together, dear Hademoiselle. My friends keep me 
at work all day ; they are hard taskmasters, these 
good patriots. They do not understand " 

" What, Monsieur le Comte ? " the girl fluttered, 
as foolish as a moth about a lighted candle. 

De Brissac could hear every word, the woodwork 
of the pagoda was so thin. 

" Monsieur le Comte," he repeated grimly to 
himself. " Does she not know, then, to whom she 
is speaking? Would it be any warning to her if 
she did ? " 

He had no time to go on with his reflections. 
He turned to listen to the conversation again. 
He had heard the very sentiments, the very words 
dozens of times before. He had said the same 
things himself, and had expected to be believed, 
had insinuated quite as much, and yet when he 
heard F61icit6 encourage, not reprove, he laughed 
sourly with the invariable disd^ of the one — ^if 
he be of the masculine gender — who looks on. 
" Was ever a woman more easily gulled ? " he con- 
cluded scornfully. 

Nevertheless, had he been absolutely just he 
must have acknowledged the charm of the man 
without, his skill, his fascination. But Charles 
thought of none of these things. He grew right- 
eously indignant. The child was his cousin. She 
should not be worsted as others had been worsted. 
This man, doing his best to turn the pretty head, 
must be made to stop in time. 

But had this man lingering by F61icit^, bending 
over her, letting his voice ring in her ear, ever 
stopped in time ? His course was well known. 
It had made conversation not for France only, or 
for Paris, but for most of Europe. There could be 
but one answer. The man by the side of F61icit6 
had never desisted until he was tired. 
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Then Charles, manHke in his dismay, cast about 
for some one to blame. Why did not Marie-Elise 
keep a watch on her sister ? What was Jim Hone 
about not to keep this man under his eye ? Surely 
Mr. Woodlesford himself might have known, from 
his experience of long ago, that certain things 
could have but certain endings. 

Charles had got to this point when he heard 
a loud voice calling Monsieur le Comte, and he 
determined to risk another look out of the window 
to see who the newcomer might be. But there was 
no one in sight. 

" This man knows his master," thought de Brissac, 
and he laughed bitterly. He was, if it were possible, 
still more voathful when F61icit6, prompted, doubt- 
less, unless the necessity for efiacement were a 
very recently learned lesson, slipped back quickly 
behind a row of currant bushes. The " Comte," 
as he was evidently known at the Moat House, 
walked on until he stood close under the window 
of the pagoda house. 

" I am here," he returned, in his peculiarly 
tuneful voice ; " does any one seek to see me ? " 

Then the man who had so discreetly announced 
his proximity came full into view. De Brissac 
looked curiously at him. He saw a lean man, 
with a face half hidden by a trim beard and by 
fierce, upturned moustaches. But it was the 
man's eyes which fixed Charles' attention. His 
first notion was that somewhere he had seen them 
before. 

" French," he told himself, " but not of us. 
Where can I have seen him before ? " 

The next moment he let the matter go. The 
soldier — the man was evidently a soldier — ^was 
as evidently not one accustomed to court circles, 
so de Brissac concluded that he must have seen 
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him among the guard at Versailles, or perhaps at 
Marley, or even, on the rare occasions when Majesty 
sojourned in Paris, at the Tuileries. 

" You have returned, my good Nahout," began 
the " Comte " graciously. " You have come back 
earlier than we expected " 

" I have news. Monsieur le Comte," the soldier 
answered. " I found our agent sooner than I 
hoped " 

" And " thrust in the other quickly. 

The soldier looked up, then dropped his glance 
as sharply. 

" It is true " he began. 

"That Napoleon has an emissary in Hull es- 
pecially watching us? " the man before the pagoda 
house broke in again. 

" Even so, Monsieur le Comte," came the answer. 

" Then what are we to do ? " the tall man cried 
quickly. 

" That is why I was sent, Monsieur le Comte," 
the soldier answered. " I was to beg you to re- 
turn to the house, to give your gracious assistance 
in discussing the report I have brought back." 

But even with this to hurry him the man by 
the pagoda hesitated. Charles told himself that 
he could guess the cause of the delay ; and, after 
all, a man's habits are much the same whether he 
is in exile or seated in high places, and on quite a 
topmost pinnacle this man had never hesitated to 
keep France herself waiting while he took another 
look into a pretty woman's eyes. 

" Go," decided the Comte, " I will follow. Tell 
the Council that I will be with them immediately." 

The soldier saluted, retired. The man by the 
door of the pagoda turned about. He walked to 
the opposite side of the Uttle building, began to 
bum under his breath. Charles knew the song ; 
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had sung it himself with F^licit^. He stole across 
the room. "Thank goodness," he muttered to 
himself, " that the man who built this pleasure- 
house thought pagodas ought to have windows all 
round." 

He was in time to see F61icit6 steal back, to see 
the man who was waiting for her take her hand, 
to watch him raise it to his lips, and impress a long 
kiss on it, and then to draw her to him. 

I regret, Mademoiselle," this man went on, 

that I must leave you now. Some other time 
grant me the pleasure of another hoiu: with you ; 
grant me the joys of anticipation. Be kind. 
Whisper to me when it shall be, and where ? " 

F61icit6's low murmur was lost on de Brissac, 
but he could guess all too well what she was saying. 

Had there been any doubt about it, the man 
who supplicated would have told him. This time 
it was not the girl's hand he kissed, and then he 
left her, and left her — already — ^with that sated air, 
which F^licit6 did not understand, but which de 
Brissac recognized all too surely. 

Charles flimg back to the first window. He would 
watch this visitor to the house. Then he didn't 
care what might come of it, he would warn some 
one, Marie-EUse, Jim Hone — but as he came to 
that resolution he saw yet one thing more which 
filled him with amazement. The soldier had not 
returned to the house as he had been bidden. He 
had been watching, spying. He was, even at this 
instant, creeping round from the other side 
of the pagoda. Charles saw him cautiously crawl 
between tiie bushes, felt assured that the r61e of 
eavesdropper was no new thing, and then, as this 
messenger of the Legitimist faction put up his hand 
to hold back a branch lest it might creak and be- 
tray him, Charles bounded back from the window. 
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" Ciel ! " he ejaculated, and he was shaking in 
every Umb like a leaf. There were beads of per- 
spiration out about his temples, he sank down on 
the bench, bowed, crushed. 

In a moment he looked piteously before him. 
He must have been mistaken ? Such a thing could 
not be. It was all his fancy, his nerves must be un- 
strung, jumpy, he was too far away to see clearly, 
and even as he advanced this string of excuses he 
knew that he was not mistaken. The man who 
had put up his hand to hold the branch back had 
that member branded below the Uttle figure pre- 
cisely in the same way as that of Adolphe Colombe — 
Napoleon's agent. 

Then Charles knew what that resemblance in 
the eyes meant. 

He groaned as if he were in fierce pain. 

The mere thought of Colombe installed at the 
Moat House, seeing, hearing, betraying, was more 
than he could think of calmly. 

" Dear God," he murmured — and it was not often 
he prayed, for he had been a follower of Monsieur 
Voltaire and the philosophers — " not that-^not for 
her sake. She, at any rate, is good, is pure." 

It was quite a little time before he could turn 
his mind back on himself. Here was complication 
piled on compUcation — ^and at last, because he could 
see no dayhght anywhere, he fell back on the merely 
trivial. He assured himself that he had been in the 
pagoda long enough, that F61icit6 would be sure 
to come to look for the key or send some one, and 
that the fact of the door's being locked would be- 
tray him. 

'* I must not be caught like a rat in a trap," he 
told himself. 

He stepped out, turned abruptly at the back of 
the pleasure-house. Behind it the cultivated garden 
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ceased, to give place to a wilderness, planted with 
firs and laurels, with elder bushes, and wild rose 
bushes, with brambles growing at its edge, and 
with a tangle of vegetation that ran down to the 
rim of the moat. Charles moved carefully away 
from the garden, wading through the undergrowth 
to where a battered boat was habitually moored 
against a moss-covered landing-stage. He found 
it, stepped in cautiously, paddled across, skirted the 
opix)site side of the dark, silent water, until he came 
under a heavy, green-boughed cedar, with another 
landing-stage under it. Here he got out, fastened 
up the boat, and climbing up the path made his 
way back along the opposite side, with the intention 
of sUpping into the house from the kitchen entrance. 
But he must have something to say, he must arrange 
a clear plan of action. Again he realized that the 
compUcations were so many that he must determine 
exactly how he would steer among them. He could 
not leave things to chance this time. 

He was opposite the pagoda but on the other side 
of the moat when he made up his mind to sit down 
and think. 

Perhaps he took up that position to watch who 
came to the pagoda, perhaps it was mere chance, 
perhaps it was another stroke of that Fate which 
seemed to take a pecuUar pleasure in playing cup 
and ball with him. 

He threw himself on to the damp groimd among 
the pine needles ; he looked up at the wedges of light 
appearing between the dark foliage. He put up 
his hands behind his head. His first impulse to 
get Colombe out of the Moat House then and 
there, let it cost what it might, gave place to more 
cautious counsels. He told himself that, at first, 
at any rate, the great matter was to see and yet 
not to be seen. He must be on the spot, he must 
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learn ever3rthing that was going on ; and yet he 
must not once appear. How was it to be done ? 

The undergrowth about him was thick ; the dusk 
closed in, the wind blew colder, the mist began to 
creep up. He was himgry, he was weary, he was 
amazed, perplexed, disturbed, he reaUzed that he 
was caught between the upper and the nether 
millstone, and yet, because he could not see his 
way clearly, he Ungered in the wood as if it were a 
siunmer's evening and a place of deUghtful cool- 
ness and shelter. 

Then, dominating his thought, over-riding his 
perplexity, came the sound of a footfall. It was 
on the other side of the water, it was hardly more 
than the cracking of a dried twig, it was the stealthy 
step of one who shrinks from being seen. 

" More spies," muttered Charles de Brissac, " or 
F6Ucit6." 

He sUd through the damp brushwood, tearing his 
coat in one place, covering his breeches with mud, 
until he could see on to the opposite bank. A 
cloaked figure had stepped on to the landing-stage, 
and was looking into the dark water. 

The figure — it was a woman's — enveloped in a 
gray cloak that Charles had put over certain 
pretty shoulders himself, with the hood well down 
about the face as if for concealment, with a dark veil 
over that, stepped on to the rotten landing-stage, 
stood gazing down the moat. 

" In the name of fortune," de Brissac muttered, 
for he had no doubt who it was, " what is Jim Hone 
about to let all this go on ? " 

He waited, the veiled woman waited. Once it 
struck Charles that she looked unusually tall. 
Then he put it down to the glimmering light. A 
duck paddled past, quacking as it went, a night- 
bird skimmed across, seeking its meal. De Brissac 
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dared not move, and yet he knew, if the emeigenc^ 
should be great enough, he was prepared to risk 
all, to show himself. He was b^[inning to ask 
himself if this adventure in the dusk could have 
any ending but one for the heedless girl, when he 
saw that she was growing impatient. She stepped 
farther along the old landing-stage, she bent over, 
looking into the dinmess and the shadow until the 
hem of her cloak, and her dress, too, for he caught 
a glimpse of a material of a lighter colour, floated 
on the water. 

The next moment the woman who waited stepped 
back, for she had heard, as he had heard, the dip 
of an oar. 

De Brissac watched with anxiety, and yet he 
was sure he knew who was coming. He wondered 
how the man who was addressed as " the Comte " 
could have escaped from the house and his friends, 
recollected that nothing was impossible to that man 
when a woman was in the question. Charles found 
that F^licit^'s peril touched him more nearly than 
he could have imagined. He listened, his heart 
beating, his breath coming heavily. The boat was 
opposite him now, it passed him, it drew up against 
the landing-stage. The woman waiting drew back 
a step, the man who had been rowing, cloaked, 
disguised, too, sprang up after her. She turned 
to meet him (all this for Charles to see), he bent, 
took her in his arms, he lifted his hand, threw 
back the veil with an air of proprietorship which 
made Charles gnash his teeth. Then the girl 
leaned still nearer and confidently, with, apparently, 
never a misgiving nor a twinge of maidenliness, her 
arms stole out, up, roimd about her lover's neck. 

The two remained thus. It was evidently no 
new thing. There was none of the persuasion, and 
surrender, of a first time. 
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The moments went on, until a &int whistle 
reached Charles. It was evidently a signal. The 
girl knew it, the man with her knew it — ^for both of 
them it evidently meant farewell. Then, after a 
whisper, an embrace, after the man had imperiousfy 
lowered the veil again, after he had drawn his 
cloak still closer about him, as if not even the trees 
and the silent water might see who he was, he 
returned, not to the boat as Charles expected, but 
he stole up to the pagoda, entered it, shut the 
door, and as he disappeared another whistle sounded, 
and this time Jim Hone himself came down to the 
water's edge, exchanged a word with the girl, 
evidently told her that no one was about, for she 
turned and went up the garden, while Jim stepped 
into the boat again. 

Once more, on this amazing night, Charles de 
Brissac was overwhelmed with astonishment. 

Jim Hone had evidently made both signals. Jim 
Hone was evidently in the confidence of these two 
people, and it was impossible for him not to know 
how matters stood between them. 

Then was F6Ucit6 the cloaked woman ? 

Could she be ? It was not possible that Jim 
Hone could look on and acquiesce. For the first 
time de Brissac began to doubt if it could be she. 
And if it were not F61icit6 who could it be ? Some- 
times F61icit6 wore that cloak — sometimes Marie- 
EUse. 

Marie-Elise ! 

A sudden coldness struck him. At the first glance 
he had thought that figure too tall for F^liciti. 

He threw himself back on the gxound. Marie- 
EUse steal out at dusk, let a man embrace her 
passionately, give him kiss for kiss, sell herself — 
for the bluest blood in France ! 

His anxiety, his perplexity, a persistent hope 

13 
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that there might be some explanation that had 
escaped him, hurried him into his next step. More 
than ever he must get back into the Moat House, 
must determine who was in danger, must see, hear, 
and if necessity bade it, cast self aside and act. 

He rose, looked across the silent water, looked 
at the deserted boat. 

" It must have been F61icit6," he vehemently 
assured himself. 

He threaded his way cautiously out of the planta- 
tion, gained the strip of road that led to the house. 
Once there, though it was nearly dark now, he 
began to limp. He came along halting, stumbling 
as if he were in great pain. He skirted the fold- 
yards without seeing the herdsman, he passed 
the stable, where not even Jacob's lantern was 
alight, he knocked at the kitchen door, and when 
Martha opened it reeled against the wall. 

" Lor, Monsoo," the old woman cried out, 
" whatever has happened ? It is you, isn't it ? 
Are you ill ? " 

He put out his hand as if for support, tottered, 
leaned heavily on the old woman's stout arm ; 
while she guided him to the great Windsor chair 
that always stood by the side of the kitchen fire, 
ready for any visitor that Martha considered of 
sufficient importance to occupy it — an event that 
did not often happen. 

" Whatever has come'd over you, Monsoo ? " 
Martha demanded again, and she raised her voice, 
which was never very subdued, as if she hoped that 
a good volume of sound might lead to a " poor 
Frenchy's " understanding her. 

De Brissac spread out his hands, moved his 
head dejectedly, and murmured Marie-Elise's name. 

" I'm to go and fetch her," the old woman in- 
quired, still with all the force of her lungs. 
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De Brissac nodded. 

" ru go," volunteered t'gaU. 

Martha rounded on her, reproved her for pre- 
sumption, and then, seeing that the down-trodden 
handmaiden's eyes were fixed on the Frenchman 
with a mixture of pity and curiosity — the latter 
quality greatly predominating — she swept her sub- 
ordinate into the scullery, dared her to leave without 
permission, and banged the door on her. " I'll 
lam you, I will," muttered the old woman, and as 
she went up the passage de Brissac could hear her 
giving it as her opinion that " there were ner galls 
now, only hussies as did not know their betters 
nor their places." 

In a very few minutes Charles heard a step that 
gave him a curious feeling. He found that he 
longed to see Marie-Elise and yet, with the un- 
certainty as to his reception, dreaded his meeting. 

She was almost in the kitchen before he could 
turn his thought to the part he had arranged with 
himself to play. 

She came quickly forward, displeasure, mixed 
with dismay, on her face. 

" You promised me " she began. 

" Not to come back," he finished in a fs^nt, 
weary voice. 

The clear eyes looked down at the disordered 
hair, marked the dejected attitude, the spots of 
mud which de Brissac had been careful not to 
remove from his coat, the cnunpled stock, and the 
stained breeches. Perhaps when she saw all this 
disorder and the anxious face searching hers, she 
reproached herself for her open inhospitality. 

" What has happened ? " she exclaimed. " Have 
you been hurt, what has befallen you ? " 

" Ma cousine," de Brissac returned, " take 
me in. I throw mjrself on yotir goodness. I shall 
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not be in your way. Let me but go to my room 
and stay there." 

The woman's &ce lighted with one quick flash 
of relief at this proposal for isolation. De Brissac 
saw that, was astonished by it, perturbed also. 

*' What has happened ? " she asked again and 
very gently this time. 

He was ready with his story. He said that, 
as he had a week to spare, he had ofiered his 
services to the emissary from Coblentz, who had 
business connected with other Frenchmen, refugees 
in England, in several of the northern towns. He 
had agreed to ride with this man to Beverley, and 
then, if he could be of use, on to York. All had 
gone well until they were within a few miles of the 
Minster town. There his horse slipped up, threw 
him, and gave him a twisted thigh. In that 
plight he tried to mount again, but the pain was so 
intense he could not keep in the saddle. Obviously 
he was of no use as a messenger, and his thoughts 
returned to the Moat House. While he and the 
other envoy were deUberating a huckster passed 
them. The two questioned the man, found that 
he passed close by Pidsea. " My friend spoke 
fluent English," de Brissac was careful to explain. 

The chance seemed too good to be lost. De 
Brissac was hoisted up among the brooms and 
brushes. He had got on pretty well, he said, until 
he was put down and there was nothing left for 
him but to walk. How long he had been on the 
road, he averred, he could hardly say. Each step 
had been an agony ; once at least he had fainted. 

The story was plausible enough ; his appearance 
bore it out. It evidently satisfied Marie-Elise. 

Yet her air was still doubtful, disturbed. 

" Have I presumed too far in returning ? " 
asked the man watching her. 
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"No, no/' she assured him, "but we have 
visitors, friends of my father's. One of them has 
your room. I could not well turn him out " 

" Anything," de Brissac broke in, " will do for 
me. If only you will let me stop I do not care '* 

Miss Woodlesford looked at Martha. The old 
woman proposed a bed in the gun-room, but her 
mistress negatived that at once. 

" Then," went on Martha, " there is naught for 
it but the closet-room, and it is up a sig^t of stairs, 
letting alone " — significantly — " other things." 

Marie-Elise pondered an instant, stayed Martha's 
remarks with a look, turned to the man watching 
her. She explained to him that the only room 
available was a small one built in the dormer of 
the house. Would her cousin mind such an attic ? 

" Anywhere, an3rwhere," Charles assured her. 

His reply settled it. The undermaid was sent 
to prepare the bed, Martha, after more than one 
shake of her old vdiite head, muttering and mumbling 
as she only did when things particidarly displeased 
her, hastened upstairs too because she was entirely 
persuaded that no domestic matter could go forward 
successfully without her. 

The cousins were left alone. De Brissac sat 
back dejectedly. 

" How are we to get you upstairs ? " Marie- 
Elise conjectured. 

" Perhaps," answered he, and as if he shrank 
from the ordeal and yet would play the man, " I 
might walk just a little more." 

" But upstairs," objected Marie-Elise. " No, that 
would be even more painful than the high road." 

Charles smiled faintly. 

" I am sorry, ma cousine," he murmured. 

She smiled at him. He saw that all resentment 
had left her mind. 
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" Mr. Hone might help me/' he suggested, for 
he would just as soon that the Yorkshireman 
should see for himself how crippled he was, ** but 
Mr. Hone does not like me." 

" He will help with pleasure now you are hurt/' 
Marie-Elise decided. 

De Brissac made a pretence of rising, sank back. 

** I walked here/' he ejaculated with a despairing 
glance at his cousin. 

"The twist has grown stiff with sitting. Jim 
shall help you/' declared Marie-Elise, " and to- 
morrow Jacob shall go for old Smith the apothecary/' 

De Brissac acquiesced willingly enough. He 
did not fear Mr. Smith's medical biowledge, which, 
even for those times, v^en complaints were generally 
mysterious and medical ignorance a thing almost 
inconceivable, was limited enough. 

" That will do beautifully," he acquiesced. 

He leaned back. He was really tired, worn out, 
anjdous and above all very hungry. This last 
possibility suddenly occurred to the woman standing 
beside him. " When had you anything to eat ? " 
she exclaimed. " How careless I am 1 " 

He murmured something about being so much 
trouble ; but in reality there was a certain satis- 
faction to him in seeing her concern herself with 
his needs. 

" As you cannot move until Jim comes in," 
she went on gaily, " you must eat in the kitchen." 

" Since it is at the Moat House, it is as good as 
a palace to me/' he assured her. 

His acquiescence evidently set her mind at 
rest, and indeed he was, if but she could have 
known it, as anxious as she to escape a meeting 
with one at least of the guests in the house. 

He [ate heartily, thankful that a twisted thigh 
did not presuppose a small appetite, and when he 
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had finished, just to keep up his part, he hazarded 
the suggestion that now, when he was rested and 
refreshed, he should try to walk. 

" Not up three flights of stairs," Marie-EIise 
determined. " Wait 1 Jim must come soon. He 
ought to be here now." 

She moved to change his plate. He was beginning 
to reproach himself for attracting so much sweet- 
ness and sympathy from her under false pretences, 
when suddenly he let fall his knife and fork. 

His eyes were fixed on, glued on, the hem of 
her gown. 

At the side turned to him now was a patch of 
wet discolour. 

Marie-EUse followed his glance. 

" What is it ? " she began, and then, to his 
dismay, a wave of colour, rosy red, flooded over 
her face, and she swept her garment from his sight 
as if acknowledging that its condition was a tell- 
tale bit of evidence. 

" How did you spoil your pretty dress ? " he 
asked her. 

He would not, he could not, believe that to 
which the water mark, the blushing face, pointed. 
Though he did not say so to himself, there was none 
the less the expectation in his heart that Marie- 
Elise would set his fears, his misgivings at rest 
with an adequate explanation. Instead, with her 
face averted, with the colour still in hier cheeks, 
she hurried out of the kitchen. It was true that 
she returned almost immediately with another 
plate, but he had seen her face as she went. She 
came up at once, stood beside him. Again she 
faced his question, faced too, it maybe, all that 
he had implied, and once more she refused to evade 
or to explain. 

" Mon cousin," she answered, " you are very 
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observant. My dress is wet. But the mark wiD 
wash out. Do not trouble about it." 

He leaned back^ Withal that he admired her 
courage, he had never been more hurt, more dis- 
appointed. Something like dismay settled npon 
him. He felt as if he were up against a stone wall 
and that not only his wel^e but the happiness of 
this woman, of her sister also, depended on his being 
able to see over it. 

'' Monsieur is almost irresistible to a woman/' be 
reminded himself, referring to the stranger who 
had walked in the garden with F61icit£« and whom 
he never doubted to be the same man who hadoome 
across the moat to Marie-Elise. 

Charles wondered what he could do. 

Even the change of rooms that at the moment 
of decision had seemed to him quite a good stroke 
of fortime, was nothing now. He did not want 
to investigate, to spy on his own account. What 
did a political affair matter when a woman's— or 
rather one woman's — welfare might be in the 
balance ? He leaned back. And next, since what 
we have made ourselves in our moments of care- 
lessness will for evei intrude on the better part of 
us, he asked himself if Marie-Elise were no better 
than that, if she could sell herself for a kiss at 
dusk, why need he be so tormented by the crooked- 
ness of his course ? 

But as soon as he remembered Jim Hone, and 
Jim Hone's participation in, evident approval of, 
the stolen meeting, one more difficulty presented 
itself. The Yorkshireman was as honest as he 
was blunt. He would assuredly be no party to 
an}rthing dubious where the sisters at the Moat 
House were concerned. 

The more Charles de Brissac turned the puzzle 
about in his mind the more involved be found it. 
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At last he recollected that F^licit^ had addressed 
the distinguished Frenchman simply as " Monsieur 
le Comte." Was she, was Marie-Elise, was Hone 
himself, unaware of this man's real rank, of his 
true name ? 

If so Charles sat up suddenly in his chair. 

There might be the solution. The man, posing as 
another, might have been at the Moat House before 
he, Charles, came to England, might have approached 
Marie-Elise with fair words, with specious pro- 
mises. She had a right to give her heart as much 
as any other woman. 

Everj^hing seemed to clear before Charles de 
Brissac with this thought, he drew a long breath as 
if an intolerable burden had been lifted from his 
shoulders, he looked up confidently at the woman 
who had taken a seat not far from him. The per- 
plexity might remain, his need for action might be 
as urgent, nay 1 more urgent than ever, but the 
worst of the trouble had gone from him. He smiled 
at her until she came up to him. 

" I hoped you were asleep," she said softly. 

While he had been thinking that of her which it 
was an ofience even to dream of in connection with 
her purity, she had been hoping that he was rest- 
ing. The contrast pricked him, filled him with 
such contrition that he all but forgot his pretended 
lameness. The next instant he would have been at 
her side, would have been appealing to her, would 
have been confessing himself, and would have been 
telling her of the peril in which he feared she stood, 
had not a deliberate step without recalled him to 
Imnself. 

" That is Jim at last ! " Marie-Elise explained. 

She went into the scullery to meet him, for Mr. 
Hone had a way of entering by the first door he 
chanced to find open. 
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A whispered consiiltatioii followed. De Brissac 
sat back and listened to the mnnnnr of low voices. 
He felt as if he had been reprieved. He had never 
been thankful to see Jim Hone before. Had the 
Yorkshireman come ten minutes later Napoleon's 
agent would have proclaimed his rdle, would have 
put an end then and there to the possibiUty of his 
staying on at the Moat House. 

Then again a little doubt b^an to filter into his 
mind ; to disturb his peace as a trickle of foul 
water discolours a whole pool. And yet when 
Marie-Ehse returned to him her eyes looked so 
steadily at him, her face was so calm that, driven 
by an impulse, he leaned to her. 

" Ma cousine," he cried, " do you know what 
you always seem to me to be ? " 

" No," she answered, looking wonderingly at 
him. 

You seem to me," he went on hotly, vehemently, 

to be that thing above price, a woman who is 
true, a woman who will neither deceive nor he." 

She looked straight into the face so anxiously 
searching hers. She met the questioning eyes 
serenely, confidently. 

Why do you say that ? " she asked. 
Because, ma cousine," he affirmed, " I believe 
it of you. I must believe it of you." 

" That I will neither deceive nor lie ? " she asked 
slowly, significantly. 

*' Yes," he answered. 

'* You set such store by truth, by honesty ? " 
she went on in a weighty voice. 

'* In you," he added, and he met her gaze without 
flinching. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE CLOSET-ROOM 
U faut cnltiver son jardin.' 



'' Who is there ? Is any one there ? " 

De Brissac started up in the heavy oak bed- 
stead, whereon Eang James was said to have slept 
in the days when it was downstairs in one of the 
large rooms ; but that was before Cromwell worked 
his will on the house, with the result that when 
repairs were undertaken, in the merry Monarch's 
time, the building was reduced to its present state. 
It was still dark, and Charles, as he started up, 
thinking that he was not alone, had no idea of 
the hour. Moreover it took him a moment to re- 
collect that he was at the Moat House. His first 
confused thought was of Colombe, of some one who 
was spying on him. He sat up, more scared than 
he cared to own. He had gathered from Martha's 
whisperings to her mistress that the old servant so 
Uttle envied him his new abode that she would have 
preferred to spend the night in the yard lest she 
might see what she referred to in an awestruck 
voice as " that there monk," and he also recol- 
lected to have heard a tale about a monk, who in 
Elizabeth's time had been betrayed and taken in 
this room, and that the " religious," as he was 
being led out to die, had proclaimed that as long 
as a roof^remained on the walls his spirit should 
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not fail to come back and perpetuate the memory 
of the treachery. 

Marie-EIise had let her father tell the tale, had 
seemed to acquiesce in it, and yet she had scoffed 
at the old servant's fears, but Martha stood her 
ground and wound up by asserting that she had 
seen the monk herself, with her own eyes. 

De Brissac thought of this conversation, won- 
dered if his impression had been imagination, a 
dream, or really an apparition. He could have 
sworn that a doaked, cowled figure had bent over 
him, had flashed a light into his eyes. He threw 
himself back on his pillow. 

" It is all nonsense ! What a fool I am becoming/' 
he concluded, and as a final proof that he was 
dreaming, or that it was a figment of his imagina- 
tion, he reminded himself that the monk's &ice 
seemed to be that of his Cousin Henri de Brissac. 

The mere thought of Henri gave him a pang. At 
least he had never grown callous about the cousin 
he had always loved, at least, however much he 
put off conscience with convenient excuses, he had 
never ceased to deplore Henri's death, to hope 
that, had he been given the chance, he would have 
had courage enough, strength enough, to give up 
his life for his cousin. 

He dozed again ; woke again with a start. For 
the second time he was sure that some one was in 
the room. 

" Henri 1 " he called, " Henri ! " 

He sat up, he lighted a candle, he leaned back. 
watching the fitful gleams on the dark floor, the 
shadows upon the panelled walls, the spot of light 
on the white hearthstone. 

There was very little furniture, and that evidently 
put in for the occasion, with the exception of the 
great, heavily-carved oak press which filled up most 
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of the wall space opposite to the window, and that 
was evidently as much a part of the original structure 
of the house as the oak linenf old patterned wains- 
coting, dark with age, which ran along from it up 
to the window. 

De Brissac looked at the great cupboard, first 
cursorily, then more intently. The door was just 
ajar, and he was sure that it had been shut when 
he went to bed the evening before. He had noticed 
that, as he had marked everything about his new 
quarters. Of course the door might have come 
open. That was the simple solution, but de 
Brissac was so strung up that he could not accept 
anything so obvious. He slipped out of bed, took 
up the candle. Very cautioiisly he stepped for- 
ward — old boards had a detestable habit of creak- 
ing. He put one foot before the other to diminish 
this risk, he stole to the press. He looked within 
it. It was neither provided with shelves nor pegs. 
It was quite empty. It had no back, but was 
fixed against the wall. He turned about, inclined 
for the second time to scofi at his own folly, and 
then — ^and then 1 He went down on his hands and 
knees. There were two spots of grease on the 
floor. De Brissac gazed at the little white rounds, 
which, though opaque, were hardly set. They had 
been made by a tallow candle. He had been sure, 
when he waked so suddenly, that a Ught was being 
flashisd on his face. 

Had some o^e been in his room ? Had that 
some one been a man of flesh and blood, since ghosts 
do not carry candles nor spill grease ? Had this 
visitor, bent on he knew not what errand, been 
disconcerted by his sudden wakefulness ? and if so 
where or how had he disappeared ? 

All these questions whirled through de Brissac's 
mind. He raised himself even more noiselessly 
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than before, he swung back the door of the closet. 
The grease spots were in the direct line of retreat 
supposing a man had made for the interior of the 
press. That ascertained he looked again into the 
dark space. The door opened over a low ledge, 
and there was ample room to turn about within. 
Charles held his candle carefully to prevent drops 
faUing from it, and, beginning at one comer, let 
the Ught shine on every separate inch of the wood- 
work. He was rewarded for his pains. There at 
the right hand, jammed close to the wainscoting 
of the wall, was another white round. 

The man who marked it looked long at it. A 
curious smile overspread his face. He had no 
doubt now that some one had been in his room, 
and that through this press there was a way into 
other parts of the house. He stepped carefully 
over the threshold, closed the door. He set two 
chairs with their backs against it. 

Then he climbed up, dropped back into the soft 
feather bed. 

" Vive la chance ! " he muttered. It had been 
a near thing. In the morning, when they were 
hard and dry, those grease spots would have told 
him nothing. Colombe (how he hated him I) did 
seem to be right when he said that he had hick. 

He was elated, he was the eager informer again. 
He did not intend to sleep, he only meant to close 
his eyes and await further developments; but in 
spite of his resolutions he dropped ofi and it was 
fully daylight when he next awoke. He sat up 
hastily. One glance at the two chairs told him 
that they had not been displaced. He rose at once. 
What he had to do he wanted to set about before 
the household should be awake. But first he went 
to the window. It was casemented, it was com- 
posed of tiny diamond panes secured with lead, it 
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opened inwards — ^most conveniently, so de Brissac 
thought at that moment; it was built out on a 
wide ledge, where a man might stand with security. 
He pulled himself up, and then, after making sure 
that he was not being watched, he looked out. He 
saw that the platform led along to the roof, that if 
he wished he might follow it to a point where a 
big tree overhung the tiles and that he could go 
down by that. 

So much ascertained he put in his head. He 
shut the casement and went back into the room. 
He looked carefully about him, smiled at the grease 
spots as though they were quite old and dear 
friends, and worked his fingers up and down every 
rim of the panelling, pressed on every smooth 
square. Nothing rewarded his patience. He was 
disappointed but his convictions were not shaken. 
He was persuaded that there was a passage behind 
the press, and that it was merely a question of 
finding the spring opening a door into it. 

He stepped into the room, went slowly round 
the cupboard. On either side were deep carvings, 
first a border of fantastic figures, then a half sun 
with rays pointing downwards, in the middle two 
figures of cherubs — at least he put them down to 
be cherubs — and below them the suns again, the 
rays pointing upwards this time. He walked round 
to the opposite side, saw that exactly the same 
design was repeated. Then he examined the door. 
The carving did not correspond. It was less 
elaborate, in a set pattern, moreover, of geometric 
design. He was not learned in such matters — 
indeed who concerned themselves with the different 
epochs of ornament in those days ? so he did not 
loiow that the work he was contemplating was 
Jacobean, and many years yoimger than the 
deeply carved, rather grotesque figures on the side 
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panels. Still, since the door seemed to him a later 
addition, he excluded it from his cakolations. He 
walked round to the side in the shadow, pulled eveiy 
boss, every knob. He worked with exemplary 
patience, but when he had tried every ccHnbJnatinii 
and poked his finger into every crevice, he was 
forced to own himself baffled for the third time. 

He went back to the side the more fully lifted 
from the window. He began at the top, he pushed 
at the rays. He thought he felt them give ever 
such a little. Encouraged he tried again. With 
one hand he worked at them, with the other he 
pressed on the half circle of fiat wood from which 
they sprang. He was rewarded. They moved. He 
found himself suddenly hot all over, he was so 
excited. On tiptoe he returned to the closet^ 
worked again over the panelling. But this time 
it was but another disappointment. 

" There must be two springs, not one," he told 
himself. 

He went back again. Again he was tantalized 
by a partial success. He found now that the 
centre cherubs would move all the width up and 
down and sideways of the oval on which they 
were set. But again there was no practical result 
from the discovery. De Brissac stepped back, 
tried to think what the combination could be. 
He was sure that he was confronted by one of 
those elaborate complications by which our fore- 
fathers tried to ensure security not only for their 
valuables but for themselves. 

He was just about to return to his investigations 
when he heard a door on the other side of the attic 
open. That might be Martha I The old woman 
rose early, he Imew. Leaving the sun's rays di^ 
placed in his hurry, for Martha might ttunk of 
paying him a visit — she always appeared in an 
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invalid's room about cock's crow — ^he slipped back 
into bed, just in time, for Martha k)oked in before 
she went downstairs. 

Immediately after this interruption he heard the 
cows being driven out, knew that the daily round 
on the farm had begun. Then he heard Jim Hone's 
voice. The YorksUreman came to breakfast often, 
but this was an earlier visit even than usual from 
him. After that his own meal came up, and not 
much later Marie-Elise entered the room. 

" Every one seems to be very early this morning," 
he remarked to her. 

** I don't think so," she answered easily, and 
then she went on to give him a piece of news \^ch 
was hardly the disappointment that it ought to 
have been. It seemed that he was to be deprived 
of the apothecary's attentions. Mr. Smith had 
been supping with more zeal than discretion the 
previous evening, had fallen from his horse and 
was himself laid up with a broken arm. 

" It matters little, ma cousine," de Brissac 
assured the woman who told him this. " I am in 
less pain than I was. The rest may cure my leg, 
and the liniment that you sent up for me to rub 
on has done so much to ease it." 

The words were so much more than a mere ac- 
knowledgment of kindness that Marie-Elise was 
vaguely disturbed by them. She asked hastily 
how her cousin slept, if the pain from his leg had 
hindered his repose. 

*' No," he answered, shooting a swift glance 
into her smiling face, "' but it was either nightmare 
or Martha's ghost, for twice I fancied there was 
some one in the room." 

" Up here ! At the very top of the house ? " 
Marie-Elise retorted. " Who could get up here ? And 
as to the ghost, do you believe such things exist ? " 
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She asked the question quickly, her eyes for 
once fixed on the carpet,, not on the fece of the 
person to whom she was speaking. 

De Brissac changed the conversation abruptly. 
It was hateful to him to put this magnificent 
woman in a difficulty. She was a splendid woman, 
he was sure of that, convinced of that, though 
each step seemed to mix her up more certainly in 
the mazes of some evasion, of some deceit. 

" Well," she concluded at length, when they had 
talked for quite a Uttle time of the things that had 
no weight for either of them, and he had derived a 
certain sense of soothing from her mere proximity, 
" I must go. F61icit6 and Jim Hone want break- 
fast. Jim said he would come upstairs as soon 
as he could to see if he could be of any use to 
you." 

Rather drily de Brissac rephed that BIr. Hone 
was of an amiability past thinking, that he would 
be glad of his help, and then he inquired if F£licit£ 
knew of his return. 

" Oh yes," replied Marie-Elise. 

" Then may I see my little cousin ? " he asked. 

" I will tell her to come up," Miss Woodlesford 
answered, for the conventions of the time fully 
permitted that. 

" Say that I beg, that I pray her to grant a 
crippled man that pleasure," he aihpUfied. 

" You put it prettily," Marie-Elise half laughed, 
and then her amusement gave place to a frown. 

" You often say such pretty things," she mur- 
mured. " I wish I was sure that you meant them 
all." 

He raised himself on his elbow. 

" Ma cousine," he protested, " when I say pretty 
things — as you call them — to you, rest assured that 
I mean them to the uttermost." 
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She looked at him, a long, penetrating gaze. 
He knew that something was working in her mind. 

" I often think," she went on, " that there is a 
better side to j^u. If I were to appeal to it would 
you listen to me ? " 

"Try me 1 " he cried, forgetful of everything 
but that if this woman asked him to do her a service 
it would be his pleasure, his joy, to strain every 
nerve at her bidding. 

His ardent eyes met her fixed gaze. Again he 
saw that the moment of impulse bad passed, that 
Harie-Ehse had got herself in band again. 

Yet she did not let the subject go. 

" Perhaps," she said, " I might put you to the 
proof sooner than you think." 

He meant to protest, to repeat his assurances, 
but with the words hardly out of her mouth, she 
turned so resolutely that de Brissac understood 
that she wished her statement to be accepted 
without comment. He fell in with her attitude, 
kept back all the many things he was so ready to 
say to her. He watched her leave the room, and 
then, the glamour of her presence withdrawn, be 
lay back meditating. She bad, indeed, given him 
food for thought. His position was hourly becoming 
more complicated, more perplexing. 

The day grew in all its glory. (^ this particular 
morning the year seemed to have wakened to the 
certainty that light, Ufe-giving and warmth were 
expected of it. At first de JBrissac remained in 
bed easily enough, there was something soothing 
in his inaction ; and then the slow passing of the 
time became irksome to him. Jim Hone had 
paid him a visit, had conscientiously if not very 
cordially performed the office of nurse. The in- 
jured limb was duly swathed in cold compresses, 
was further subjected to a poultice of herbs that 
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Maxtha bad never iaiown to fail. The invalid 
turned stiffly, smothered groans as a man should, 
and only hoped that Jim, with his immovably 
stolid face, believed in the accident. One thing 
de Biissac did not fail to remark, F£licit£ had 
shown no haste to visit him. 

'' Before I went to Hull she would not have needed 
to be invited twice/' he informed himself. 

He made signs for a paper and pencil, wrote 
his request this time and motioned to Martha to 
take it down, when next she appeared with one 
of her steaming remedies. 

He was too Ugh up to hear any of the household 
sounds, he had no means of ascertaining what 
the guests were doing, whether they were in the 
parlour or abroad, who was meeting them, who 
was conferring with them. Above all he had no 
way of knowing where Colombe was or what he 
might be doing. 

At length — it seemed a very long time — ^the 
mid-day bell from the church broke in on the 
stillness. 

The Sim streamed in through the window with 
an added glory. De Brissac did not remember 
such a day since he left France. 

" So," he told himself, " after all the sky can 
be blue here." 

He turned idly over, gazed at a slanting wedge 
of light, which struck on the floor exactly at the 
foot of the press. Presently he noticed that the 
rays slanted in exactly the same direction as the 
Sim on the panel that he had moved aside. He 
looked at the rest of the carving. He wondered 
what would happen if he brought all the movable 
parts of the ornament to one angle. He wanted 
to hurry out of bed, to try this combination at 
once. The risk would be too great. Besides, 
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how could he be right, since at different seasons 
the inclinations would vary? And then it came 
into his mind that to-day, this very day, was 
mid-way in the month of Blay, and that in May 
the sun entered the sign of Gemini, the twins, in 
the zodiac. 

He sat up, impetuously threw off the coverings. 
Was that the solution ? Were the figures he had 
taken for cherubs meant to represent the twins, 
and had the contriver of old arranged that the 
machinery would only work when every lock and 
joint was pulled down to follow the slant of the 
sun at that particular season ? 

The notion was fantastic ; but then fantasy was 
a part of most design in the days when each man 
builded individually and after his own device 
instead of turning out things machine-made from 
a pattern that had served twenty times before. 

Besides the sun, moon and stars entered into 
all the daily concerns of life at a period when 
astrologers flourished and the spirit of Faust still 
roamed abroad. De Brissac had just rehearsed 
all these probabihties to himself, and had derived 
much satisfaction from them, when, after a Ught 
knock, F61icit6 entered. She came up to him, her 
head high, a certain aloofness in her carriage, a 
new importance in her manner. 

" My Uttle cousin, you bring sunshine into the 
room," de Brissac began. 

The girl replied carelessly. She evidently wished 
to brush the pretty speech aside. 

" This is a horrid room," she remarked, with 
a funny little air of patronage. " I am afraid you 
must be dreadfully dismal up here." 

De Brissac was so amused that he purposely 
let the conversation go from himself just to dis- 
appoint her. 
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" You don't use it often ? " he inquired. 

"This room?" 

" Yes." 

" No," said Fflicit^. " I for one should not 
like to sleep up here." 

** Why not ? " her cousin inquired ; but wbUe 
he was speaking she had sauntered to the window. 

" You look on to the garden I " she exclaimed, 
instead of answering him. " You can see right 
down to the pagoda." 

" Can I ? " de Brissac returned, for the girl's 
sudden interest, her consternation, had not escaped 
him. " Well, " he went on, " as I am a prisoner, 
the view will not matter to me for a few days 
at least." 

F61icit6 nodded her head. He saw that he had 
reassured her. 

" And when you can come down of course you 
will go back to your own room," she went on. 

" That will be as your sister wills," he answered. 
" I don't know. She may need my room. This 
one will do quite well for me." 

"The Comte de Soissons goes the day after 
to-morrow and the others leave when he does, I 
suppose," F^lidt^ answered. " After that we are 
sure not to have any more visitors unless" — 
with just the beginning of a sigh — "the Comte 
comes back again." 

Once more, as if still anxious about the view, the 
girl returned to the window, looked out. 

" The Comte de Soissons," de Brissac ventured, 
" is he here ? " 

" You know him ? " asked F61icit6, turning 
quickly. 

" I have seen him," her cousin answered. 

The girl walked back to the bed. 
I forgot," she said. " You had gone before he 
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came. You were not to know about him. He 
is so good-looking." 

" To some people," amended Charles. 

A spot of colour came into F61icit6's cheeks. 

" I suppose," she cried out, " that plenty of men 
are jealous of him because he is so handsome." 

De Brissac did not answer. F6Ucit6 was as 
transparent as water. This was her new folly, 
this was the new excitement, the new game. 

" We shall soon be as dull as ever," the girl 
went on. 

" And the others ? " questioned de Brissac, 
" what are they Uke ? Describe them and I shall 
see if I know them also." 

F61icit6, however, dismissed the two men with 
a very brief sketch. " One of them," she finished 
up, " is not even a gentleman. He holds his hat 
as badly as Jim Hone at the Hunt Ball, and he 
has such a horrid way of looking at one with his 
nasty green eyes. Thank goodness, he has hardly 
been here at all. He came with the Comte the 
day you left, and was ofE again before noon. He 
returned yesterday just as we were going to have 
chocolate, and I think he has gone again this 
morning." 

She moved away from the bed, she stood by the 
empty grate, she walked up to the press and back 
again. De Brissac saw that she was breathing 
quickly, that her eyes were two great rounds of 
darkness, that she wanted to be gone, that but 
half her attention was his. He had no difficulty 
in assigning a cause for her flutter or for her pains- 
taking effort to keep him at a distance. 

In a very Uttle, my dear," he said to himself, 

if you go on the road you are now, you will know 
how to play with two admirers at the same time— 
and maybe to keep a third in reserve." 
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But to-day she was just like a ru£Sed pigeon, 
she was still more than half a child, she was li^t, 
wilful, terribly foolish, but she was still innocent. 
He looked hard at her, tried to meet her eyes, 
he smiled. He made a deUberate attempt to 
attract her to him, but she was irresponsive. A 
week ago she would have warmed, blushed. 

'' I must be going," she exclaimed five minutes 
later. " I have so many things to do now that 
we have guests in the house." 

" And you leave me all alone." 

She let that appeal pass, and yet, after saying 
that she must hurry, she paused. De Brissac 
understood enough of women to guess at the cause 
of her hesitation. She picked up her fichu, pulled 
it through her fingers. It was the eternal hesi- 
tation of women, it was that strange swing within 
them, it was the instinct to go to the pursuer and 
yet to evade him. 

The next moment she wheeled abruptly. 

" Good-bye," she murmured over her shoulder. 

" Au revoir," he substituted. 

By the door she looked back« 

She hesitated. 

" Have you all you want ? " was the question 
that, at length, occurred to her. 

" When you persist in leaving me ? " he retorted. 

She shrugg^ her shoulders ; and this time 
closed the door. He heard her go. He lay back, 
his brow puckered. He was not in the least sur- 
prised — and as Httle disconcerted — by F^lidt^'s 
volte face. It was the only thing to be looked 
for from her sex. His turn would come again 
if he wished it — and come but the more surely for 
a week's interlude. 

With that conclusion he left F^lidt^ and her 
fickleness aside. ''Thank goodness," he mm> 
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mured, " Colombe is out of the house." He put 
his hands above his head, sighed contentedly. The 
spy gone he assured himself that he might consult 
ins own interests and hold his tongue. After 
that question was comfortably settled Ms thoughts 
went back to the press, to the discovery which he 
hoped he had made. He longed to be up, to shift, 
to move, to arrange the suns, the stars, the twins. 

The suns 1 indeed I of course they were the zodiac, 
one half above the other. 

" How slowly things come to one I " he muttered. 

But once more prudence prevailed. It would 
never do to be detected in the midst of his operations. 

Possessing his soul in patience was never a 
business that de Brissac enjoyed, and on this 
occasion, forced to Ue still and to do nothing, with 
so much trembling in the balance, the hours seemed 
hundreds of minutes long. 

After Martha had been in with his dinner, and 
his request for Jim Hone's company, sent through 
her, had been answered by Marie-Elise, who told 
him that Jim had gone away and would not return 
until the evening, de Brissac could stand the 
suspense no longer. He rose, he made to the 
window. He could at least keep watch from 
there. At first there was nothing but the spring 
greenness to attract him. The trees were almost 
in full leaf, the wallflowers made hues of tawny 
red on an old wall. Within the garden itself a 
lilac was abloom, a few spots of yellow in the 
plantation spoke to the presence of a laburnum. 
Then suddeiily, among all this peace and harmony, 
he saw a figure glide down in the shadow of the 
bushes and stop by the pagoda. 

The man— -de Brissac did not need to look twice 
to see who it was — glanced over his shoulder, en- 
tered the sunmier-house. 
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" I trust," muttered de Brissac, " that he will 
not look up and see this window." 

In a few minutes another figure walked down 
the path. This time, as Charles expected, it was 
F61icit6. She came on quite openly, apparently 
gathering flowers, for her hands were filled with 
fresh blossoms. As she came up to the pagoda 
she hesitated. She wavered, began to retreat, 
looked over her shoulder, and very slowly turned 
about. It was still a struggle with her. She had 
not yet smothered her modesty until it was tired 
of prompting her. 

" Let her go I " cried out de Brissac, and he 
said it aloud, forgetful of himself, forgetful that 
his voice would not carry so far. 

But as if in answer to his challenge the Comte 
de Soissons stepped out of the pagoda. He Ufted 
his hat. De Brissac could imagine his exclaiming 
" You here. Mademoiselle I " He could imagine 
F61icit6, her shyness appeased, answering " Yes," 
and hoping that she had not been seen before. 

Then he saw the Comte bend low, saw his arms 
about the girl, saw his head go down to hers. 

This time an imprecation hissed through Charles' 
lips. 

The two, the man and the girl, entered the 
pagoda. De Brissac watched as long as he could 
see them. 

An indefinable something which the experienced 
know told him that matters were more serious 
for F61icit6 than he had imagined. There was a 
touch of earnestness about the " Comte de 
Soissons," an eagerness that meant more than 
dalliance for the moment. He was a man without 
remorse, without mercy where a woman and his 
fancy was concerned. What had he already pro- 
posed to F£licit£? what was he saying to her at 
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this very moment? into what course was he per- 
suading h^ ? De Brissac knew that there was 
but one road a woman could travel with the Comte 
de Soissons, whither it must inevitably lead. 

He leant there. He watched, he took counsel 
with himself. A certain righteousness worked in 
his veins, a hot indignation. F£Ucit6 was his cousin ; 
the blood of the de Brissacs ran in her veins — she 
was sister to Marie-EUse. She was silly enough^ 
but she was not bad. 

Again who? who had been down by the moat, 
and what did that encounter mean? Was the 
Comte de Soissons pla}dng the villain with both 
the sisters ? 

De Brissac swore between his teeth. It was 
not the old rivalry that was making him bum, 
it was not exactly disgust to find that not even 
in the house of those who were doing their utter- 
most for him could the "Comte" refrain: it was 
something over and above all this. He paused 
to exactly define what it was. And then, to his 
amazement, he discovered that while he dreaded 
the worst for F6Ucit£, he still had confidence in 
Marie-EUse, in spite of the damning evidence 
against her. This contradictoriness was too much 
for his essentially anal3^cal mind. 

" I do not understand myself," he concluded 
irritably. 

He changed his attitude. He felt rather the 
better for putting his case neatly in words. It 
is a part of French nature to think most things 
more tolerable for stating them in substantives, 
verbs and adverbs, and above all in adjectives. 

Gradually Charles became sure that he must 
intervene on F6Ucit6's behalf. But what could 
he do ? A bold notion took possession of him, 
captivated him by its dramatic aspect. It so 
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pleased him that he decided to act on it. Soothed 
by the feeling that, after all, even in his character 
of an informer and a spy, he was not wholly 
despicable, he leaned his head back, and waited. 
Neither F61icit6 nor her lover came back into the 
garden. He knew that the *' Comte de Soissons " 
was too adroit to risk discovery by lingering too 
long, and he was just concluding that tiiey must 
have sUpped away by the moat and that, for his 
own safety, he had better return to bed, when his 
door opened without the warning of a knock, 
and Jim Hone entered. 

" Ah I " the Yorkshireman ejaculated as he saw 
the figure by the window. His voice, his gesture 
were a testimony to the fact that he found the 
situation entirely to his mind. He came cm 
rapidly, he walked across the room. 

" I thought," he said triiunphantly, " that you 
were too lame to walk, Monsoo ? What have you 
to say for yourself now ? " 

Charles looked up ; smiled genially back. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE DUEL 
" On n'eet pas maitre de soi-mtaie, amonreiiBe comme je suis.'* 

Jim Hone walked right across the width of the 
room, his look fixed on the Fienchman, his Ups 
set, his eyes — usually mild if not actually sleepy, 
blazing with a point of light in either pupil. 

De Brissac waited for the Yorkslureman to 
come quite close. His smile did not fade, there 
was no dismay on his face. On the contrary he 
might have been glad, not disconcerted, at being 
found thus. 

When the two tall forms, so markedly different 
of build, were within a few inches of each other 
the Frenchman bowed. 

" Monsieur," he began, speaking his own lan- 
guage, but slowly, as if to give his adversary every 
chance of understanding him, " I am glad you 
are come. I had already sent to ask you to favour 
me with a visit. I have that which is of the utmost 
importance to say to you." 

Jim thrust a hand into either pocket. He 
stared long at the face before him. 

" You must speak English," he retorted. " I'll 
be bound you do." 

De Brissac spread out his palms, shrugged his 
shoulders. 

*' Monsieur," he returned, still in his own tongue. 

aai 
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" I r^ret. I r^;ret infinitely. I see Mr. Hone 
is speaking to me, and doubtless he makes me 
some proposition creditable to him as a well-bred 
man, but I do not understand, and I cannot answer." 

Jim glared at the easy figure, at the bland feu^e. 
He asked himself if any one but a Frenchman 
could smile and bow and look thorou^y pleased 
with himself when he had practically been accused 
of shamming. 

Charles waited while Jim made this observation 
to himself, while Jim took another long look, and 
presently he Umped very slowly, very painfully to 
a chair. Hone made no effort to hdp. He stood 
back watching while his rival seated himself. 

*' Are you lame at all, " he demanded roughly, 
" or is this a trick ? " 

" What ? Comment ? " inquired de Brissac. 

Jim shook his head impatiently. The Frenchman 
apologized for seating himself, and Ufted the 1^ 
supposed to be injured on to a stool. 

" Bettare I " he murmured, and he mouthed the 
English word as if he had few at his command and 
was proud of airing this one. 

Jim Hone took his hand out of its resting-place, 
and raising it reflectively, passed his fingers over 
his cheek. He was perfectly certain that in some 
way he was being done, that he was being " diddled," 
as he put it. 

" Look here, Monsoo," he declared, " it is no use 
your trying to get the better of me. If you won't 
talk English, you won't, and that is all about it. 
I shall go without hearing what you have to say, 
and I don't know that I shall be much the worse 
for that. I never have thought anything of you, 
that is flat." 

De Brissac smiled blandly all through this, for 
Jim, unusually long speech. He kept on shaking 
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his head, punctuating each clause with a regret 
that he did not understand. 

A little silence followed. Jim swung round, de 
Brissac watched him face about. The big man 
went a few steps down the room, pulled up. 

" You hear, Monsoo," he said, as if to give Charles 
a last chance, " you must speak English if you 
want me to stop/' 

" It seems, Monsieur," de Brissac began in his 
turn, his voice filled with a great regret, " you do 
not talk French. It is a great pity — for others. 
For you I am glad, for had you wilfully refused to 
learn what I want to tell you, you niight never 
cease to regret, to grieve that you had decided to 
close your ears." 

" Eh 1 " escaped from Jim. He looked back 
sharply. The next moment he recovered himself. 
*' I tell you," he persisted, " I do not understand 
yoiu: lingo." 

" I do not dislike you, Mr. Hone," de Brissac 
went on, still in the same quiet voice, but with a 
touch more confidence, " indeed I respect you ; 
you are an honest man and sincere, rather blunt 
maybe : but then, are you not English ? It is to 
an honourable man I appeal, monsieur, to a man 
of heart, of feeling." 

The badinage died from de Brissac's voice, his 
real anxiety, his real urgency betrayed themselves. 
The impression reached the Yorkshireman. His 
face showed that. 

" The matter," de Brissac went on, " is impor- 
tant, it is pressing. It is of consequence. Once 
more, I beseech you, do you understand French ? " 

Jim stood, more perplexed, more divided than 
he wished to admit to himself. 

" Non comprenez ! " he retorted. 

But he did not move. Something kept him 
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back. All the same, as he aigued with himself, he 
could not see what this Frenchman could have to 
say, what he could know. 

At length he walked back. 

" Look here, Monsoo," he said, speaking in his 
turn for the foreigner, *' there isn't much about 
you that I Uke. You came here — ^you best know 
what for. I have always had my idea, though I 
have never been able to find you out. You are 
clever enough in your way, I'll own, but I shall 
catch you yet. And I mean to know exactly why 
you took it into your head to shut yourself up in 
this room, just when one would think you would 
want to be about hearing and seeing. Now if you 
were to tell me it would save trouble and I should 
think the better of you. If you can speak English, 
show yourself a man. There is more than one 
question I should like to see settled between you 
and me." 

De Brissac looked up, met the fierce, questioning 
eyes, saw that Jim's square chin was thrust out 
determinedly. 

" Monsieur," he returned in French, keeping to 
his part, " I regret, for indeed what I have to say 
concerns you nearly. I give you my word of honour 
that I am not making my request for nothing.*' 

Jim looked past him out of the window, 
face grew scarlet, as it always did when he was 
consciously obstinate. He changed from one foot 
to the other, thrust his hands deep down into his 
pocket. 

"It is not a matter of politics," the low French 
voice went on, "it is a personal question — a 
question of honour." 

Jim shook his head. He turned about. He 
plajited himself in the middle of the window spSiCe, 
his two legs well apart* 
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" Can't help it, Monsoo," he held on. " I don't 
understand French." 

" It is," continued de Brissac, " a matter con- 
cerning an inmate of this house." 

Jim brought one hand out of his pocket and rubbed 
it heavily down his breeches. 
Lord ! " he gnmted. 

It is about a delicate matter, a matter of 
utmost consequence," the Frenchman went on. 

Jim threw back his head defiantly. He felt as 
if he were being entrapped, and his next words 
were nothing more than a struggle to be free. 

" Speak English ; can't you ? " he cried angrily. 

De Brissac lifted his eyebrows, shook his head 
reflectively. 

"I do not know what Mr. Hone say," he 
stuttered. 

Hone looked at him hard. 

" Hmnp ! " he muttered, " I'd give something to 
be sure that you are not himibugging me ! " 

" It is," de Brissac began again, each word 
coming so slowly that Jim had time to think it 
over, " a matter which I know to be true, to be 
important, to be urgent. The welfare of a life is 
concerned, the happiness of every one at the Moat 
House." 

Jim flung aside with a rattling oath, and de 
Brissac was certain — if he had doubted it before — 
that each word he said was understood. 

He repressed a smile. He waited. He could 
afford to wait. 

Jim came up to him, stood up to him. 

" Look here, Monsoo," he almost roared, " since 
you can't speak English it's no use my wasting 
my time here." 

The Frenchman shook his head, reiterated ** Com- 
ment ? " 

15 
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Jim lost his temper, and, like all placid men, 
when he was thoroughly put out he was very 
wroth. He rattled off a string of abuse, he cursed 
foreigners and their slippery, slimy ways, he told 
de Brissac in the plainest terms that he su^)ected 
him of being a Bonapartist spy. 

De Brissac heard the accusations and the abuse 
without moving a muscle, and as soon as Jim paused, 
not because he had exhausted what he wanted to 
say, but because he was out of breath, the French- 
man threw out his hands, and looking up with his 
most confiding smile, repeated " Me no comprenne." 

There was no doubt about it that up to a point 
he enjoyed playing his part. He had that advan- 
tage — the Latin's innate love for pose, for effect — 
to help him. 

On the other side. Hone was handicapped by 
exactly the same circimistances. He was unplea- 
santly sure that he was making a fool of himself, 
that he was behaving as a moimtebank at a fair 
might. So now, while de Brissac was easy, ap- 
proving of himself and of his dexterous touches, 
the Englishman blustered, lost his temper and 
stormed, he was so uncomfortable. 

" It is a pity," de Brissac went on as soon as he 
was allowed to thrust a word in. " If Monsieur 
cannot speak French, he cannot. Yet, h^las ! and 
it mattered so much I It was a question that 
could only be broached by a man to a man. It 
meant the happiness of a lady, of " 

Jim threw back his head. He was never quite 
sure that a foreigner could be trusted to mention a 
woman's name. 

" What do you say ? " he thundered. " Have 
a care what you speak about," and then, going back 
to his part, " I don't understand what you are 
saying/' he added. 
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De Brissac only reiterated his words. 

Jim stood still again ; and again he was lost in 
thought. The happiness of a lady was a great 
matter. Would this Frenchman, spy as he felt 
convinced he was, dare to use such a lever to trick 
him into an admission ? Had he better hear ? He 
could always punch the fellow's head if he found 
he was being imposed on. The notion of using his 
fists was a decided consolation to him. He had 
more than one score to pay. The visitor at the 
Moat House had been as superciUous, as superior as 
a man of fashion deemed he had the right to be 
to a plain man ; Jim had put up with the attitude 
while being perfectly aware of it, as men such as 
he do grimly put up with what displease them, 
waiting until the cup shall be filled to the brim. 

Now he felt inclined to think that this day, this 
hour, was to see the good measure flowing over. 

" I suppose," he said, when at length he did 
speak, " that you are trumping up a story just to 
see if you can get the better of me ? " 

De Brissac raised his head with provoking de- 
Uberation, smiled so pleasantly that it seemed 
to Jim to be almost impossible that his insulting 
remarks could have been understood. 

Another silence followed. It was so difficult to 
get any farther with an adversary who thanked 
you for your benevolence when you had exhausted 
yourself calling him hard words. Yet Jim un- 
consciously, and de Brissac consciously, kaew that 
this scene was nearing its chmax, that the moment 
of victory for one or the other of them was close 
at hand, and that whether the palm fell to French 
or to English, so much more than a mere contest 
of will was at stake. 

The Yorkshireman shuffled, changed his feet. 
He pushed his hands back into his pocket. 
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" If only the fellow had not said that word 
about a woman/' Hone thought. " It can't be 
anything with F61icit6/' he muttered under his 
breath. 

He did not even like to think of her in connec- 
tion with this dispute between himself and another 
man. To make her the shuttlecock between them 
did not seem to Jim quite the thing that an honour- 
able man shouki permit himself. When a man 
loved a girl, he held, he oug^t to shield her even 
from his own thoughts. None the less his mis- 
giving would return, would stay with him. Had the 
matter anything to do with F£licit6 ? that was the 
thought on which everything turned. 

" She means no harm, she likes life and I'm 
dull," the honest man's mind went on. " And 

yet " There came again a fatal reservation. 

Ever since the arrival of her cousin from France 
F^licit^ had displayed a phase of herself that had 
dismayed the man who loved her so faithfully. He 
had tried to put it down to mere cousinly 
pity for misfortunes, to a wish to amuse, to be 
kind. But dming the last few days something 
more had been thrust upon him. He had been 
forced to see that if the girl had not one admirer, 
then another would do as well. For once, sharper 
than Marie-Elise, he had seen that the Comte de 
Soissons' blandishments were by no means dis- 
pleasing to the girl he hoped to make his wife. 

" Monsieur," de Brissac began again, when he 
had watched the moody, clouded face, and had 
come very near to guessing what was in the York- 
shireman's mind, " Monsieur, I beseech you, 
listen to me." 

" Could you tell a straightforward tale ? " Jim 
blurted out. 

" Pardon," retorted de Brissac politely. 
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Hone tried to recollect a single instance when 
his rival's supposed ignorance of English had not 
been kept up, and he was forced to own to himself 
that in this one thing, at least, the cousin from 
France had been perfectly consistent. 

Yet to admit his own knowledge of French was 
to admit so -much, was to abandon his whole posi- 
tion, was to tear down every defence, was to put 
the enemy on the alert, was, it might be, to wreck 
the careful plans of months past — to say nothing 
of imperilling a score or more of lives. He assured 
himself that he dared not, that he had no right to 
risk so much, that as an honourable man he could 
not depart from the position he had taken up. 
Sustained by his sense of duty, by the strong force 
of obligation, by his thoughts of those who relied 
on him, for the second time he made signs that he 
was about to take his leave. 

De Brissac appeared to accept the decision. The 
move served him better than any amount of pro- 
testation could have done, for it made Jim think 
again, made him see that all the responsibility was 
his. And what if, after all, there was something 
that he ought to know, there was something bear- 
ing upon the happiness of — of one of the sisters at 
the Moat House ? This infernal Frenchman had 
neither been dismayed nor ashamed when he was 
caught out of bed ; on the contrary, he had assured 
the visitor that he longed for nothing as much 
as his presence. Could de Brissac have something 
to commimicate which transcended personal con- 
siderations ? 

All these thoughts, all these misgivings had their 
turn in Jim's mind. De Brissac waited again. He 
had a pretty shrewd idea how the day was going. 
He did not move, a smile parted his lips. He had 
yet a word to say, a great word, but he was not in 
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a hurry. G)olly, when it would be the most 
efiectuaJ, he would speak. 

The Yorkshireman fell back on his obstinacy. 
He would not give in ; he could not. It was not 
British; it was not manly. Without a word he 
turned, he paced down the room. De Brissac 
heard him go ; knew that he was nearly at the door. 
Then he threw out his arms. 

" Monsieur," he cried out, " for the last time, I 
implore you, if you understand me, come back for 
the sake of — F6iicit6." 

The pause before the name was frankly a trick 
for effect ; but Hone had no thought for theatrical 
dodges. The name caught him, arrested him, con- 
firmed his fears. 

What did this Frenchman know ? what could he 
know ? There were twenty things he might have 
seen ; there were as many that he might have 
learned. The times were aU out of joint, daily life 
was a complication ; nothing disagreeable, dis- 
turbing, unforeseen was impossible. 

Still, mindful of a cause, mindful of his word, 
filled with his concern for those who had confided 
in him, he tried to hold on his way. But that name 
F61icit6 drununed at his brain, hanunered at his 
mind. He looked round at de Brissac, with his 
eyes he questioned him. Dumbly but unmistak- 
ably he asked if he could believe. The Frenchman 
neither answered in words nor with his look. He 
was not alarmed, he was not even doubtful any 
more. Jim Hone loved F61icit6 ; he did not. He 
heard the rattle of the door, and still he was con- 
fident. Unless he knew notiiing of human nature 
even if Hone got down all the stairs he would come 
back. 

But Charles had not so long to wait as that. 
Abruptly the big, heavy man swung round, tramped 
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back. Heavily he walked up to the figure in the 
chair. 

" You have beaten me, Monsieur," he declared, 
speaking slow, insular French, and yet showing a 
fair acquaintance with the language. "What is it 
you know to F61icit6's hurt ? " 

The Frenchman bowed low — very low this time. 
He pulled himself up, stood against the chair as if 
he needed support, and looked his adversary full 
in the face, a certain seriousness, a certain earnest- 
ness, that was not often his expression, in his glancei 

" I thank you, monsieur. I assure you you 
have not trusted me without a cause." 

" Then," answered Jim shortly, " let me hear 
what you have to say." 

De Brissac stretched out his hand, pointed to 
the window. 

" Look out," he began. " See what you can see. 
You have a view over the garden, right down to 
the pagoda. No one can pass in or out unper- 
ceived by any one gazing out of this window. I 
was restless, I could not bear to lie still. I am 
thankful that it was so, deeply thankful. I pulled 
myself to the window. I sent originally to ask if 
you would help me across the room, but you were 
out, so I dragged myself as far as this alone. I 
looked out, for the day was fine and I was tired of 
my own company, and as I watched — quite idly — 
I saw a man come down the path, I saw my cousin 
meet him, speak with him." 

He stopped, raised his head, seemed to ask if he 
need to say more. 

Jim looked hard at him. 

" Well 1 " the Yorkshireman burst forth roughly. 
" What do you mean me to imderstand ? There is 
no harm in a girl's meeting a man in a garden, 
and exchanging a word with him." 
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The Frenchman leaned forward, he put a 
hand on Hone's arm. The Yorkshireman looked 
askew at the clinging fingers. He was nearly 
as embarrassed as if the Frenchman had offered 
to embrace him after the fashion of his native 
comitry. 

" My friend," de Brissac continued, very gently, 
very softly, " I saw more. There was no mistak- 
ing the relations between these two who walked 
in the garden. I saw what was not meant for 
your eyes, or mine." 

'• The devil you did ! " cried out Jim ; " then why 
do you speak of it ? Here, Monsieur, where you 
think us such slow folks, we know what to call a 
man who talks about — what he wasn't meant to 
know. It is all right, of course," he added hastily. 
" You don't understand. If you saw F6Ucit6 with 
any one there, it must be all right. You don't 
understand, I do. I am satisfied. It is all right, 
I tell you. But you just hold your tongue or you 
will have me to reckon with." 

He flung off the hand on his arm, he stepped 
back. He plimged his own red members into his 
pockets, and stood, glowering under lowered brows. 

The Frenchman let his gaze drop. 

" Tr^ bien," he murmured appreciatively. 

He understood that this was not acting, that it 
was loyalty, devotion, that it was the fine in- 
stinct to protect a woman, even against herself, 
from the consequences of her deliberate folly. 

" How he must love her," the Frenchman re- 
flected. 

The certainty brought an unaccustomed gentle- 
ness into his manner. 

" My friend," he went on impressively, " I 
understand you, and, believe me, I honour you. 
But I speak because I know that man in the 
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garden. I know him and his ways — I know what 
follows for those who interest him. Monseigneur le 
Comte D'Artois is no stranger to me." 

Jim started. 

" The Comte D'Artois I " he repeated. " How 
could you know him ? " 

" You forget," the Frenchman returned, " the de 
Brissacs have all served in the Royal household. 
The King's 3roungest brother must needs be known 
to one who has done his service regularly at the 
Court." 

" Who are you ? " Jim suddenly demanded. 

" My name," retorted the Frenchman, " is de 
Brissac ; you know that." 

Jim hardly looked convinced. But his adversary 
did not mean to pursue the question of his own 
identity. He had not risked so much to leave 
F^hcit^'s welfare but half discussed. 

" Monsieur," he went on, " I entreat you to be- 
lieve me, to act on my word. No woman is the 
better for the attentions of ' Monsieur.' " 

(And Charles de Brissac spoke truly, for the 
sudden conversion of the man known as " Mon- 
sieur," who was afterwards, as Charles the Tenth, 
to reign as a model of austerity, was still in the 
future, and .in the meantime his record, if it was 
not so very much worse than the fashionable man 
of his day, was certainly no better.) 

" How much less," went on de Brissac, " can a 
little girl, almost a child, knowing nothing of evil, 
nothing of hfe, protect herself against one whom 
court ladies versed in every turn and twist of 
intrigue have found irresistible? " 

Jim heard, was silent. A wave of colour deepened 
the tint on his face, died down and left a shade of 
gray on it. His upper lip tightened. He stood, 
stanng out of the window. His heart was full, 
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but he was more hurt than angry. He was 
parting with an illusion, with a belief. He had 
always thought that women were to be trusted 
to their instincts, that they must be able to 
know when to go on, when to stop, even 
when to retreat. Now he was being told that 
where he had least thought it possible a woman 
might need to be protected from herself. The 
knowledge was very bitter. No anger, no up- 
braiding could help him. It was a knowledge that 
had been forced on him ; which he would never 
forget. F61icit6 herself had brushed the bloom ofiE 
the image of her as he saw it. He supposed that he 
would go on loving her — ^nay ! he knew he would — 
but not quite in the same way, and the new way 
would not be so good. 

" I shall have to make the best of it ; I shall 
get used to it," he thought forlornly. 

He looked up, a new expression on his face. 
Charles saw that he had grown older, that a zest 
had left him, that Hone would henceforth cling less 
to Ufe. 

" I thank you, Monsieur," he said dully. 

De Brissac did not answer, and it was real pity 
that kept him silent. He saw that the woimd was 
deep, he saw how hard Jim took it. 

" All the same," this philosopher told himself, " he 
will go on. It will be but the second best now, 
and yet he will never think of changing." 

Once, not so long ago, a man capable of this 
dog-like endurance would but have amused him ; 
now, over and above his interest in those formed 
in other moulds to his own, was a certain sym- 
pathy. Love was a great thing, let it manifest 
itself how it would. Love 1 

He brushed away from the very word. He drove 
his mind back to the afiairs of the passing day. 
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He saw that the new visitor's identity was known 
to Jim, though it might not be to F61icit6. Did 
Marie-Elise share her sister's ignorance ? He re- 
collected the scene by the moat, Jim's part in it. 
Having discovered what Mr. Hone knew, that 
circumstance was more than ever puzzling. The 
Yorkshireman would never lend himself to deceiv- 
ing Marie-Elise, would not stand by while she was 
being taken in by a man who had a wife already. 
Then could it be some other man ? one of the 
other guests. He had seen one ; he had not seen 
the other. 

Now it was his turn to implore. 

" Monsieur," he said to Jim, " I beg you to tell 
me who has come with Monsieur. I do not ask 
without a cause, I assure you." 

" For what reason ? " Jim demanded. 

As he heard the question de Brissac knew that 
he could not explain, not because of his own part 
that night by the moat — that hardly occurred to 
him : it was that he could not pronounce Marie- 
Elise's name. 

" I regret. Monsieur " he began. 

Jim looked hard at him. 

"Eh?" he grunted. 

Charles could but repeat his words. 

" And I regret too. Monsieur," returned Mr. 
Hone, very grimly. 



CHAPTER XIV 

ICARIE-ELISE 

** Oh, the little more and how much it is I 

And the little less, and what worids away ! 
liow a sound shall quicken content to blisSp 
Or a breath suspend the blood's best play. 
And life be the proof of this 1 
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For the rest of that day the hours dragged for 
de Brissac. Martha had brought in what passed. 
according to the notions of our grandfathers, for 
an easy-chairi and he sat in it, gazing out of the 
window, a prey to a most varied procession of 
thought. 

He tried to make himself believe that his recent 
conversation with Jim Hone altered nothing with 
HJgard to his own position. Under the character 
he had assumed he was just as likely to know the 
Comtc d'Artois, nay, more so, since Henri de Brissac 
was the head of the house and Charles a poor 
rcilation. But the most frequently his mind went 
back to the mysterious stranger by the moat. 
Hone had refused to tell him the name of the 
third visitor, so there remained but to find out 
for himself. If that spring in the cupboard 
would not work, if the secret passage led to no- 
where, then he must scramble out on to the roof 
and slide down by the big tree. Happily a dimb 
was nothing to him. 

He kept watch in the garden ; but in spite of 

236 
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the sunshine and the flowers, no one came out to 
walk in it. 

" Have they been warned ? " he asked himself. 

Neither had F61icit6 come again to see him. 

" Has Jim told her ? " he conjectured. 

At length, since the longest day must have its 
close, the sun began to decline, the dusk to fall. 
With every shadow that came out to veil the land- 
scape, to steal into the dark-walled room, his excite- 
ment grew. He had been alone the whole after- 
noon and the circxmistance was not without 
significance in his mind. He could understand 
F61icit6's neglecting him, but it was not Uke Marie- 
Elise to leave any one she thought to be suffering 
unattended to. He wondered where she was, what 
had been occupying her, what was passing with 
her. He worked himself up into quite a fever of 
restlessness. Yet he dared not rise. He dared 
not work off steam by pacing to and fro. For all 
he knew he might be watched, he had to play 
his part as much when he seemed to be alone as 
when there were spectators, and it was so dull 
acting to empty benches. 

His supper was a break, Jim's arrival to settle 
him for the night another. 

" I am a little early," apologised the Yorkshire- 
man, speaking his careful French, " but I must go 
home to my own house. My man has come to say 
a cow is bad. I may have to be up with her aU 
night." 

De Brissac expressed concern for the cow — and 
did not believe a single word of the explanation. 

He wondered if t^ere was to be a busy night at 
the farm by the Gap, what boat was ri^g in the 
bay, what really went on at Blatwick ; and then 
it struck him that during the last twenty-four hours 
the affairs of France had taken a very secondary 
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place to his purely concerns. For with the hint that 
Hone had involuntarily given him, with the possi- 
bility of all that Blatwick Farm might be con- 
cealing before him, he proposed to devote the 
hours of darkness, not to trjdng to get down to 
the Gap, but to finding out who the third guest in 
the house might be, and to seeing if he had any 
connection with Marie-Elise. 

He limped as much as was appropriate as Jim 
helped him back to bed. He carefuUy scrutinized 
the Yorkshireman. There was no doubt that, while 
Jim was more genial, he was as much on his guard 
as ever. 

Left alone again, de Brissac had to put up with 
another long wait. He blew out his candle, so as 
to have enough for his purpose and yet not to arouse 
suspicion by burning it all away. He lay uneasy, 
wakeful in the dark. The church clock struck the 
hours and he listened to them, thinking that never 
had sixty minutes seemed so long. He heard nine, 
he heard ten. He must have dozed a Uttle, for he 
missed eleven, and then came the tolling of mid- 
night. He sprang up, lit the candle, crept over the 
floor. 

His fingers positively trembled as he fixed the 
upper half of the zodiac, the twins, the lower 
solstice all in one line. Then followed a moment's 
pause. If nothing came of this, then indeed his 
ingenuity was exhausted. He dropped on to his 
knees, and quite accidentally leaned both hands 
on the oak plank exactly where the ray of sun- 
Ught had rested. A peculiar slow whirr, as if a 
great spring was uncoiling, resulted. De Brissac 
dared not move. The sound continued, grew 
louder. It made such a noise that he was afraid 
that Martha, in the opposite attic, might hear it, 
might come to see what was happening. A minute 
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later he {oi^t even that disturbing possibility, for 
a loud click followed, then a dull grating. After 
that there was silence. With his brow moist, with 
his throat dry, with his knees shaking, he raised 
himself. He opened the cupboard door. A breath 
of cold air came out to him. He raised the candle. 
Before him was no longer the oak panelling, but 
an open space leading into the darkness. 

De Brissac stepped in Emd cautiously examined 
what turned out to be the door. It was furnished 
with great bolts inside, and they were bright, as if 
from use. 

" Then there was a visitor in my room and he 
did pass this way," Charles muttered. 

He put his foot through the opening, paused to 
wonder if he should close the door after him. But 
that was too great a risk. Those old artificers had 
such diabolical notions of humour. It was quite 
possible that the lock had been arranged so that if 
it were closed with all the springs disturbed outside 
it would not open again. 

" I don't fancy dying by inches of starvation," 
he muttered. 

Of course he was leaving behind him the plainest 
indication where he had gone, but once his absence 
discovered, the particular direction he had taken 
mattered little. 

He stepped very cautiously, mindful of traps, 
pits and dangers. For a few feet — the width be- 
tween the press and the fireplace, he judged — he 
traversed a passage so narrow that his shoulders 
brushed the wall on either side. Then he came 
upon some stairs, hardly wider, set in the thickness 
of the chinmey. He peered down into the dark* 
ness. The staircase must have been there for 
centuries, must have been frequently used, for the 
steps were grooved and bent. 
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Very carefully he descended. There were ten or 
more, narrow, very high steps, and then he came 
to an opening. It was almost big enough for a 
room. He wondered where he could be. He lifted 
the candle, let the Ught shine on the rafters, filled 
with plaster and patterned with cobwebs, and next, 
lowering his arm, he saw a small shelf. 

Something — ^not the scanty provision of food for 
a priest in Mding, but something neatly folded and 
black — lay there. With a very sardonic smile de 
Brissac went up to the receptacle and pulled out 
the black object. The coarse stuff fell about him. 
He stood with a monk's costmne in his hand. 

He turned it about. There was dust on the hem, 
on the sleeves. It had evidently brushed against 
the walls of the passage. He examined the shelf. 
Pushed right back was a lantern, with a little end 
of candle still in it, and with one or two overflowings 
of the tallow on the ledge of its door. 

" So," he murmured again, " I did see a light, 
and a monk also." 

For an instant a wild hope shot through his 
mind that he might have been right in yet another 
thing, that the disguised visitor might have been 
Henri. But the next moment he told himself that 
that was impossible. 

" Ten shots all in one volley," he repeated. 

With a great sigh he turned about. He went 
to the other end of the opening ; he soon found an- 
other door. This one was not even bolted. He 
cautiously opened it and saw that the device of the 
press was repeated. He stepped into the cup- 
board — it too was empty ; he wondered where he 
could be. Under one pretext or another he had 
been into almost every room in the house, and 
though there were closets in every available comer, 
after the admirable pattern of our grandfathers, 
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he never remembered to have seen one that would 
correspond with the great oaken door confronting 
him. Taking every precaution he opened the door ; 
he shaded the candle to prevent its glare disturbing 
some sleeper, and then he stood still in amazement. 
With the first glance he was sure that he was in 
the ante-room leading into Marie-Ehse's bedroom. 
He had never seen it, but he knew that such a Uttle 
room existed. He began to look cautiously about 
him. The books she had lent him were on a shelf 
above the mantelpiece. The bureau where she did 
her accounts was open — and above it was a picture. 
He looked at the painting. It was the same aged 
woman who had figured on the two documents that 
had seemed such valuable clues to him. He opened 
his vest, he pulled out the Uttle print he had taken off 
the door of the Lombards' room in the Hull church, 
and he did that in such haste that the print, catch- 
ing on the button of his jacket, was torn in two. 
Holding the pieces in his hand, he compared them 
with the coloured picture. The resemblance was 
manifest. One picture was copied from the other. 
And as he looked he knew more. He had thought 
that he had seen the subject before. He had. 
The original of the print, of the picture above 
Marie-EUse's bureau hung — used to hang, at least 
— above the altar in the little church at Brissac. 
Charles had not seen it very often, and certainly 
not very recently, but now, with it before him in 
colours, he remembered it. It was a portrait of 
St. Anne, of the patron saint of the de Brissac 
family. But why was it used as an emblem for a 
Chouan conspiracy ? " Skipper Anne," he mut- 
tered. " Snuff Marsac." He looked again at the 
Brissac picture of St. Anne. '-Why did ever3^hing 
seem to revolve round the emblems of his family ? " 
he asked himself. 

16 
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For just a little his conjectures and his amaze- 
ment made him forgetful of the place where he 
was standing, and then he recollected that Marie- 
Elise was probably sleeping behind the curtain 
hung over the arch on his right, and quickly he 
stepped back. The feeling that made him do that 
was so strong that he forgot everything but the fact 
that this was no place for him. He .absently 
thrust the pieces of the print into his coat pocket. 
did not even remark that only one was pushed 
inside the flap and that the other was but just 
caught on it, and he was actually opening the door 
back into the secret passage when it came to him 
that the man disguised as a monk, whoever he 
might be, must have used this way sometimes^ 
possibly habitually. 

Once more he was confronted by something 
foreign to his conception of Marie-Elise. What did 
all this mean ? What was at the end of all this 
mystery ? What was his cousin's connection with 
a man who evidently considered it expedient to go 
about by stealth and in disguise ? 

For an instant the scepticism, the conception of 
women, in which he had been reared, returned to 
him. 

" Women are jades, all of them, when it comes to 
it," he assured himself bitterly. 

The next instant he grew cold all down his spine, 
shivered, trembled as if he were struck with ague 
or" were afraid past self-control. 

It came to him again, as it had done more than 
once before, that he could not afiord to think 
badly of Marie-Elise. If she were Ught then in- 
deed he was undone. But before he would credit 
that, he must have incontrovertible proof. No 
suspicion, however strong, would do. No dr- 
cmnstantial evidence would convince him. He 
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must see with his own eyes, hear with his own ears» 
before he would believe. 

And, at that very moment, as if his vehemence 
had called up its own answer, he heard the door 
from the passage open, not cautiously, but as 
if the handle were turned by some one with the 
right to enter, and a firm step followed. That was 
no woman's footfall. He knew that before he 
moved back to peep out of the door of the press. 
A man was walking boldly into this room, a man 
was coming in at this hour, was approaching so 
close to— to the woman, he, Charles de Brissac, 
loved. 

That he loved ! 

He knew that that was it ; he knew himself in 
this one reveaUng moment. All that had been dim, 
dark, all that had been obscure because he refused 
to make it plain, all poor subterfuges, pretence, 
evasion, was swept away. He saw things as they 
were ; he called them by their proper names. It 
was love that had impelled him from the first. It 
was love that had set Marie-Elise apart, it was 
love that had opened his eyes to discern the admir- 
able, the upright, the pure in her. It was love that 
made him desire not mere attraction, not mere 
beauty from her, but womanliness. It was love 
that had led him to question himself, his own 
motives, his own conduct, to be dissatisfied with 
the excuses that had done well enough for other 
days, it was love that had caused him to hate his 
position, his part, the he he was enacting. 

And this knowledge, this astounding certainty, 
flashed on him as he stood there, hidden in the cup- 
board of her room at midnight, hearing another 
man enter this same room. 

Then, for nothing with him was as it had ever 
been before, the steps going on across the Uttle 
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ante-Toom summoned all his man's instincts to 
interfere, to protect. Never in his life previously 
had it occurred to him to take part for a woman, 
unless it were for his own convenience. Am I my 
brother's keeper ? was true enough in his eyes about 
a man ; it had alwa3rs seemed doubly so to him 
about a woman. But now, here, this intruder 
must return the way he came and instantly. De 
Brissac was opening the door, he was looking again 
at the man who was cloaked, hooded, masked so 
that he could not see his face. " He comes in dis- 
guise " he was telling himself bitterly, and then 
he leaned back— overwhelmed. 

The curtain — all that shut ofi Marie-Elise from 
the intruder — was being pushed aside. He heard the 
rings run along on the pole. He knew that whoever 
was within must have done it. The cloaked man, 
even as he watched, needed no second invitation. 
He entered, let the drapery swing back behind him. 

De Brissac had not often prayed in his careless, 
troubled life, but now a bitter wail went up out 
of his heart. 

" Mon Dieu I mon Dieu ! " he besought. " What 
does this mean ? Who is this man ? " 

He had hardly made his ejaculation when it was 
succeeded by a determination to save Marie-Elise 
—still ! 

He stepped boldly out of the cupboard ; he 
walked hastily to the curtain ; he stopped before it. 

" Ma cousine," he called, " ma cousine, come out, 
I pray you. I have need of you." 

It was so very short a time before he was an- 
swered. 

" What is it ? " began Marie-Elise as she stood 
before him, and then, as she recovered a httle from 
her amazement, she added : " You 1 " 

He fixed his eyes on her. She had but once 
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before seemed so beautiful to him. Her face was 
lighted by a shining happiness, her cheeks were 
soft, exquisitely tinted, her habitual expression of 
endurance had given way to one of overflowing joy. 
She stood before him, a long blue cloak wrapped 
about her, her fine hair streaming over her shoul- 
ders, and as she stood she looked him steadily in 
the face with eyes that were firm and bright and 
clear. 

It was the gaze of a woman innocent of wrong 
or evil. 

De Brissac threw back his head. Though no 
word had been spoken his heart was unaccountably 
lighter^ 

" What do you want ? " she began. *' How did 
you get downstairs ? " 

De Brissac swiftly asked himself whether he 
should go on pla3dng his part. There was an in- 
stant when he all but threw evasioh to the winds ; 
but as the habits of a lifetime will not be eradicated 
by one moment of exaltation, he decided on his 
habitual middle course. 

" I could get down," he answered. " My leg is 
mending." 

" But what made you come in here now ? " Marie- 
EUse insisted, cutting him short. 

De Brissac had always been quick-witted. As 
Marie-EUse spoke he was ready with a story. 

** Ma cousine," he returned, " I heard such mov- 
ing about that I grew fearful for you. I could not 
stay in my room and you perhaps be robbed, at- 
tacked. Besides, with the visitors you have in the 
house, and you so near the coast, what might not 
happen ? Have we not the fate of the Legitimist 
envoy at Venice to warn us ? It would be easy 
for Napoleon to land a few men imder the guise of 
smugglers and to take whom he pleased from this 
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house. If I limp I can at least fire a shot in de- 
fence of you and my king's brother." 

" You know then ? " she cried out. 

" That the Comte d'Artois is imder this roof ? 
Yes," he returned. Marie-Elise heard the explana- 
tion. She was perhaps not wholly convinced by it 
True ! there had been strange soimds in the house 
this night. She hesitated. And before she could 
decide upon what to say next the man facing her 
made up his mind to a bold step. He determined 
to tell the woman he loved all that he had seen. 

But could he hint at the conclusion to which, in 
an ordinary case, the evidence would point ? One 
more look into the candid eyes decided that. 

" Marie-Elise," he began, in a low, lU'gent voice, 
throwing out his hands, " help me ; tell me where 
is my mistake. I cannot see it, and yet, believe 
me, I know that there must be one somewhere, 
for I know that you could not be the woman you 
are and things be as they seem." 

" What do you mean ? " she ejaculated. 

" Ma cousine," de Brissac went on, his head 
hanging, his voice low, hoarse, his words coming as 
if he were ashamed of forming them, " I saw a 
man come in here, I saw him go in there." 

He stood, pointing to the curtain. The deep 
colour flooded over Marie-EIise's face. She saw 
herself as the man facing her might be forgiven if 
he saw her. 

She moved quickly. She placed herself before 
the curtain, held it towards the side of the arch. 

" Yes," she confessed, " some one is in there." 

De Brissac stepped up to her. She stood erect, 
pressed close against the dull red moreen. 

" No 1 " she forbade. " You must not see this 
man!" 

Her confession, her denial, staggered de Brissac. 
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He turned about, threw himself into the nearest 
chair. He covered his face with his hands. A 
long shudder went through him, and then he con- 
tinued to sit motionless, his head bent low, his eyes 
on the floor. 

Marie-EUse looked at him, saw all his dismay, 
all his desolation. She could estimate what he 
must be thinking of her. 

" Oh ! " she whispered to herself. " Oh ! " 

She stood up, suddenly pallid against the redness 
of the drapery, her eyes grew large, staring, the 
colour left her Ups, they trembled, blue and flaccid. 

At length de Brissac moved, raised his head. 
Marie-Elise was waiting for this ; was waiting for 
what his face might tell her. As he saw her hot, 
eager words leaped out of his mouth. 

" I do not beUeve it," he cried out. *' Before 
God I do not beUeve it." 

His faith did what his condenmation had failed 
to do. It broke up her self-control. She moved 
hastily to him, laid her hand on his arm. 

" Listen," she pleaded. "Can you beUeve me ? " 

It was a second before he answered. He looked 
at her swimming eyes, at her trembling mouth, 
and in that little space of time he learned all about 
his love, the height of it, the length, the depth, 
what it was to him, what hold it had on him. 

" Yes," he answered, his voice clear, ringing. " I 
can beUeve you." 

He added nothing. He left the bald statement. 
She required no further protestation. 

" Thank you," she sighed, very softly, very gently. 

She drew a Uttle back, gazed at him with that 
puzzled expression of inquiry that had been so 
often on her face. It was as if she had not foimd 
him what she supposed him to be ; it was as if 
she were seeking a way to reconcile the discrepancy. 
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" You remember/' she went on, " that only a 
few da>'s ago I told 3'ou that the time might come 
when I might ask some great thing of you in all 
earnestness. Will you do a great thing for me ? " 

" Yes," he returned. 

" You mean that ? " she questioned again. 

He lifted his head ; he rais^ his voice. Steadily 
and unfalteringly he repeated to her that there was 
nothing that she might not ask of him, that her 
behest, let it be what it might, should be fulfilled 
if he could do it. 

She looked down, hesitated. It ^^as again that 
reluctance to make things easier for herself by 
appealing to his chivalry. And when you come to 
think of it, since all feminine weapons are forged 
on that pattern, there is no more delicate honour in 
the sex. 

She drew herself up, 

" Then," she went on steadily, firmly, when she 
had convinced herself that she must speak, " I 
am going to ask two great things of you. I am 
going to ask you to believe me and in " — signifi- 
cantly — " in me — without any explanation. I can 
tell you nothing. I can only swear to you that — 
that " 

She faltered, broke down. De Brissac under- 
stood that it was impossible for her to put what 
was due to follow into words. 

There was no need ; speech was but a vulgarity 
when a man believed as he believed. He could 
stake his life on her in spite of his eyes, in spite of 
his cars, against his judgment, notwithstanding his 
experience, his knowledge. 

He sprang to his feet. 

" Ma cousine," he declared, " you have asked 
for faith from me. I am glad, nay, more, I am 
honoured, that you should deman^ that proof of 
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my esteem for you. You have given me your 
word. It is enough for me. I am satisfied. I 
will neither seek to know nor to understand. 
Blindly, unquestioningly I am at your service. Is 
there anything — you spoke of a second request — 
that you wish me to do ? " 

" Only," she answered, " to leave me now, 
and " 

" And what ? " he put in. 

" To promise that whatever you hear not to 
leave your room again to-night." 

" I promise," he answered unhesitatingly. 

He was about to tuni, forgetful of his Ump, 
when Marie-EUse threw out her arms. 

" God bless you," she sobbed, " whoever you are, 
God bless you." 

He dared not answer. Had he said a word he 
must have cried out that he was her cousin Charles, 
not her cousin Henri, that he had stained his hands 
and sold his birthright, but that he loved her as 
only once in a Ufetime a man could love a woman. 
But it was not the moment to tell her this, to 
burden her with his revelation, with his confession 

She slipped into a chair, sat crying the slow, 
painful tears that strong women cry. He stopped, 
he took her hand, he kissed it softly. 

" Ma cousine," he whispered, " ma cousine." 

His whole heart was in the cry, all his love, his 
humility, his despair. He turned, went openly 
into the passage. For that moment, at least, he 
did not care whether or no he was discovered. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE ALTERNATIVE 
" Ma foi 1 Sur Taveiiir bien foa qui se fiera I " 

The crisis de Brissac had just passed through was 
not such as to dispose a man to sleep. He made 
no attempt to return to bed ; he threw himself 
into a chair by the window. After a little, though 
he belonged to a generation which liked most 
things better than fresh air, he imfastened the 
casement, set it wide open, and leaned out. 
The night was unusually soft, but it was very 
black. Not a star broke the gloom, not a sound 
the silence. The air fanned his cheek, his brow. 
The quiet, the very knowledge that he kept 
vigil alone up under the roof was soothing to 
him. After quite a long time, given up mostly to 
a race of feeling, which was emotion rather than 
thought, and which had no connection with any- 
thing or any one but Marie-Elise and the newly- 
discovered certainty of his great love for her, he 
drew back. Physically he was worn out ; yet the 
mere thought of sheets and pillows seemed to 
breed restlessness. Besides, he was not wishful 
to curtail this hour. A man has not many such 
in his life. He took his happiness consciously, he 
lost nothing of it for lack of realization. He was 
exalted as he had never been before. He was 
higher than himself. He had trusted a womani 
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one woman, above reason or experience, and the 
glow of his great faith illuminated his soul as a 
fire illuminates a room. 

" Some day, it may be, she will explain," he kept 
on repeating. " But I shall always have beUeved." 

Naturally there were instants — never longer 
spaces — when the point of view of a lifetime would 
obtrude itself. But as fast as a doubt came he 
brushed it aside. There must be no serpent on his 
paradise. He could not afford to entertain as 
much as the shadow of a suspicion. The man he 
henceforth purposed to be, the man who, on the 
morrow, would throw up his part, would confess 
himself for what he was, and who would plead 
humbly that a space of probation in which to 
redeem himself might be granted him, could not 
afford to be cynical. If he were not upheld by a 
stimulating enthusiasm he would never be strong 
enough to stand. 

" To-morrow ! To-morrow ! " he promised him- 
self. 

With the coming day there should be a new 
beginning, a new life. 

He thought he was still meditating on his re- 
solve, was still vowing himself to new aims, to 
new ideals, when he awoke with a start. 

It was fully daylight, the birds were twittering, 
the early sim was streaming in. He must have 
slept for hours. 

He threw up his head — he recoiled. He was not 
alone. 

" You ! " he cried out, his voice filled with 
repugnance. " How did you get here ? " 

The man who was standing facing him, the man 
who, in fact, had awoke him with a tap on the 
shoulder, smiled grimly. 

" By that convenient tree/' he answered, jerking 
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his thumb over his shoulder; "and you were 
obliging enough to set the window open. Whom 
did you expect ? Since you did not know that I 
would pay you a visit, it could not have been I." 

De Brissac slowly rose and stared at the thin 
man with the lean face and the impleasant green 
eyes. 

" You are wrong," he said. " I did know you 
were here. You are masquerading as Nahout, a 
soldier in the service of Monsieur." 

It was Napoleon's emissary again, it was Colombe, 
the informer, the man he so heartily disUked and 
distrusted, who had roused him from his dream of 
happiness and peace. 

" What have you come for ? " he went on. 

"To give you my opinion— and my orders," 
the other returned. 

De Brissac threw back his head. His first 
impulse was to declare then and there that he 
would take no more orders, that he would hold no 
further communication with this man, and then 
it came to him that it would be well to hear him 
first. Forewarned was forearmed, he argued. 

" Your opinion I " he echoed insolently. 

" Yes," retorted Colombe, quite unmoved, as he 
planted himself easily against the ledge of the 
window and stuck a thtmib into either armhole 
of his waistcoat, then, withdrawing one hand, 
assisted himself to snuff, shut his box, and returned 
his thumbs to their favourite resting-place. 

" I think your notion of shutting yourself up 
here and pretending to be lamed, quite clever," 
he went on. "I have made inquiries and I find 
that the Comte D'Artois, curse him for a pesti- 
lential 1 has known Charles de Brissac and does 
not hold him in any esteem. You were right, 
« therefore, to keep out of his sight. But then/' 
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with a sneer, " I never did deny you ingenuity in 
taking care of your own skin." 

De Brissac contained himself, and looked past 
the informer's rudeness. 

'* I thought you were to remain in Hull," he 
challenged in his turn. " I thought you undertook 
to watch the church tower." 

Colombe grinned \mtil all his discoloured teeth 
were exposed. 

" That is your tone, is it ? " he retorted. " Well I 
It is enough for you to hear that the tower ceased 
to be of importance when you tore down the print. 
As Nahout I soon found that out. The interest 
is not at Hull ; it is, as I believe you can tell me, as 
I believe you could have told me all along, at the 
Moat House and at a place known as the Gap by 
a village called Blatwick. So I came back here. 
And now I intend to know what you have to say 
for yourself. There are several things for you to 
explain if you can. Why, par exemple, did you 
tell me your uncle was expecting important guests, 
and why did you tell me a He — such a clumsy one 
too — about your not returning on account of 
household concerns ? " 

At first de Brissac did not answer. It must be 
now or never. At this hour, at this minute, it 
must be revolt or for ever submission. 

Charles looked at the coarse, unkempt man. 
There ought to be no difl&culty with any one so 
detestable, but again, as during the course of 
their first interview, Colombe's weight, his strength, 
his brute force, was bearing down the aristocrat's 
finer, more sensitive fibre. 

He had been worsted before, but now, as de 
Brissac went on to argue with himself, he was 
upheld by a consideration against which coarse- 
ness, cruelty, imscrupulousness, had no power. 
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" And if I ivin not answer your questions or any 
questions of vduts, Citoyen/' he b^[an. '' If I 
say go " 

" I shall stay/' retorted Colombe disdainfully. 

" Then/' cried out de Brissac, *' if you will not 
kt me ^lare you — I only would let you ofE because 
my own hands are not too clean — I will call, I 
wUl arouse the house, I will proclaim you to be 
Napoleon's spy. What then ? " 

Colombe smiled leisurely, cont^nptuously. 

He turned himself about, he looked out, he whistled 
a bar or two of a revolutionary ditty. He gave de 
Brissac's flame of anger ample time to die down. 

" Citizen Brissac," he returned, exactiy when it 
seemed good to him to speak and not before, " I 
was sure you were a fool and a weak fool from the 
first moment I set eyes on you. But how weak 
you were I hardly knew imtil this moment. Yoa 
blow hot and cold ; yx>u would and you would 
not. You will receive your life from the First 
Consul with protestations of devotion one day ; on 
the morrow you will intrigue to betray him. You 
will come to no good. Your master and mine is 
a man who, before all things, knows his own mind. 
He has no time for waverers and traitors. He 
brushes the deficient out of his path as if they 
were flies on the window-pane. I do not know if 
I should not be doing hun the best service if I 
were to put my foot on you and crush you as I 
should crush a spider crawling on this floor." 

" It pleases you to be abusive, it is the weapon 
of such as you," retorted de Brissac, striving for 
calm. " But I do not care to bandy words with 
you. Never let me see you agaiu or I will cany 
out my threat." 

Colombe did not answer. Instead he reached 
out for a chair and sat down on it. The sim in- 
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creased in its splendour, the birds sang more gaily, 
the day grew, promised to be as bright, as brilliant 
as the one before it had been. 

At length de Brissac turned. He went down 
the room. He was opposite the bed. A very few 
more steps and he would be at the door. 

" Come back," commanded Colombe, 

De Brissac did not as much as turn his head. 

" Come back," repeated Napoleon's agent in a 
still slower voice. 

Again he was unheeded. It wanted but a pace 
or so to the door. 

" For the last time, Citizen Brissac," Colombe 
commanded as he got on his feet, " return, or you 
are a dead man." 

De Brissac involimtarily glanced over his shoulder. 
The threat was evidently spoken in earnest, the 
informer had drawn his pistol, he held it aimed 
down the room, his arm outstretched, his finger 
on the trigger. As quick as thought could travel 
Charles recollected that he was imarmed, and 
yet his first impulse was to go on, was to die rather 
than surrender. But what would he gain by throw- 
ing away his hfe ? would his being snuffed out as a 
candle is extinguished benefit any one ? 

" If only I had my sword ! " he cried out pas- 
sionately. 

Colombe's face twisted in derision. He stood 
unmoved, prepared to fire. 

" You have me at a disadvantage," de Brissac 
exclaimed. 

" You can put it that way if you Uke," Colombe 
jeered. 

He waited. 

In spite of himself Charles turned slowly. 

" I thought you would do that," the informer 
cried out when he saw the movement. 
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The dull red flamed into de Brissac's face. It 
was a moment of terrible bitterness to him. He 
drew himself up, he kept silence. 

" I know you," Colombe went on, " I know you, 
I say. I have summed you up before. I will do 
it again. You are true to no man ; you are true 
to no party. But I shall keep you on for the 
present, because I have no one else who can take 
your place." 

He stopped. There was a dead silence. No one 
stirred in the house. Even Martha, with her early 
ways, was not up yet. De Brissac reviewed hb 
position. At his present disadvantage he could 
but die or submit. If he broke his word later who 
could blame him? An oath given under com- 
pulsion has ever been an oath violated at the first 
opportimity. 

" Well," demanded Colombe, always insolent, 
always contemptuous, " have you made up all the 
mind you possess that it is cheaper to obey ? " 

" I am in your power," returned de Brissac, 
not without dignity. " If I give up my life here, 
now, I cannot see that any one wiU benefit by it. 
I will yield it — I trust I may be man enough to 
3deld it when the proper moment comes. Until 
then I prefer to keep it." 

" You can sugar your pill as you like," Colombe 
answered. " Your kind always do want jam with 
their powder, but you will listen to me. I know, 
how I do not intend to tell you, that matters are 
approaching a crisis. The plot afoot at present is 
no attempt of a few insignificant malcontents and 
Chouans to stir up strife. This is to be the best 
organized rising that the glorious Republic has yet 
had to face. The First Consul has always known 
that such a movement was contemplated, but, 
considering that it was organized by Calonne, and 
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that ' Monsieur ' was at the head of it, he has 
never troubled himself about it. But now the 
malcontents, not satisfied with inviting foreign 
troops to drench their own country with blood, 
have treacherously suborned some who owe every- 
thing to the RepubUc and the First Consul. Moreau 
is more than half suspected of being a traitor, 
Dumouriez has gone over to the Legitimists at 
Coblentz, there are suspicious circumstances in 
Bemadotte's behaviour. The Comte D'Artois has 
bestirred himself at last, he is making a tour of his 
EngUsh friends." 

" Whom," interrupted de Brissac, " has Monsieur 
with him as well as you ? " 

" Don't you know ? " demanded Colombe. 

" No ! " 

" Then I recommend you to find out." 

De Brissac bit his Up, mastered his wrath. Since 
he was powerless he would not give this low fellow 
the pleasure of seeing that his rudeness went 
home. 

" I intend to," he answered. 

" For your own ends ? " 

" That, Citoyen, is my business." 

Colombe laughed, thrust out his jaw. 

" Bluster," he retorted. 

He waited to see if Charles could be provoked 
into a war of words, and then he went on again, 
without using the " citoyen," the only word of 
courtesy the Republic permitted its adherents. 

" A final meeting is arranged for to-morrow night 
here at the Moat House, when all details will be 
discussed, when it will be settled what men are 
to go with a boat that is in the bay manned by a 
skipper called * Anne '." 

Charles heard the name, all but cried out, and 
then shut his lips determinedly. 

17 
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I have not seen this man/' Colombe continaed; 

he hides carefully. There is some mystery aboat 
him, but I am sure he is concerned in the ^pping 
of the muskets to the Chouans. You were sent 
here to find this out." 

" I have never seen this man," Charles answered. 

Colombe looked hard at him, perhaps concluded 
that he spoke the truth, for he went on : 

" This boat sails for Brittany. You will ascertain 
the exact place where they propose to embark. I 
shall attend the coimcil here. I shall discover 
what support the party count on receiving from 
Paris, who is the real leader here. These Comtes 
and Dues are nothing ; there is not a man of 
moment among them all. Yet somewhere among 
the conspirators there must be a man of brains. 
The arms have been shipped to the Chouans for 
months, and only a man of abihty could have 
arranged that. Who is the leader ? Not this 
Hone, though Blatwick Farm belongs to him and 
he is in the business. It is just like an Englishman 
to meddle with what does not concern him. The 
British think that the Continent only exists in 
order that they may stir up trouble there when- 
ever it suits them. It is a Frenchman who is the 
organizer of this smuggling in of arms, I am per- 
suaded, and one who knows the coast of Brittany. 
Who comes from there ? Repeat some of the 
names. You ought to know them. Your family, 
among other cursed aristocrats, held property there.'* 

De Brissac stood very still. The sim was stiU 
shining, the sky — ^he could see a wedge of it — ^was 
cloudlessly blue, the trees were vividly green, the 
leaves were just waving lightly in the soft morning 
breeze. 

He knew his doom if he refused this mission. 
He knew that he had before him a man who would 
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neither falter nor hesitate. It was the call of 
life again ; it was the same urgent voice that had 
impelled him in the little room in the Tnileries. 
He had seen the sunshine then, as he saw it now. 
The grass was as green then as the foliage by his 
window was now. The price, too, just the same 
then as now. 

" And if I refuse to undertake what you have 
proposed to me ? " he asked, not because he did 
not know, but because he wanted the words out 
of his enemy's mouth to justify him to himself. 

" This," answered Colombe, significantly rapping 
the barrel of his pistol as he had rapped on the 
table at the " King's Head." 

He let the roll of names go. They were appar- 
ently of secondary interest to him. 

" I will tell you more," he went on. " If you do 
not make your report to me to-morrow, if you are 
not at Blatwick to-night, if you seek to hide a 
single man there from me, if you try to betray me 
by a look, a word, you shall not live out this week." 

De Brissac shrank in upon himself. There was 
such hatred, such vindictiveness in this verdict. 
The man seemed to be gloating over, to be glorying 
in, the very chance of his death. 

"You forget," Charles returned, "we are not 
in France. You might murder me, it is true, but 
here to kill a Legitimist is a crime and the gallows 
its pimishment." 

Colombe fixed his green eyes on the white, hand- 
some face before him. 

" Whatever happened to me," he cried out, 
' ' you would be out of the way ; another of your 
name, curse you all ! would have met his due. 
Nom de nom I how my fingers ache to do it now ! 
how they ached to do it when I saw you last ! 
But I have other uses for you, and after that " 
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" You purpose to murder me, then ? " cried out 
de Brissac. 

The ugly man shook his head. 

" No," he said, " when you have done your duty 
to-morrow, when you have told me what you have 
learned, it will hurt you more to live than to die, for, 
amongst other things — amongst other things, do 
you hear ? — ^the woman you love (you see I know) " 
— as de Brissac started back — *' will know you 
then for what you are, will despise you as you 
deserve to be despised." 

De Brissac let his head fall. He thought he 
saw all the scope of Colombe's vengeance. If the 
plot was divulged, if, thanks to revelations that 
he, Charles, had helped to make, the Comte D'Artois 
followed the way of his eldest brother, if Jim Hone 
were taken and scant mercy doled out to him, if 
others lost their lives, then, with all this blood on 
his hands, could he approach Marie-Elise ? He 
knew he could not. 

' ' Mon Dieu ! " he groaned inwardly, ' ' one way 
I lose her ; the other way I lose my life without 
possessing her." 

He put his hands behind his back. He thought 
of the ten shots he had heard in one volley over 
the wall of the Tuileries. Henri had the coinage 
to die like a man ; but Henri had lived like a man. 
He tried to say " shoot now." His lips opened. 
No sound came from them. He choked. He 
tried again. It was no use. Life was too sweet. 
Besides, what might not happen in twenty-four 
hours ? What was the use of giving in until the 
very end ? If die he must, had it not better be 
in the last ditch than at the first fence ? 

Colombe changed his position, looked out. The 
signs of life about the farm hurried him, for he 
d^ared he must be going. 
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" You have your orders," he rounded off. 
" There is to be no more shuffling, no evasion." 

De Brissac stood silent. His head dropped lower 
and lower, his arms hung down either side of him. 

All at once, as if impelled by an impulse over 
which he had no control, Colombe turned back 
from the window, hastened back to his victim, 
thrust his red, vindictive face right into the white, 
despairing one. 

" Curse you," Napoleon's spy ground out, " curse 
you. I would that you had refused to betray your 
friends, you white-livered dog. You call yourself 
an aristocrat. They at least did not disappoint 
the people, they knew how to die. It would have 
been something to shoot you down here myself, 
or better still to twist the life out of you, to wring 
your neck, to watch the blood die out of your de 
Brissac face." 

" Why," stammered de Brissac, for at last he 
realized that all this vindictiveness was not po- 
litical hatred only but personal, * ' why do you 
hate me, what have you against me ? " 

" Your name," hissed Colombe, and he clenched 
his fingers, " your name, you dog of an aristocrat." 

" Why," demanded de Brissac, restored to some- 
thing like coolness by this outburst, " why do you 
hate me especially ? I have done you no harm. 
I only wish I had." 

" You are a de Brissac," Napoleon's agent 
retorted, " and I hate every living thing that bears 
your name. If I had been in Paris the day your 
cousin Henri met the fate he deserved, I would 
have walked from the Porte St. Antoine to the 
BarriSre de I'Etoile to dip my hands in his blood. 
You are his cousin. Though you don't remember 
me, I was bom at Brissac. I was called Gasper 
Thouet then. Your uncle, the old Marquis, beat 
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me when I was a boy. I was stealing in his <m:hard 
it is true, but he had no right to have an orchard 
when I was hungry. Then he turned me out of 
my cottage by the stream because he said I stirred 
up strife, as & a man had not the right to preach 
about the rights of man and to wish for the down- 
fall of tjrrants. Then I took what was his again 
and ought to have been mine, and he had me up 
before the Court of the seigneury. I was branded 
there, see," and he thrust out his hand. "After 
that your cousin Henri laid a whip about my 
shoulders." 

" Why ? " cried out Charles involuntarily, for 
violence was so unlike Henri de Brissac. 

This time even Colombe hesitated. 

"A woman," he muttered; "it is no matter of 
yours." 

" You mean," exulted Charles, " that Henri 
protected some woman from you ? " 

Colombe raised his hand. He was about to 
strike, and then he turned away. 

" I sent him to his death," he exulted. " I did 
that. I have humbled you, I have ruined you. 
There only remains your xmcle. Diable d'Enfer, 
if he were but here now ! I would shoot him and 
not wait, as I am called Adolphe Colombe now, 
I would shoot him, I would." 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE CONFESSION 

*' II n'y a que deux manidres de faire la guerre ; en payant 
ou en pillant.'' 

" Monsieur," began Jim Hone as he entered the 
closet-room the following evening, " I want you 
to come down with me. Gray Lady, F61icit6's 
mare, is terribly ill, and you know what store the 
girl sets on it. I must have some one to help me. 
Jacob has gone away. He drove to meet the coach, 
so there is no one but you and me, and if Gray 
Lady is not to die before the morning it will take 
both of us, one to bathe her and the other to fetch 
water from the kitchen fire. Martha and the girl 
are doing it now, but women's arms soon ache, and 
neither of them fancy crossing the yard after 
dark. They talk some tomfoolery about seeing a 
monk by the stable only the night before last.*' 

De Brissac did not immediately reply. He was 
not forgetful of the mission that had been assigned 
for him that night ; and he had proposed to descend 
by the tree up which Colombe had climbed. Hone's 
suggestion not only took him downstairs, but 
it gave him the run of the house and the stables. 
An opportunity of getting at a horse, and a horse 
itself, might be of infinite service to him. 

" Monsieur," de Brissac returned, when all 
this had glided through his mind, " if my misfor- 
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tune will permit I am entirely at your service/' 
and he touched his leg. 

Jim thrust his hands into his pockets; looked 
so hard at the offending limb that he might have 
been determining exactly the amount of haim 
done to each sinew and muscle. He remained thus 
quite a considerable time without speaking. It 
crossed his mind to pour all out he knew, all he 
surmised, all he suspected, to appeal to this French- 
man, who, whatever he might be, was at least a 
man who had risked more than a little on a woman's 
behalf. 

" Look here, Monsieur," said the honest, blunt 
fellow, " I am a plain man. I have no airs and 
graces about me. I can't hold my hat under my 
arm as you court folks do, and I can't turn a pretty 
speech. I know, outsides counting for so much 
with a woman, that I have no chance against you. 
But I love Felicity. My mind has been set on her 
ever since she was a little thing. What is she to 
you?" 

Again de Brissac was touched by the simple 
devotion of the Yorkshireman. He forgot that he 
had been trained to look on fidelity and affection 
as mere provincial virtues. He moved so quickly 
that he forgot his limp. 

** Hang it, man ! " Hone cried out. *' But you 
walk straight." 

The Frenchman started, recoiled. Then he 
laughed quite merrily. He was found out. He 
was not wholly sorry that he was foxmd out. He 
was tired of deception, of intrigue. He wanted to 
fight, if fight he must, in the open. 

Yet in spite of a very real wish to live honestly 
he had determined to be present at the meeting 
at Blatwick Farm House. To what end he did 
not know. It might depend on what he learned 
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there. With his inveterate habit of letting events 
decide for themselves, he left the matter at that 
point as often as he thought of it. Everything 
would depend on the situation in which he found 
himself. Perhaps he would sail with the force 
to go out of the bay, perhaps he would invent 
a report and hope to save his life, perhaps he 
would be a man and refuse to save himself by a 
lie. 

Again and again through a day of painful self- 
revelation, of bitter self-appraisement, when each 
moment from morning untU evening was filled with 
the deep significance of being, possibly, the last 
time when he would see daylight, sunlight, twi- 
light, he had tried to persuade himself that Colombe 
had been working on his fears, and that, obscure 
and poverty-stricken, he would be safe enough 
in England. But he had too much experience 
of the type of men with whom he had to deal to 
really believe that he was too insignificant for 
vengeance. Human wolves they were, bred by 
the blood-thirstiness of the Terror. Men who, to 
satisfy their hatred, especially when that hatred 
was personal, would stick at nothing. No ! If 
he failed to propitiate or to deceive Colombe his 
days were numbered. He would-be foimd drowned 
in a pond, or floating face downwards in the sea, 
or in a field with his gim seemingly turned on him- 
self. .... 

He remembered all this for the himdredth time 
or more before he turned back to the Yorkshireman, 
and with a gesture of dignity asked : 

" You stUl want me to accompany you to the 
stable?" 

Jim took time, as if he were considering. Though 
both men said so little they were both aware that 
concealment was over for them, and they both 
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tacitly admitted that there were circumstances 
in the backgromid which each of them wished 
to keep to himself. Jim put up his finger and 
slowly passed it across his shaven cheek. It was 
a way he had when he was especially perplexed. 

" Yes," he said shortly, at length, " I want you 
to come." 

" Tr6s bien," the Frenchman acquiesced. 

He went towards the door, as sharply turned 
back. He had taken another step onwards. He 
had determined to show, if not all the cards in his 
hand, at least some of them. 

" There is one thing. Monsieur," he said, '* before 
we go that I should like to make clear to you. 
You asked me a question and I did not answer it. 
You asked me what were my feelings for Made- 
moiselle F61icit6, my cousin. You need hardly 
have taken that trouble. My feelings could not 
count, for you have always the means of turning 
any poor liking — she has never honoured me with 
more — into distaste. You have but to tell her 
what you have suspected all along, what is true. 
You thought me the agent of the First Consul, 
sent here to spy. You were right. But to-morrow 
I shall be gone. Either I shall be cast forth or I 
shall go of my own free will to redeem m5rself, to 
be able to return after a space with clean hands, 
to be able to say I have confessed all, my cowardice, 
my baseness, to be able to say : Will you have me 
back ? But I shall not say that to F61icit6. She 
would not have me say it to her. Her heart is 
yours, Monsieur. It has always been yours. I 
have never once touched the real woman in her." 

Jim was silent. He took his hands out of his 
pockets, he thrust them back again. This frank 
confession was a thing he could so little understand 
that it embarrassed him. If he had had such a 
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thing to say — God forbid ! — it would have come 
forth a word at a time, as if each syllable were to 
drag out separately. He forgot — it had never 
been in his line to know — the Latin facility for the 
imburdening of the soul. 

"I do not understand you, Monsieur," he 
mumbled, with even more truthfulness than he 
knew. 

De Brissac smiled gently. No one realized 
better than he the gulf fixed between the York- 
shireman's simple nature and his own variable, 
intricate, kaleidoscopic soul. 

" Yet it seems to me. Monsieur," Hone conceded, 
" that you are trying to play straight with me 
now." 

** I am," de Brissac declared, " I am." 

" I believe you," Jim answered. " Ton my word, 
I never thought I should say it to you, but I 
believe you. Monsieur." 

Nonetheless he groaned from sheer uneasiness. 
He seemed to have lost all his customary supports. 
He had always maintained that right was right, 
and wrong wrong, that a fellow must either be 
an honourable man or a blackguard, and that 
people who talked about extenuating circimistances 
and the impulsion of temptation were Jesuits — or 
Whigs. 

He could not put de Brissac in either category. 
He could not weigh him as the articles of his simple 
creed directed. He could, in fine, neither wholly 
dislike him nor wholly despise him. 

" I cannot understand you," he complained. 

" No," said de Brissac, shaking his head — " no, 
of course not." 

Jim swore under his breath. He did that slowly, 
deliberately, not because he had anjrthing to curse, 
but as a safety-valve. Then he took up the candle. 
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He looked the man up and down from head to 
foot. 

" Come along," he muttered. 

'* We go then ? " exclaimed de Brissac, who knew 
that Jim had been weighing something over in his 
mind. 

" Yes," answered the Yorkshireman. 

" And I," volunteered Charles, '* will precede 
you that you may keep your eye on me." 

Jim stopped again. Such smoothness seemed 
to him suspicious. 

" I say," he blurted out, " you are not play-acting 
just to put me off ? " 

" No, mon ami, no," returned de Brissac very 
gently, " this is genuine. This, for the present, is 
I, myself. I give no further guarantee. For the 
present, I repeat, I am what I seem." 

" Well I " ejaculated Hone, " I'm blessed." 

As usual de Brissac understood. Jim Hone was, 
to him, so easy to read. He had never felt so 
friendly towards F61icit6's lover, he had never 
wished him so well. It came into his mind to 
warn Jim, to tell him who Nahout really was, 
to tell him that that double traitor would stick at 
nothing. But, being himself, he vacillated. 

" Etre discret, c'est abstenir ! " he assured 
himself. 

The two men went down the stairs together. 
All was dark, quiet. De Brissac foimd himself 
longing to see Marie-EUse, to hear her voice. 

Jim Hone might come into port right enough, 
might forgive F&icit6 those few weeks of lightness 
and live a life of contentment with her, but he 
would never know such feeling as this impelling 
de Brissac. 

For remember a woman does not often change 
the leopard's spots — in other words transform a 
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rake — but when she does he not only sloughs 
away his every-day self and its blemishes, but he 
stands out another being, having foimd peace 
where there was strife, sufficiency where there was 
satiety, having found, above all, what every man 
bom of woman needs at least here and there when 
the support of his sex fails him and he is so pain- 
fully sure he is only mortal — some one he can 
believe in. And knowing this he loves her, not 
once, as the self-sufficing man does for himself ; 
not twice, as he does who is ardent yet feels that 
he may cast at least a pebble at a sinner, for 
himself and herself ; but three times : for himself, 
for herself, and, supremely, for the sake of the good 
she divined in him. 

It is a forlorn hope, maybe, but mesdames being 
eternally gamblers, prefer it — ^the best of them that 
is — to any other chance in this world, where most 
things are a game of heads and tails. 

" She is all the world to me," Charles murmured 
to himself. 

His vehemence, the very rush of his emotion 
encouraged him. Could a man love as he loved 
and nothing come of it ? The waste, he protested 
to himself, was so monstrous that it was not to be 
contemplated. 

" In the end," he whispered to himself — " how 
I know not, but some way, somehow — in the end 
I shall win." 

He walked before Jim downstairs into the hall. 
De Brissac peered about among the dimness and 
the shadows, made more visible rather than dis- 
pelled by the one candle in Hone's hand. He 
looked at each table, at each chair as he passed 
it. How; under what circumstances would he 
come into this room again ? He purposely went 
round by the little table at which Marie-Elise 
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alwajrs made chocolate. He laid his hand on its 
polished, shining siuiace. He didn't care in the 
least if Jim saw him and wondered what he could 
be doing. 

" Afterwards, afterwards ! Surely, afterwards, 
when I am fit," he murmured, his heart going on 
this time to the man's eternal clamour for ful- 
filment. 

He bowed his head low. He lost himself in a 
rush of hope. The old long clock, with the three 
brass knobs topping its great white moon's face, 
began to whirr and wind up, preliminary to striking 
the hour. Charles raised himself with a jerk. He 
counted the strokes. It was eleven. He had two 
more hours before the meeting at Blatwick ; but 
could there be a meeting there without Jim Hone ? 
or if an3rthing of real importance was going forward, 
would F61icit6's mare weigh against it ? 

De Brissac looked at Jim's stolid face and was 
inclined to think that, for once, Colombe was 
wrong. 

He stepped across the room, past Fflicit^'s 
embroidery frame — and he never gave it as much 
as a glance — to Jim's side, and Jim, one hand 
shading the candle, and betraying quite a domestic 
turn of mind, he was so concerned about possible 
grease-spots on the carpet, went on until he reached 
the door leading to the kitchen passage. Then 
Charles stepped before him, pushed it open. 

** It's all dark," he exclaimed. 

" Martha must be gone," Jim answered, '* and 
Gray Lady as she is! Martha must be scared. 
Marie-Elise isn't at home, or " 

** Where is she ? Where is Marie-Elise ? " inter- 
rupted de Brissac, this information driving every 
other thought out of his mind. 

He clutched Jim's arm. 
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" Where is she ? " he clamoured. 

" What is it ? " Jim asked. " What has come 
to you, Monsieur ? " 

De Brissac did not answer. He stood stock still, 
in that narrow passage with the red tiles just 
showing their colour at his feet, with Martha's 
hams, each swathed in its cotton bag, hanging 
over his head, and for that moment every fibre 
within him was given over to a passion of 
jealousy. 

He recollected the man by the moat, worse still, 
the man in Marie-Elise's room. His first thought 
was that his cousin had ridden out to meet this 
man. 

Then the thing that he had promised Marie- 
Elise herself to do returned to his mind. He was 
to trust her, not when things were plain, but when 
they were incomprehensible. He sighed, turned 
back to Jim. 

"It is nothing," he said. His lips were sealed. 
He could make no comment, ask no question. 
Above all he could not discuss Marie-Elise. No man 
really loving a woman will lift even the comer 
of the veil of her intimate personality for another 
man to see. 

De Brissac began to go on again towards the 
kitchen. He was by the great leaden pump when 
another thought struck him. 

Suppose Marie-Elise had ridden out, not for 
herself, but to help the cause ? 

The thought gave him nearly as much appre- 
hension — though of a very different kind — as his 
first conjecture. 

He swung round on Jim Hone. 

"Can I know where Marie-Elise has gone?" 
he asked. 

Jim shook his head. 
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" Are you sure that you cannot tell me? " the 
Frenchman urged. 

" I am sorry, Monsieur," Hone replied. '* You 
cannot know. You have asked me straight and I 
have answered you the same." 

So all that Charles was to learn about the woman 
that he loved was that she was out, abroad on 
this particular night. 

He walked along, down to the kitchen. The 
door was ajar, the old room was fully illuminated 
by a blazing fire, the kettle was swinging over it, 
suspended from its iron hook, two pails were stand- 
ing just without Martha's " bright " fender as 
she called the affair of steel on which the " gal" 
never could expend bath-brick nor elbow-grease 
enough to please the old woman. 

But as he got within the glow of light yet another 
thought, another fear, rose up to torture him. 
Colombe had said that he would not be at the 
meeting because he had important business on 
hand. Could Marie-Elise be this important busi- 
ness ? Was Colombe going to strike him, to wreak 
his vengeance on him, through her ? Was he going 
to entrap her, to seize her ? to convey her to 
France ? 

The mere notion brought the beads of cold dew 
out all around his brow. 

And then, shooting across his agony, for so 
strangely are men compounded, came the certainty 
that nothing but a personal feeling — but one per- 
sonal feeling— could account for Marie-Elise by the 
moat. 

Then, however it ended, there was nothing for 
him 1 

" My love ! my love ! what of it ?" he clamoured 
rebelliously. 

But self had only a moment. The next turn 
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brought more conjectures, more anxieties into his 
mind. 

A terrible idea came to him. Could Colombe 
have been the man in hiding in Marie-Elise's room ? 
Had he forced her to give him shelter there ? was 
he threatening her into silence and acquiescence ? 
If that were so he could picture the agony she 
would endure, the shrinking from the coarse man 
and his low mind, the terror the brute could inflict 
on her, the suffering. 

" Nonetheless," Charles cried in his heart, " she 
would have died before she would let him touch 

her " 

And there remained that gentle nestling against 
the cloaked figure by the moat, the shining face 
when she came out into the ante-room. 

"I do not understand," de Brissac bewailed. 
" I do not understand." And then he rose again 
higher than himself. " But I believe," he protested. 
As soon as his mind came back to the things of 
the moment he noticed that Jim was poking up 
the fire, that he had emptied the kettle into the 
two large buckets and was replenishing it from the 
pump. Charles mechanically took up one bucket, 
and when Jim was ready walked by Hone's side 
across the yard. But as they came to Gray Lady's 
box, which was a little building all by itself, his 
anguish drove him to make another appeal. 

** Monsieur," he besought, as Jim tramped 
along, carefully holding out his load that none 
of the scalding water spilled over on to his leg, 
" I implore you to tell me what has taken Marie- 
Elise abroad this night, and where she has gone. 
She can but have left since sunset for she came 
up to see me after supper. I have never known her 
to ride out after sundown. Tell me, I implore, 
what has made her do so now." 

18 
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Jim, momentarily forgetful of the temperature 
of Gray Lady's fomentations, set down the bucket. 

" Can you tell me why you want to know so 
badly ? " he asked. 

De Brissac was very near to pouring out all I^ 
conjectured, feared. But while he deUberated 
Jim deUberated. The first impulse to trust a foe, a 
man who avowedly was on the other side, passed, 
to give place to the Yorkshireman's habitual 
caution. 

" Least said soonest mended," Jim summed up 
to himself, " and Frenchmen, even the better end 
of them, are shifty beggars." 

" No, Monsieiir," he retiuned in his most dogged 
voice. " It would be no use if you did tell me 
yoiir reasons. I could not tell you anything in 
return." 

" Mon Dieu ! But if you knew," de Brissac 
cried out. 

" Two wrongs don't make a right," Jim decided. 

He walked on. Charles de Brissac saw that 
Jim Hone would not speak. 



CHAPTER XVII 

GRAY LADY 

" On entre, on crie. 
C'est la vie ! 
On bailie ; on sort. 
Et c'est la mort 1 " 

" Hold a minute, Monsieur," said Jim, as he 
swung open the door of Gray Lady's box. " If I 
haven't forgotten the sponge ! I'll run back and 
get it." 

" Give me the lantern then," de Brissac replied, 
and he put out his hand determinedly. " I can't 
see an inch." 

Jim did not answer quite promptly. The French- 
man kept his hand on the lantern. 

' ' Well, ' ' Mr. Hone conceded, ' ' perhaps you 
had better take it. I know my way well enough. 
Go in, and if you can do anything with a wisp of 
straw until I come back I should. Every minute 
matters. I can't think why Martha didn't keep 
on. 

De Brissac nodded ; told himself that if he 
wanted to slip away his companion was providing 
him with the very best of opportunities. It must 
take Jim a little time to get back to the house, 
especially since he must grope in the dark. By 
that time it would be possible to get out another 
horse and be off. 

But did he mean to go ? Did he mean to carry 
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out Colombe's orders? He was debating as 
anxiously as if he had not had the whole day in 
which to make up his mind as he plunged into the 
mare's deep bedding. He lifted up the lantern, 
set down his bucket. 

" Mille tonnerres I " he shouted. His first glance 
told him that he had been tricked. Gray Lady 
looked roimd as if to inquire who it might be that 
was paying her a visit at this unseemly hour, 
and then she placidly put up her nose, and began 
to pull strands of hay out of the rack above her 
head. 

De Brissac turned sharply, but not sharply 
enough. The key grated in the door of the box. 
He was locked in. He ran to the door, kicked 
it, shook it. It was firmly seciured. He heard 
another horse going quickly out of the yard. Jim 
Hone was off, to the Gap doubtless. De Brissac 
laid hold of the door that kept him back, shook 
again, shook it with all his might. 

And then he leaned back and laughed. 

Jun Hone, whom he had put down as so stupid, 
had tricked him, Jim Hone, to whose mental 
level he had been condescending all through their 
interview, had been one too many for him. 

Now, whatever did or did not happen at 
Blatwick Farm, he would not be there to see. 
Fate had decided, not he. But would Colombe 
accept that decision ? 

De Brissac picked up the lantern, looked about 
him. A long shudder ran through him. Well 
away from the house, with Jacob absent, he might 
call for help but no one would hear. What if 
Colombe came back to see that his injunctions 
were being carried out, found him, and shot him 
at sight ? It would be as easy to give an appear- 
ance of suicide here as in the open field. 
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But Colombe could not be everywhere, could not 
murder him and entrap Marie-Elise at one and 
the same tune. 

" Mon Dieu," he besought, " if it must be one of 
us, let it be me." 

He put up his hands, let his head rest on his 
palms, sank down on the straw. His poor head ! 
His poor mind ! Everything was a bewildering 
tangle. 

Gray Lady looked round, laid back her ears. 
She was a person of caprices. She never hked a 
man to be behind her, and if the individual per- 
sisted in his position after she had expressed her 
displeasure she always considered him a target 
for her heels. De Brissac knew of these whims, so 
he rose, went to her head, and put out his hand. 
He had often been in the box with F6Ucit6, who 
paid a daily visit there to present bread and sugar. 
The mare knew him, let him stroke her. She put 
her nose into his pocket to find the sugar he some- 
times hid there. The pocket was empty, but 
Gray Lady did not despair. She plunged her pink 
nose still further in, tore down the flap. 

" I have nothing for you, old girl," Charles said, 
and then as the mare, convinced at last, threw up 
her head a bit of paper fluttered on to the straw. 
It was one half of the print that he had taken 
from the church-door in Hull. He picked it up, 
turned it about, looked at it, and then Gray Lady, 
who connected paper with sweetmeats, made a 
grab at it. De Brissac pulled it from her. She 
tore off a small bit, let it drop in disgust. The 
morsel fluttered down on to the surface of the 
water in the pail, which was still quite hot. Charles 
glanced absently after it. It floated, and as it 
swam there on its white surface gradually came 
out closely-written words. De Brissac watched 
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them appear, blurred, indistinct at first, at length 
easily decipherable. He had come across some- 
thing else, he had made one more discovery. When 
the lines were all clear he fished out the scrap. 
He spread it out, wet and dripping, on the sleeve 
of his coat. He began to read the detached words. 
They were in English. The word '* embark" was 
in full, " Miss Woo " — came on the next line, 
"Company" came below, "Bay" lower again. 
He put his hand into his pocket. He hoped to find 
all the rest of the little print there, for he did not 
know that he had dropped half of it the night he 
had been in Marie-Elise's room. He could, of 
course, but find one portion. 

"Where has the other gone?" he muttered. 
He threw the other bit of the first paper into 
the water. He watched feverishly. Supposing 
the water had cooled too much to affect the acid 
of the invisible ink? The writing appeared more 
slowly ; but it did appear. It seemed to him 
that he had to wait little short of an age before 
he saw that all the under surface was covered with 
writing. He took out this portion too. He began 
to read. Almost at once he discovered that he 
was reading an authorization — a kind of " ordre 
de jour." The directions began with the words, 
" Embark on the aforesaid vessel to stand in on 
the 19th day of " 

The rest of that line was missing. The next, 
patched with the bit Gray Lady had torn off, went 
on : " Miss Woodlesf ord will, in accordance with 
her own wish and desire, she being a hearty sym- 
pathizer with our cause, undertake " 

There that line ended. 

The third going on from the word which, looking 
at it again, seemed to him to be "accompany" 
(not " company ") " the expedition to land as 
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previously arranged ." The slant of the paper 

left that line there, and the last one, tapering to a 
point, had the words on it : " Bay west by south, 
facing." 

When the last word was read de Brissac stood 
stupefied for a little. This seemed to him to be 
evidence positive, sure, and evidence as awful as 
it was sure. Marie-Elise (it could only be Marie- 
Elise) was to accompany — what ? The expedition 
which has imdoubtedly to sail from Blatwick Gap 
this very night. 

That in itself did not surprise him, for all 
through the rising in the West the ladies had 
followed their masculine relations, had fought as 
they fought, had endured as they endured, had 
perished as they perished. 

This expedition was to set out to-night, this 
very night. And all Napoleon's emissaries were 
on the alert. Colombe knew all about it, the coast 
of France would be watched. The expedition had 
not the remotest chance of success. Colombe had 
doubtless already furnished a list to the First 
Consul of those who were to compose it. In that 
circiunstance lay his fiendish revenge. Had he 
not assured de Brissac that after this night it would 
be a greater torture to him to live than to die ? 

Charles threw himself back among the straw, 
he groaned. Marie-Elise at the mercy of some 
vile Sans-Culotte, Marie-Elise treated with scant 
mercy and no consideration, Marie-Elise imprisoned 
in La Force, badgered, tormented, insulted, made to 
accuse herself by men who prided themselves that 
they could wound a woman into making the most 
damaging admissions ! 

Jim Hone admitted that Marie-Elise had left 
the house. Had she gone down to the Gap to be 
ready to embark on the smack ? Here probably 
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was the explanation of her midnight visitor ; but 
what of the man by the moat who had kissed her ? 
De Brissac covered his face, sobbed ; the next 
instant he lifted it. 

" By Heaven," he swore aloud, '* though all the 
world cried out against you, I would trust you." 

This wave of feeling given expression, he realized 
that it was not the moment for belief but 
for action. Some way he must get out of this 
stable, somehow he must make his way to the 
Gap, must warn the conspirators assembled in 
the farmhouse, must save Marie-Elise, for — at 
last he had made his choice. He preferred his 
love to his life. 

He rose, banged on the door, he backed Gray 
Lady against it, he tried to make her kick it in, 
he thundered on it with his fists. It resisted all 
his efforts. 

" Grand Ciel ! " he cried, " I can do nothing, 
and she on the way to certain death." 

He picked up the lantern. His own position, 
his own peril was entirely thrust out of bis mind. 
All thought of Colombe's threat, of Colombe's 
vengeance had entirely passed from him. 

There was not a single window in the walls, the 
light came in from glass tiles in the roof. The 
building was very high, and up its sides was neither 
projection, nor rail, nor even a big hook. The roof 
was not underdrawn, and great beams crossed it 
all its length. K only he could get on to one the 
rest would be comparatively easy. He could 
reach the tiles, break through, shp down. He 
must get on to that beam. But how ? The 
only outstanding thing of any sort was the hay- 
rack. It was fixed against the wall. If he climbed 
into it, could he get from it on to the beam ? He 
raised the lantern, examined the roimd of wooden 
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bars which made a semi-circle, wide at the top 
and narrowing as they slanted to the wall. The 
rack was several feet from the beam. The distance 
might be bridged if he jumped, if he could catch 
on to that great, square-sided mass of age-darkened 
oak. Could he ? He was not sure. But he 
would try. He passed his hand over Gray Lady's 
nose. He was glad of her mute companionship, 
was glad when she rubbed herself against him. 
He climbed into the manger. He put his hand 
on to the rack, was dismayed to find that it was 
not by any means securely fastened. He doubted 
if it would bear him at all. Still, it was the only 
chance, and he must try. It was not easy to get 
into it, but hot, with his hands chafed and torn, 
he at length succeeded. He turned about cau- 
tiously, looked long at the destination in front 
of him. He saw a place where the oak was broken 
and grooved. He determined to spring towards 
that, but first he secured the lantern, which so 
far he had contrived to bring with him, to the 
hook that the rack was fixed into. Besides its 
scanty hght being so necessary to him, it would 
remain where it was if the woodwork gave way 
beneath him, and thus, if he fell, if he were disabled, 
he would be spared the horror of fire. He pulled 
himself up, on the very rim of the ledge. That 
was a difficult enough feat. 

The uncertain structure groaned, shook. And 
what if it gave way as he tried to take qS from 
it, if it let him down, instead of providing resist- 
ance for his impetus ? 

" I must succeed ! " he cried aloud. 

He threw back his body, swung forward, bounded 
into the space. He felt as if he were going on 
and on for ever through the dimness, and yet he 
knew that hardly a faction of time intervened 
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between his leaving the rack and his hands touching 
the beam. Swiftly as things were following each 
other, he yet had time for a new fear. What if 
he could not grasp the beam, if, grasping it, he 
could not keep his hold ? He felt the rasp of his 
flesh against the wood, time-hardened until it was 
like iron. He felt a sensation as if scalding water 
were being poiured over his fingers, his palms. 
He swung imtil his arms were wrenched with the 
strain, but he knew that he held. The next minute 
he got an arm round the beam. He tried to raise 
himself up on to it. He had to wait a little to 
take breath. He was always agile, he always kept 
himself in exercise. Painfully he lifted his whole 
weight, imtil at length, hot, breathless, with aching 
muscles, with bleeding hands, he sat astride the 
beam, amid the dust and the cobwebs. He rested 
again imtil he could breathe freely. The remainder 
of his work was comparatively easy. He pulled 
himself along to where the roof slanted down to 
the wall, broke out a few tiles, crept through the 
hole. The night was dark, the wind blew cold, 
the little spell of sunshine, the balminess was evi- 
dently over, and the bleak east coast its customary 
stem self again. From where he was he could hear 
the moan of the sea. The salt tasted on his lips. 

He crept cautiously upon the roof until he found 
the spout, and with some difficulty descended by it. 

Once on the firm ground he raised his head, flung 
back his shoulders, for he was still the creature of 
his race. What a man could do he had done, he 
must go on doing, he meant to go on doing for the 
sake of one woman, and it was instinct with him 
to perform his service with just that care for ex- 
ternals that the Anglo-Saxon would have con- 
sidered superfluous — had he ever thought about 
them at aU. 
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After jtist an instant of posing to the night, the 
darkness, to himself, de Brissac ran to the big 
stable. Though it usually contained four saddle 
horses, it was empty. Not a horse was at home ! 
He hurried back to Gray Lady's box. But that 
door was locked and Jim Hone (the wild hope shot 
through him) had not left the key in the lock. 
He thought of going to the house, of rousing the 
inmates, of finding a hammer and forcing his way 
in to Gray Lady. But that would take up time ? 

There had only been two hours to spare when he 
stood with Jim in the hall. What time was it 
now ? If he got to the Farm too late ! He lost 
his calmness, his sense of proportion. The case 
was so urgent that he must be off at once. 

Impelled by his fears, his feeling for Marie-Elise, 
his horror of what might befall her, he set off 
running. He hurried down the road, struck over 
the fields. He was in the second one before he 
pulled up. The great stretch of country, not a 
field of it grass, was before him. A few yards over 
its rough, clinging soil told on him to such an extent 
that it was borne in on him that if he were to 
reach the Gap he must be more careful of his 
strength. He pulled into a walk, he tramped on. 
To a fallow succeeded a turnip-field, each broad 
leaf holding water as if it were a cup which it 
splashed against his legs. After that came yoimg 
corn and the going was better, but over the next 
hedge was the heavy turnip land again. He knew 
each landmark, everything that could guide him, 
so often had he studied the lie of the country. 

" Five miles ! " he impressed on himself, " only 
five miles ! ' ' 

On and on he went. As he headed to the sea 
he met the fierce wind, which drove against him. 
The clayey soil was clinging to his boots, weighting 
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them until each footfall grew to be a separate 
exertion. 

He kept on. He peered into the darkness. 
There was not a light to be seen either inland or 
out at sea. He began to breathe heavily, to stumble 
often. Once he went out of his way, and had 
to retrace his steps. The disappointment of that 
hurt as if it were really a pain. 

"Five miles!" he muttered. "Five miles!" 

Though he was cold, wet, he became almost 
intolerably thirsty. 

After a time he came to the great drain which 
he knew was between the Moat House and Blat- 
wick. 

" Half, almost half the distance ! " he groaned. 

He hastened along the fringe of long grass by its 
side, looked down its steep bank untU he came 
to a place where sheep and cattle descended to 
drink. He thought he could cross here. He 
hurried down the bank, but before he reached the 
water he discovered that he was up to his knees 
in sticky, slimy mud. There was nothing for it 
but to pull himself out, to go back, and to plunge 
into the water from a point where the bank was 
firm, and try to swim across. He descended with a 
splash into the cold peat water, he got across all 
right, landed again. He was wet through now, 
dripping ; the water streaming from his coat, his 
boots, his neck impeded him. 

" Five miles ! " he gasped, his teeth chattering. 

He went on. He was almost thrown down by a 
buffet from the wind. After that the breeze fell 
as suddenly as it had risen, a drizzle came on. The 
fine rain fell on him, about him, worse still it hid 
everything in the distance from him. 

He passed a bridge, knew that still he was in the 
right direction. He stumbled over a root of bog 
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wood, lay unable to rise. He threw out his arms, 
he was utterly spent, exhausted. 

" I can do no more," he cried aloud. 

The rain turned from a fine downpour to a white 
sea mist, the wind was stilled, the cold was so 
intense that it numbed him. He opened his palms, 
let the dampness touch their burning, scarred 
flesh. He moaned as he lay. Then he tried to 
sit up. He was wet, mud-covered. 

He stumbled on to his feet. 

As long as he could move he would go on. 

He tried to think where he was. He could not 
see a hand's breadth in front of him. He stiunbled 
up against a dark line. It was surely the wall of a 
building. Was he there, at his destination ? For 
he had planned to approach the farm from the 
fields, not from the village. 

He heard a shot, knew that it came from the sea. 

"Grand Ciel! if I am too late!" he almost 
shrieked. 

Doggedly, head down, stiunbling, keeping to 
that wall, he tried to press on. 

He fell against something alive. He felt a heavy 
hand on his arm. 

" Here," demanded a gruff voice, " who are 
you ? " 

For answer he fell forward, unconscious. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

THE PRISONER 

" Le livre de la vie est le livre supreme 
Qu'on ne peut ni fermer, ni rouvrir & son choix." 

When Charles de Brissac came to himself again 
he was once more alone. This time he was lying 
on some straw, in a narrow space, walled and 
roofed with bricks, with a glimmer of light and a 
filter of air coming in from a series of sUts in a 
stout, iron-bound door. 

At first he thought, with a shiver, that he was 
in one of the vaults of the church, that he was 
perhaps lying where not long before a coflSn had 
rested, and then, as he shuddered at the notion, 
he heard a steady rumbling going past the door 
which closed him in, next there followed the gruff 
murmur of two voices, and he noticed that a little 
more light came in, as if some one had stopped op- 
posite his prison with a lantern in hand. 

In a very little, as life and consciousness began 
to come back to him, Charles de Brissac pulled 
himself on to his feet. He stumbled to the door. 
He was just tall enough to look through one of the 
slits. A candle was burning in a bottle in a hole 
made by the dislodgment of two or three bricks 
in the wall of the passage opposite him. Another 
candle in the same way was giving a certain amount 
of light further on, and as far as de Brissac could 
see the process was repeated. 
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" Thisselton's bill for candles ! " he muttered to 
himself. 

He was sure that he had come upon the reason 
for the sailor's large expenditure in dips. He 
guessed also that this was the undergroimd passage 
that F6Ucit6 had mentioned as running from the 
church to the sea. He had always supposed that 
the contraband did go from Blatwick to the Gap 
by some such route. He had once contrived to 
get into Blatwick church, and though he had sought 
diligently he had foimd no signs of a passage or 
of heavy traffic within the building. 

He asked himself if the passage came out in the 
cellars of Jim's farm, or even in Thisselton's cot- 
tage (as a matter of fact the way forked further 
on, one passage going to the farm, and one to 
Thisselton's abode), and then a noise and the 
sight of a man cautiously trundling a barrel before 
him turned his attention. He watched, and as 
he turned his head sideways, and craned his neck 
to see the uttermost out of the narrow slit, his 
senses, which hitherto had seemed to be but half- 
awake, returned in full. 

He was shut up again ; Marie-Elise was in as 
much danger as ever. He must get out of his cell, 
he must have speech with the leaders of the expedi- 
tion, he must tell them that they were betrayed. 
He called loudly. The man, who was rolling down 
the barrel with so cautious a motion that there 
was no doubt about its containing powder, evi- 
dently heard, for he turned his head, and then 
went obstinately on. 

De Brissac called after him in French and in 
English. But all he heard was the barrel's going 
farther and farther away. 

He waited alone in the dimness and the silence, 
with a kind of impotent desperation. He tried to 
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reason with himself, to preach patience to himself. 
If one man conveyed powder that way, then others 
must surely do the same. Among the expedition 
there must be one reasonable man, one man clever 
enough to see that he must heed, one man who 
would give him a fair chance. 

It seemed to Charles half an hour at least before 
a low, slow rumbling heralded another barrel 
He waited until the man propelling this second 
one came level with his door. 

" De grace," he called, " de grice, listen to me." 

This time the man in the passage stopped. 

He walked right up to the stout door, shouted 
through it. 

" So you are a Frenchman, are you ? " he called 
out. " Curse you for an informer, you infernal 
' blue ' ; and a disgrace to your country." 

Charles made no attempt to defend himself, he 
besought the man to abuse him as much as he 
pleased but to listen to him. But the man, having 
said exactly what was in his mind, passed on. 

For the second time de Brissac was spiuned. 
He dashed his hands together at his helplessness. 
It was true he still had time, since powder was 
still going down to the Gap, but each barrel might 
be the last for all he knew. 

Again a man appeared engaged on the same 
business ; again he was appealed to. This time 
he did not even seem to hear. Three men had 
gone down to the sea, refusing to listen, not one 
had returned. A new fear assailed Charles. Was 
each of these men making his last trip ? did each 
of them embark with his load ? 

Then a thought to his own position shot through 
de Brissac' s mind. Was he to be left in this cellar ? 
was this the way in which a spy was to be punished ? 
No one would ever find him here ; no one wotdd 
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ever know what had become of him. He might 
die slowly of himger and thirst and, do what he 
would, not a soul know of it. Yet in spite of his 
natural shrinking from so awful an ending, he gave 
the possibility but very little thought. His whole 
mind was fixed on, bent on, his determination to 
save Marie-Elise. He waited through another 
period of silence. His eyes were becoming accus- 
tomed to the semi-darkness, so he could see that 
the floor of the passage was well-used, that the 
sides were roughly bricked in, that there was damp 
upon them, slime even, and here and there a trickle 
of water. He turned about in his own cramped 
quarters. The straw on the platform was dry, 
it crackled, it must have been but recently put 
there. For him ? It seemed to him, if it really 
were the intention to leave him to starve, that 
such an attention was superfluous. He went back 
to the door. He tried to climb up to see through 
a larger slit, but he could not obtain a foothold. 
At length he heard the tramp of feet ; he felt sure 
that they were coming up from the sea, not going 
down to it. Th^ space before him grew a little 
lighter ; he guessed that the newcomer was carrying 
a lantern. Charles waited breathlessly. He in- 
stinctively felt that a leader was approaching. 
If he could not prevail on this man to listen, whom 
could he make attend ? He strained his eyes. 
There were two men, not one. They were both 
big and burly. They were both clad in seaman's 
jerseys. These were Englishmen, for he caught the 
murmur of their voices. They reached the level of 
his door. He could see their faces at last. He knew 
them both. One was Bill Thisselton, the other the 
seaman he had talked with by the dock side in Hull. 
He called to Thisselton. He begged the sailor 
to find Mr. Hone. He did not wish for liberty, he 
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assured the two men ; he would wflling^ stay where 
he was as long as they pleased, but he wanted to 
see Mr. Hone. If Jim would come to him he would 
say everything he had to say through this stout 
door, which tiiey must know theniselves would 
hold him fast enough. 

" Aye, but," objected Bill, " there is room for 
you to shoot through those slits." 

" I am unarmed," returned de Brissac, ** I swear 
that I am unarmed." 

Bill grunted again, and muttered something 
about " not Uke." 

In desperation Charles suggested that he was 
willing to be bound, that with his hands and feet 
secured any one who pleased might stand over him 
ready to shoot or stab, would they but fetch Mr. 
Hone. 

His urgency seemed as if it really were about to 
move BiU. He set down the lantern, and then a 
new thought came to the old seaman's somewhat 
slow-moving mind. 

" It seems," he accused, " that you can speak 
English right enough, Frenchy." 

" What does that matter now, man ? " Charles 
cried out. 

" It matters a deal," retorted Thisselton drily. 
He picked up his lantern. 

" Come on," he said to the sailor by him. 

The two tramped up the passage. Charles called 
after them. Charles clamoured, promised, affirmed, 
swore. But not another word was vouchsafed him. 
Once more he was alone ; once more he had failed. 

He stood glued to the door. If not another 
soul came down that passage, if Marie-Elise sailed 
with that ship in the Gap, i^ she were captured, 
insulted, condemned? 

He began to lose his self-controL He called 
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aloud, shouted until his voice rang and echoed 
up the narrow, damp, dark tube. He banged on 
the door with his fists until first they were dis- 
coloured and ultimately bleeding and raw. 

The minutes that passed next bore no relation 
to time ; they were as hours, they were so filled 
with agony. Charles' first effort had told heavily 
on him, now he was becoming exhausted, almost 
on the point of losing consciousness again, when 
once more he heard footfalls. 

He leaned against the door, suddenly quieted. 

He waited. Four men were going down. As 
soon as he could see them he scanned their faces. 
He did not know one of them. They seemed to 
him to be three Englishmen and a Frenchman. 
He shivered, suddenly aware that he was very 
wet, very cold, that his limbs were aching, that 
his hands were so cut and bruised that it was a 
pain to open and shut them. 

Jim Hone was not about to visit him, it seemed. 
He could have cried like a child. Forlornly he 
raised himself again ; he kept that position, waiting 
breathlessly. The men stopped. One of them, an 
Englishman, rattled a bimch of keys. He selected 
one, held it up. Were these men coming to unfasten 
his door ? No prisoner who, never hoping to see 
the light of day again, suddenly found himself at 
liberty, could have experienced a greater revulsion 
of feeling than Charles. He fell back trembling. 
He could hardly endure to listen. His conjecture 
was right. The key was being fitted into the lock. 
It turned, but it turned so slowly that its delay 
seemed endless to de Brissac. It grated, and its 
noise was mightier to Charles than a roar of thunder. 
The door creaked on its hinges. It might have 
been the very earth itself opening. Four men stood 
before him, their leader raised a pistol. 
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The worst tension was over far de Brissac. The 
weapon seemed to give him back his self-possession. 

" That is unnecessary. Monsieur/' he began, 
nodding at the pistol. " You are four to one, and 
I am unarmed." 

" How do we know that ? " put in the French- 
man. 

De Brissac threw up his hands. 

" Search me if it pleases you/' he cried. 

" Come out with your hands above your head," 
the man with the keys conmianded. 

Very willingly Charles obeyed. But even this 
complaisance did not dispel suspicion, though the 
next words addressed to him were in a gentler tone. 

" We must search you/' the Frenchman went on. 

" With pleasure/' answered Charles quite cheer- 
fully. " Only do it quickly, for my business 
presses, and then take me as fast as you can to 
Mr. Hone/' 

The group paused in the underground passage. 
There was but room for them to stand upright, 
the candles blew sideways in the cold draught, 
the tallow dripped out of a lantern, as, with its 
door open, the man on the right held it aloft, 
one of the Englishmen stood close by the prisoner, 
another began to search him. The Frenchman 
stood a pace away, watching. The precautions 
came very near to amusing Charles. They certainly 
raised his spirits, and left him with leisure to look 
about him. One Englishman and the French 
man were undoubtedly men of breeding. The man 
who was feeling in his pockets looked like an 
honest soldier lad, the man who held the key 
seemed, after all, to have a familiar face. 

" Have I seen him in Blatwick ? " Charles mur- 
mured. 

" Ma foi, gentlemen," he could not help saying 
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aloud, " you honour me with your thoroughness. 
Am I then so formidable ? " 

No one answered this sally. The man who was 
turning out the pockets of the riding-coat raised 
his head at that very moment, and held out his 
hand. 

" This was in the prisoner's pocket," he remarked 
gruffly. 

. He showed a slip of paper. It was discoloured 
with water, part of it had rolled into a pulpy bdl, 
but one comer, having been pressed flat against 
the lining of the pocket, had partially dried, and 
the writing on it was decipherable. 

" It is the missing ordre de jour," exclaimed the 
Frenchman, as the glow from the lantern was 
turned on it. " It is Skipper Anne's order for 
to-night. Was it you," swinging round sharply 
on Charles, for a Frenchman will always surprise 
an adversary into a confession, " who tore it ofi 
the door of the Lombards' room ? " 

" It was I," de Brissac confessed. 

The man who had found it began to smooth 
out the wet ball. He opened it out on his broad, 
hard palm, looked up suspiciously. 

" It is not all here ! " he excUiimed. 

" No," answered Charles. 

" Where is the other part of it ? " 

" I do not know," returned de Brissac. 

" Do you mean that you lost it by accident ? " 

" I do." 

" And you had it £ill ? " 

" Yes." 

" Then you must know when and where the 
print was torn and where you lost the other half 
of it." 

Suddenly Charles remembered. He recollected 
how he had pulled the print out in Marie-EUse's 
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room to compare it with the picture. And he had 
torn it as he took it out. He supposed that he 
had only put one piece back in his pocket when he 
had imagined that he had placed both of them 
there. Then the other half of the print was pro- 
bably lying on the floor of the cupboard in Marie- 
Elise's room at this moment ; but Charles could 
not say so. He saw at once that it was just the 
thing which he could not say. 

"I regret. Messieurs," he said earnestly, "but 
I cannot tell you where I lost the other half of 
that print. If you will but have the goodness 
to take me to Mr. Hone I will explain to him." 

The Frenchman stepped back, surveyed him. 
It was evident that if Charles had up to the present 
made a favourable impression, this did away 
with it. 

* ' Captain Nahout warned us to be on the look- 
out for one of Bonaparte's spies," he said sternly. 
" You, Monsieur, seem to be proving yourself to 
be he." 

" Nahout," Charles retorted, " is the spy him- 
self." 

A contemptuous smile on the Frenchman's face, a 
gruff gnmt from the man with the lantern warned 
Charles that he had a difficult task before him. 

" It is true," he reiterated. 

" I think," declared the man with the keys, 
' ' you would be wiser to leave honest folk alone ; 
one that is taken as you were " 

Charles looked past him, addressed the leader. 

" Monsieur," he said, " I implore you to take me 
to Mr. Hone." 

As if to answer him, the man to whom Charles 
had spoken stationed himself a pace ahead, he 
named one of his comrades, and that man went to 
the left of Charles, a similar order sent the third 
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man to the r%ht, the man with the keys fell in 
behind him. 

" Prisoner," said the Frenchman, as he looked 
over his shoulder, " place your arms by yoin sides." 

Charles did so. 

" Now," went on the same man, " I am going to 
blindfold you, and if you as much as raise a hand 
to take the bandage ofi your arms shall be bound 

" I will obey you," Charles answered. 

As soon as the cloth was over his eyes, shutting 
out the glimmering light, Charles was told to walk 
on. He stepped out at once. There was a man 
before him, a man behind him, one touching him on 
either hand, and the way was so narrow that these 
two last pressed closely E^ainst him. De Brissac 
listened intently, above all for the steps ahead of 
him. He remembered, he could not help remem- 
bering, many a story of the horrors of the times. 
It was possible that he was being ensnared along, 
that unsuspectingly he might walk into a pit. The 
man before him was the best guarantee for his 
safety — that and the fact that he was on English 
soil. Still he was evidently suspected of being a 
spy, and when men's minds were inflamed and 
passion and bate ruled the day, even in this quiet 
little spot vei^eance, and cruel vengeance, might 
prevail. 

But they had not gone far, Charles had hardfy 
had time to do more than remember these terrible 
possibilities, when the man before him threw a 
word over his shoulder. " Steps," he said. 

With a bound of his blood that de Brissac could 
not repress he heard this one word. Next moment 
he stumbled against a stone slab. He counted the 
steps as he went up them. He concluded that he 
was rising by them from under the ground to the 
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levd. The steps ended, he HiiaginfMl tbey were 
in a wider space, for the men at either side gave him 
more room. A moment after the way narrowed 
again, he went up a steep strip, then a few more 
steps foDowed, and he feh sore that he was beiiig 
taken through a door which, when dosed, lay flat 
along the floor of some room. He was poshed 
across boards this time ; he was bidden to stand 
still. There followed a paose, the deadest silence, 
next a thud intervened, and Charles concloded 
that it was the door by which he had entered being 
shot down. After that he waited breathlessly again. 
Again not a word, and then his bandage was re- 
moved from his eyes. For an instant the room, 
comparatively well-lighted as it was, swam in one 
bewildered confosion before him. The next he 
steadied himself, looked anxiously about him. He 
was evidently in a room in a house, in an on- 
inhabited room, that is, for there was no carpet on 
the floor, no fire in the grate, the windows were 
shuttered and barred, there was but a table at one 
comer, and two chairs by it. 

He was in Blatwick Farm, de Brissac concluded. 

He looked anxiously towards the table. Piles of 
papers were on it, sheet after sheet he noticed, and 
each one of them was crossed with red lines. This 
then was the centre from where the wrappers of the 
snuff Marsac were distributed. A man was seated 
by the table, a little to the side of him was another 
man, standing up, counting out another pile of 
wrappers was Jim Hone. 

For a little no one seemed to pay any interest 
to the prisoner. 

" These," said Jim Hone, " want marking with 
their centimes." 

" Above or below ? " inquired the man the 
farther along the table. 
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" We have written off the barrek shipped," the 
first man exclaimed. " These, I suppose," lifting up 
his hand for Jim's wrappers, " are for the supplies 
that our friends promise us." 

" Yes," returned Jim. 

So at last, a prisoner, Charles de Brissac had 
solved the mystery of the wrappers. The price 
marked below the Hne was meant to convey to the 
ChQuans that there was still powder and arms 
in England collected there for them, the price 
marked above that they were to be on the looknDUt 
for a consignment that had already sailed. 

A gust of wind blew against the shuttered window, 
the room was cold, de Brissac was both wet and 
tired. 

At that moment the white haired man by the table 
raised his head. The four men who had brought 
up Charles arranged themsdves two on either haaid 
of him. 

" Who are you ? " this old man b^an, looking 
at the prisoner. 

Charles returned the glance. It took him but 
an instant to run his eyes over the lined face, the 
pale blue eyes, the pointed beard, now almost white, 
the scanty hair which matched it in colour. 

" I am Charles de Brissac, Monsieur de Giers," 
he returned. " Do you not recognize me as I recog- 
nize you ? " 

" The son of " went on the elder man, taking 

no notice of the question put to him. 

" Damon de Brissac." 

" Explain how you came to England," the Comte 
de Giers commanded. 

Charles just hesitated. The past was always 
coming up with the present. Here was it level 
with him again. Monsieur de Giers had known his 
unde, and Henri. This man must have seen Henri's 
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tenderness to him, his kindness, his consideratioii. 
Charies was silenced for very shame. Bat his 
dmnbness only lasted a moment. By speech and 
confession, and by that alone, could he hope to save 
Marie-Elise. 

He saw that his best chance was a fall confesskm. 

" Monsieur de Giers," he answered, " iheare is 
no excuse for my conduct, no palliation of it. I 
am a ren^ade, a disgrace to my order ; to my 
family. I turned Republican to save my head ; I 
threw in my lot with the ' Sans-Culottes ' for fear 
of losing my life. I quarrelled with them and they 
denounced me to the First Consul. I was taken 
before him, again I was offered my life if I would 
come to the Moat House, if I would throw myself 
upon my uncle's hospitality, and while under his 
roof spy out the details of this organization. For 
Napoleon was persuaded that the arms for the 
Chouans were shipped on this coast. I accepted 
my life on those conditions. I loved my life." 

" And," put in the Comte de Giers, " you passed 
yourself off at the Moat House as '* 

" As my cousin, Henri de Brissac." 

" Were you not afraid that he, too, might come 
to the Moat House, seeing that Mr. Woodlesford had 
invited any of his wife's kin who might need an 
asylum to visit him ? " 

Charles looked at the man before him. In the 
old days Monsieur de Giers had been attached to 
the household of " Monsieur," and therefore had 
not professed any particular liking for Charles ; on 
the other hand he was one of the many men who 
had been drawn to Henri. Did de Giers not know 
then ? It was a time when news travelled both 
slowly and uncertainly. Did the old man still 
imagine that Henri Hved ? 

Very sadly Charles spoke. 
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" H^las, Monsieur," he said, " did you not know ? 
My cousin Henri was murdered — shot " 

"Where?" 

" Just without the Tuileries." 

" By whose orders ? " 

" By the First Consul's." 

" How do you know ? " 

" The General Bonaparte told me himself. I 
heard the firing. Ten shots in one volley." 

De Giers turned about, looked at the man 
beside him, looked at Jim. Then he rose. He 
leaned one hand on the table, he bent forward. 
Charles could see him, not in the stained, thread- 
bare coat he wore now, but in his Court dress, with 
the powder on his hair, the orders across his breast. 

" Monsieur," he began, for such men as he never 
forget to be courteous, " you have told the truth 
so far. We know you to be Charles de Brissac, we 
have known for some time that it was Charles, not 
Hemi, de Brissac who was at the Moat House. We 
have always suspected your errand, we know ' ' 

" Then," broke in Charles, " believe what I say 
next. De Grace, Monsieur le Comte, give me your 
word that you will believe what I say next." 

" How did you get here ? " thrust in Jim. " I 
locked you up fast enough." 

" I broke through the roof of the stable." 

" How did you get up so high ? " 

Charles expUined. 

" No man could do that," Jim contradicted. 

" I did it," Charles affirmed. 

He held out his hands, showed how they were 
bruised, torn, bleeding with the exertions. He went 
on to tell of the haste he had made to arrive' at 
Blatwick, lifted his dripping coat, drew attention 
to his boots with the bkck earth still sticking to 
them. 
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'' Why did you do all this, Monsieur ? " demanded 
de Giers in lus suave, slow voice. 

" That is what I want to explain, that is what I 
want you to believe," Charles cried out. " Monsieur 
de Giers, Mr. Hone, Gentlemen," he looked from 
man to man, " as there is a Heaven above me I 
am about to speak the truth." 

His earnestness, his fearlessness, was not without 
effect. There was some encouragement in de Giers' 
voice when next he spoke. 

" Proceed, Monsieur," he said. 

" I have come here," Charles hurried on, " to 
warn you. You have a traitor in your midst. One 
of yomr trusted friends is but a spy in disguise. 
Every detail of the expedition that is to start 
to-night is known, through him, to Napoleon, who 
is to sail with it, the arms, the barrels of powder ' ' 

" How did you know that the expedition was to 
start to-night ? " de Giers interrupted. 

Charles turned to the man on his left. 

" Monsieur," he said, " you have the slip of 
paper you took from my pocket." 

" It is here," answered the man appealed to. 

He strode up, laid the discoloured moist remams 
of the print on the table close by Jim. 

"It is Skipper Anne's missing order," Hone 
exclaimed. 

" Tom off the door of the Lombards' room," 
Charles went on. 

He explained rapidly how he came by it, how one 
end of the paper had accidentally dropped into the 
bucket in Gray Lady's stable, how it had told him 
that the expedition was to sail that night. " And 
I," he wound up, his voice ringing in his earnest- 
ness, " determined at any price to get here to-night, 
to warn you that the man you call Nahout is a spy 
in Napoleon's service, that it is he who is sending 
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information to Paris. He is Nahout to you, to 
Napoleon he is Colombe. His real name is Thouet ; 
he was bom at Brissac." 

Charles finished. There followed a moment's 
silence. De Giers put up his hand, and with it 
across his eyes reflected. At length he straightened 
himself, rose. 

" You accuse Captain Nahout of being a traitor," 
he summed up slowly. " We know you by your 
own confession to have come here as a spy. Sup- 
pose your tale is true, what made you decide to 
come here to tell it ? Does it not seem, even to 
you, that the more likely solution is that you were 
abroad spying for those who employed you, that 
you were (;3,ught, and that you made up this story 
to save your skin ? " 

" I was taken in the open," Charles cried out. 
" I had been ruxming so hard that I was exhausted." 

" You might have been running for your own 
ends," de Giers objected; " it is also possible that 
the fog misled you, and that you stumbled unwit- 
tingly against our sentry. You give no reason for 
your change of front. Do you not see that if you 
wish us to believe you, you must give us a reason ? " 

" I have one. Monsieur le Comte," Charles cried 
out. " Before Heaven I have one." 

"And it is " 

Charles was silent. He could not tell these seven 
men here assembled all that Marie-Elise meant to 
him, all that he would do for her. He could not 
explain to them how she had wrought this great 
change in him. 

" I caimot give you my reason. Monsieur de 
Giers," he returned. 

He saw that his answer told against him. His 
mind sped back to Marie-Elise, to his love for her 
— and then another thought struck him. 
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" Monsieur le Comte," he exclaimed, " were you 
also with * Monsieur ' at the Moat House ? " 

" I had that honoiu-/' the old man returned. 

Then it was not de Giers who had been down at 
the moat with Marie-Elise. This man was spare, 
old, thin, the man there was as tall as Charles him- 
self, very much the same build too. The problem 
was as far from being solved as ever. 

" Monsieur," began de Giers, breaking in on 
Charles' reverie, " you cannot expect us to believe 
you if you refuse to explain. I will ask you another 
question. You admit that you took the St. Anne 
print off the Lombards' door. Where is the other 
half of it ? " 

" I asked the prisoner that already. Monsieur le 
Comte," broke in the Frenchman who had brought 
Charles up. 

*' And the answer was " 

" That he could not tell me." 

The old man turned about. 

" This time. Monsieur de Brissac," he conmianded. 

" I regret. Monsieur," answered Charles, " I 
cannot tell you either." 

De Giers sat down. Perhaps he concluded that 
there was a woman in it somewhere. In his experi- 
ence there generally had been a silken petticoat 
m most of the muddles and troubles which he had 
witnessed in such profusion. But it was not his 
business to suggest this at the moment. 

" There remains then. Monsieur," he said to 
Charles severely, '* but for us to decline to beheve 
your story. You accuse the Captain Nahout. We 
have found him " 

He was interrupted. There was a loud rapinng 
on the outer door. 

Three times it was repeated. 

" It is Nahout himself,'' exclaimed Jim. 
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He looked at Charles. 

" If I pay for it with my life," de Brissac cried 
out, " the man who passes himself off as Nahout is 
Colombe the informer." 

" Open the door," decreed de Giers, " the Captain 
Nahout shall answer for himself." 

The heavy bolts were withdrawn, the door opened. 
A voice that Charles knew all too well gave the 
pass-word. " St. Anne," he said, " and our good 
hopes." 

He stepped into the room. He had evidently 
been riding hard for there was mud on his coat, 
mud all over his breeches. But Charles looked only 
once at his enemy, but just met the glare of the 
green eyes, the triumphant smile on the malicious 
face. De Brissac's glance sped past him. It 
fastened on the woman who entered next. She was 
veiled, but he knew her before she threw the covering 
off her face. 

" Marie-Elise," he cried out. " Marie-Elise," 
and his voice rang high and sharp in its agony and 
suppUcation. 



CHAPTER XIX 
l'envoi 



" Notiiiiig in his life 9o much became him as his m^m^mr oi 
leaTing it." 



For a moment after Marie-Elise and the man who 
accompanied her entered the bare farm room no 
one spoke. The bolts ¥^ere carefully shot back, 
Colombe drew a little aside, Marie-Elise slipped 
away from him as if she had already fomid his 
presence distasteful. The informer glanced an- 
xiously about him. It was evident that he won- 
dered what the situation might portend. Had his 
subordinate been captured ? what had he pleaded ? 
What had he confe^ed ? It did not take Colombe 
a minute to make up his mind to disavow his tool. 
Whatever followed he would swear that he had 
never once had dealings with Charles de Brissac. 

It was the Comte de Giers who spoke first. 

" Monsieur," he began to Charles, " can you give 
me the name of the man who has just entered ? " 

Every eye was turned on de Brissac. Colombe 
smiled grimly. The opening was entirely favour- 
able to him. He would see at once what line his 
enemy was taking, he could prepare himself to 
meet it. It was just a moment before Charles 
answered. He realized that his words would mean 
so much more than the mere naming of a man. It 
was the turning point for himself. He looked at 
the green-eyed man ; the green-eyed man glared 
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back at him. He knew as well as if it were being 
said aloud that Colombe was daring him to pro- 
claim what he knew, was promising vengeance if 
vengeance he could encompass. 

Charles de Brissac actually smiled as he waited. 
This hour was his. He had it to make or mar ; he 
had it in which to rise above his lower self. He 
threw back his head. Since he was a boy, since he 
had seen the world, and been of the world, he had 
not felt so elevated. 

"Monsieur le Comte de Giers, you Gentlemen, 
Mademoiselle my cousin," he began, " I swear to 
you that that man there," and he threw out his 
arm pointing to Colombe, " who has given you his 
name as Nahout, is a spy of the First Consul's. He 
is the informer who has sent word to Paris that this 
expedition is about to start." 

A low, gasping sound escaped Marie-Elise. She 
looked imploringly to Jim. He evidently under- 
stood. 

" The boat is at the Gap," he said to her. She 
slipped back and Colombe took her place. 

He faced Charles. 

" You lie," he called out to him. He wheeled 
about. He confronted the three men by the table. 

" This fellow is trying to save his skin by accusing 
honest folk," he declared. " His name is Charles 
de Brissac, not Henri. He is the renegade de Brissac. 
Can any one say a good word for him ? You, Mon- 
sieur le Comte, know what his reputation was at Ver- 
sailles ; you know how ' Monsieur ' looked on him." 

Jim Hone raised his head. It was evident that 
there was a doubt of some kind in his mind. He 
did not approve, perhaps, of this wholesale con- 
demnation. 

" I must say " he was beginning, when Marie- 

Elise interrupted him. 

20 
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" Jim/' she implored, " let me speak. Mon- 
siem*/' taming to de Giers, with whom she had 
evidently a certain weight, " my cousin — for cousin 
he is, whether his name be Charles or Henri — ^is not 
all bad. I have had opportunities of knowing him, 
and I implore you at least to listen to him." 

" Do you kaow anything in his favour. Made- 
moiselle ? " asked de Giers. 

" Only," the girl cried out, " that he did me the 
greatest service that a man can do a woman. I do 
not ask you to accept him on my testimony. I only 
say do not condemn him on Captain Nahout's. Give 
him a fair trial. Let the evidence be carefully sifted. 
There have been things to-night, while I rode with 
the Captain to meet our English friends, that have 
filled me with misgiving. Let them both be tried." 

She paused. Colombe looked up angrily. The 
part Marie-Elise had played had irked him from 
the beginning, the necessity to dissemble \rith her, 
to show her respect, deference. 

" Are my services to count for nothing ? is my 
zeal to be questioned because a woman chooses 
to dislike me ? " he demanded roughly. 

His outburst hardly served him. Jim, for one, 
had too high an opinion of Marie-Elise to brush 
her words aside. The Comte de Giers, too, knew all 
she had done for the cause, her steadiness, her 
reliability, her devotion. 

He temporized a little now. He saw that Miss 
Woodlesford was seriously displeased with Nahout, 
but he was half inclined to put it down to a fas- 
tidious woman's shrinking from a man who was 
fundamentally a low fellow. 

" Mademoiselle," he went on, " you spoke of 
some service that Monsieur le Vicomte Charles de 
Brissac had rendered you. Was it to yourself 
personally or to the cause ? " 
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" To me personally, but through me to the 
cause," she answered promptly. 

But Charles saw what she did not. He saw that 
the next question would be particulars of this 
service. He had no doubt to what she was referring. 
He knew that a pure-hearted woman values a 
man's trust in her when appearances are against 
her above everything the world can give her. He 
looked apprehensively about him. Could he let 
the woman he loved tell of that night in the 
ante-room? How many of these present would 
believe in her innocence as he had believed in it ? 

' ' Ma cousine," he cried out, forgetful of everythii^ 
but her fair fame, " that was between you and me. 
That was for you and me alone." 

It was Colombe who answered. Instantly the 
informer saw the advantage that Charles' reluc- 
tance gave him. 

" You see, gentlemen," he exclaimed. " the 
prisoner has confessed. The matter was between 
jbim and this lady. Is the evidence of a woman 
for her lover to be believed ? " 

" Her lover I " Marie-Elise gasped. 

" Yes," retorted Colombe, and he gloated as he 
dealt the blow at a woman who had held aloof from 
him, " your lover. I have evidence of that fact. I 
can prove it. Monsieur Charles de Brissac was in your 
room last night. I saw him come out. I watched 
him go upstairs. I had just left Monsieur when I 
heard your door open. I slipped into the shadow 
of the press that stands opposite in the pass^e. I 
saw this man go up the attic steps. I foUowed him, 
beard him bolt himself in. I maintain " — and now 
Colombe turned about to the group by the table — 
" that it is this man, with this woman to help him, 
who has betrayed our plans to the First Consul." 

" Coward ! " hissed from Charles' lips. Marie- 
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Elise grew white. Jim strode forward until he 
stood in the centre of the room. His iace was 
stern, his eyes blazed. A couple of daj^ ago he 
would have dismissed any insinuation as to Marie- 
Elise's honour as impossible. 

But he had learned something lately. He had 
had his lesson in a woman's lightness. If Fdidt^ 
could be so easy about the things he condemned, 
could Marie-El^ also have another code to his? 
There were reasons which, on the face of it, made 
this seem impossible — and yet — "Monsieur" had 
made love to F6Ucit6, unreproved by her. The 
girl's lightness worked against her sister, worked 
against her in the hour of her greatest need, worked 
against her so far that when Marie-Elise implored 
Jim with her eyes he stood back to let circumstances 
speak for themselves. 

Colombe saw — it was his business to let nothing 
escape him — that Miss Woodlesf ord was not receiv- 
ing all the support she had expected from Mr. Hone. 
He smiled unpleasantly. He was sure that he had 
foimd his only serviceable method of defence. He 
waited, not because he had the slightest compunc- 
tion about accusing a woman unjustly, but because 
his back was up against a wall, and he was fighting 
against odds for his life. 

** I have a proof of what I say," he went on 
doggedly. " I can prove that the prisoner there is 
Miss Woodlesford's lover." 

" Show your proof, man," Jim thundered. 

Marie-EUse looked once incredulously at the 
comxade who, ever since she could remember, had 
been such a good friend to her. His lukewarmness 
hurt her as much as it surprised her. Charles under- 
stood it better. 

" If we are lost," he thought, " it will be Fflicit* 
who loses us." 
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A dozen conjectures shot through his mind. What 
could Colombe know ? or, failing knowledge, what was 
he about to invent ? If he had seen him, Charles, 
why had he not seen the cloaked and masked man 
also ? Or had he seen the man who entered and 
concluded that it was the same man who went out ? 
Charles tried to marshal his thoughts, to decide on 
something that would save Marie-Elise. Once 
again the Legitimist principle, the Chouans, their 
arms and ammimition, all political matters, faded 
before the mere question of a woman and of a 
man's love for her. 

" Yes," agreed the Comte de Giers, " the Captain 
Nahout says he has a proof of what he alleges. 
Let him produce it." 

" It is here," cried out the informer. 

He left his place. He went up to the table. He 
laid a slip of paper on it, drew back, his arms folded, 
his eyes narrowed, his lips laid back to show his 
broken, ugly teeth. 

The Comte de Giers looked ; Jim looked. The two 
men exchanged glances. Charles Rooked ; Marie-Elise 
looked. No glance of intelligence passed between 
them. But de Brissac saw that fate itself seemed 
to be working against him. This shp of paper, 
taken in conjimction with what he had said, with 
what he had refused to say, was a condemnation in 
itself. For it was the missing half of the St. Anne 
print, and it fitted exactly with the discoloured 
portion already lying on the table, and which four 
men could testify to have found in his pocket. 

" Captain Nahout," resumed de Giers, with what 
was very nearly an accent of apology, " tell us 
where you found this half of the St, Anne print." 

" It dropped out of the prisoner's pocket as he 
stepped from Miss Woodlesford's room into the 
passage. I saw it fall. I picked it up. You are 
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all aware of what it is/' Colombe answered. " It 
is the missing ' ordre de jour ' for this evening. 
Its loss all but disarranged our plans. I mamfain 
that this woman told her lover where to find it, and 
that he went to Hull to tear it down. He did go 
to Hull that day, to receive money from his father, 
he said. The excuse must have been an inv^ition. 
Charles de Brissac's father is dead. The Due, his 
uncle, would be only too glad to hear that his 
renegade nephew had perished from want. I repeat, 
he went to Hull to spoil our arrangements, and that 
he was told what to do by that woman there." 

" It is false," Marie-El^ cried out. 

Charles drew himself up. 

" Monsieur de Giers," he protested, " it is false. 
At least, I beg you to spare mademoiselle, my cousin, 
this low fellow's insults." 

" Jim ! " implored Marie-Elise. 

The Yorkshireman looked at the beautiful, 
troubled face. The great eyes met his glance. It 
was not the look of a guilty woman, of a woman 
callous to the finer things of life. Jim might be 
slow, his new misgivings might even lead him to sus- 
piciousness, but he had the instincts of a gentleman. 

" Can you explain, Marie-Elise ? " he asked 
gently. 

" No ! No ! " interposed Charles. 

*' You see he dare not let her speak," Colombe 
exulted. 

Charles stretched out his hands to the woman 
he loved. He was desperate. He would have done 
anything in his power to save her, but her salvation 
rested not with him. She must speak. He knew 
what she must say ! And how would the group 
assembled receive it ? 

" Ma cousine," he bewailed, " that I should have 
brought this on you ! " 
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To his surprise, to the surprise of every one 
present, Marie-Elise smiled confidently. She walked 
up to the table, stood by it. There was a certain 
dignity in her attitude, a taking command, as it 
were, of the situation. She slowly fixed her eyes 
on each man in turn, save when her glance came to 
Colombe, and him she ignored, as only a woman 
can ignore with her eyes while she disdains. 

' ' My explanation is complete, ' ' she began. ' ' And 
in this matter it fully exculpates my cousin. I can 
call witnesses to bear me out. I will name them. 
First, Jim Hone," turning to the Yorkshireman, " I 
look to you to confirm my statement." 

"To me!" Jim blurted out 

" Yes, to you," Marie-Elise repeated, and she 
smiled quite mischievously — at him. 

This time Jim did not answer. He slowly 
smoothed his cheek with the nail of his thumb 
and muttered imder his breath that he was blessed. 

Marie-Elise looked away from him, the smile still 
lingered on her lips, the light still shone in her eyes. 

" I do not see Bill Thisselton here," she said. 
" Where is he ? " 

" He went back to the Gap," Jim answered; " he 
is on guard for the Skipper." 

"Then let him be fetched," Miss Woodlesford 
returned, " and Skipper Anne, too. I need them 
both. They are both witnesses to the truth of what 
I am about to say." 

Colombe interposed, declared that this talk of 
witnesses was but a woman's dodge to gain time. 
The Comte de Giers decided against him, and sent 
one of the men who had conducted Charles up back 
by the passage to summon Bill and the Skipper. 

" In the meantime," de Giers went on courteously, 
' ' it would perhaps save time if Mademoiselle would 
begin on what she has to say." 
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Marie-Elise required no second command. 

" It is true," she confessed, " that my cousin was 
in the ante-room to my bedroom last night. He 
came down by the monk's passage, but he went 
out into the corridor. That man," with a scornful 
look at Colombe, ' ' may possibly have seen him go. 
But he left openly and" — emphatically — "he left 
at my request and as soon as I asked hun to go." 

She paused. The beads suddenly sprang out on 
Jim's brow, the Comte de Giers smiled a smile that 
he had but rarely used since the days at Versailles, 
when it was in frequent employment. 

" Proceed please. Mademoiselle," he suggested 
suavely — ^with dangerous suavity. 

" C^tainly, Monsieur," Marie-Elise replied. She 
seemed to have no conception that one man was 
doubting her, and finding it a positive pain, that the 
other man was doubting her and seeing in it but the 
old half-amusing, half-contemptible way of women. 

" My cousin, Messieurs," she went on, " did me 
the honour to believe in me against appearances." 

" Marie-Elise ! " called out Charles. 

There was that in the strained, urgent voice that 
made Jim look up sharply. 

" Eh ! " he questioned. 

The Comte de Giers said nothing. But he under- 
stood also. It was clear to him that whether inno- 
cent or guilty Charles de Brissac loved his cousin. 

" Monsieur," went on Marie-Elise to de Giers, 
" as I said my cousin trusted me against appear- 
ances. While he was hiding in the cupboard 
which led from the monk's passage into my room 
he saw a man — a masked man— enter, walk through 
the anteroom, and pass behind the curtain to me. 
He called me out. I saw how good his intentions 
were, how honourable, how noble. I told him I 
could not explain, and asked him to believe in me 
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against the evidence of his own eyes. Even this 
he did for me. I begged him to leave me and he 
went. I explained nothing then — I could not 
explain anything; but now it is different. The 
man my cousin saw was my husband." 

She paused. Charles de Brissac, with all his 
love for a dramatic situation, had never encompassed 
so thrilling a moment as this. The word echoed 
round the room. Charles cried it aloud, cried it 
as if it hurt. Colombe laughed derisively. Jim 
stepped up to Marie-Elise's side. He understood 
now why he had been called as a witness. 

" This lady is married," he protested. " I was 
one of those who were present at the ceremony." 

" Bill Thisselton," Marie-Elise went on, " was the 
other." 

The Comte de Giers rose as well. 

" May we know the name of the gentleman who 
is so fortunate as to have obtained the hand of 
Madame ? " he inquired. 

" He is known now as Skipper Anne," Marie-Elise 
proclaimed. " We were married secretly more than 
six months ago. There were reasons why not even 
my father could be told " (and notwithstanding his 
dismay and his anguish, Charles thought of Mr. 
Woodlesford and his garrulous ways and under- 
stood), " nor my sister," Marie-Elise went on. 
' ' Mr. Hone helped us, as he has helped us in the 
shipping of the arms, in the collecting of money for 
the cause." 

" Yes," said Jim again, " I was a witness to this 
marriage. The Skipper was at the Moat House 
last night. He all but scared Martha out of her 
senses, for, to be safe, he was dressed as a monk 
under his coat. He went masked for another 
reason." 

" And did our good Skipper, to whom we all owe 
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so much, see Monsieur de Brissac also ? " inquired 
de Giers. 

'* Ask him," cried out Marie-Elise, " I hear steps. 
It is surely he coming." 

Every one in the room waited. All eyes but 
Colombe's were turned to the door which, lying 
level along the floor, was being slowly raised from 
within. The informer made the most of the 
moment when no one had time to attend to him. 
He cast a swift glance about him. The windows 
were barred, the outer door was bolted. He recog- 
nised the futility of hoping to escape. He stealth- 
ily put his hand into his pocket and drew out a 
pistol. Cautiously he hid it beneath his cloak. Un- 
like a modem weapon, it would not kill more than 
two men at a time. He meant to use it, but he had 
not decided on whom. He would know very soon. 
Meantime, he backed against the wall, slid sideways 
along it until he reached an angle the farthest from 
the table and the group about it. 

Bill Thisselton appeared first, a burly head 
and then the seaman's massive frame. After him 
came another man. He bounded out. He was a 
tall man, thin, alert, vigorous evidently, for all 
that a great cloak was carefully wrapped about him. 
This second man walked towards the table. He 
was walking from the door to the table when de 
Giers spoke. 

" Monsieur," the Comte asked, " have I the 
pleasure of speaking to Skipper Aime ? " 

The man bowed, threw back his cloak. 

A long cry broke from Charles, a cry compounded 
of incredulity and hope and joy. 

" Henri ! " cried out Charles de Brissac. " Henri 1 
Are you alive ? You are Henri ? You did come 
into the closet-room, then. You are Henri " 

For very breathlessness speech failed him. 
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" Yes," answered Skipper Anne, " I am Henri 
de Brissac, Henri Anne de Brissac, you remember, 
mon ami." 

" But," mumbled Charles, "ten shots in one volley. 
I heard them." 

" They murdered, not me," his cousin returned, 
" but my foster-brother, Henri Thouet. You 
remember one brother was a blackguard, the other 
the best friend that lived. Henri was faithful to 
the last. When he was taken Fouch6's police 
thought it was I. Thouet found that out, and 
though he might have saved himself by speaking 
preferred to die, betrayed by his own brother " 

" You see that brother there," cried out Charles. 

Every eye went round to Colombe. The informer 
knew that this was the moment, his last moment 
for revenge. 

" You are Henri de Brissac," the man who had 
posed as Colombe, who had posed as Captain 
Nahout, called out. "Curse you! I thought I 
had sent you to your end." 

" I am Henri de Brissac," the skipper replied. 
" Your malice sent, not me, but your own brother 
to his death." 

A sound, a snarl of rage, of hate, of baffled cruelty, 
growled through the informer's lips. The man 
whipped out his pistol, covered his enemy. He 
had chosen his position well. It would take a few 
steps to get to him. There was no time for any one 
to get there ; no time to strike up his arm. There 
was but time for one thing. Charles saw that. He 
did this one possible thing. With a leap he placed 
himself before Henri, threw out his arm to protect 
his cousin to the uttermost. Then a report rang 
through the air, a second. Colombe had decided 
about the shots at his disposal. The first was 
destined for Henri ; the second for himself. 
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It was Charles de Brissac who fell, not Henri. 

In a moment Jim Hone was down beside him, 
Marie-Elise was on her knees close to him, Henri 
de Briss^, almost dazed by his escape and by the 
sacrifice that had been made for him, stood a moment, 
bewildered, and then he slowly walked about and 
kneeled at the other side. 

" Petit bonhomme," he blurted out, going back to 
the familiar name of childhood. 

" Toi, mon brave," gasped Charles. 

The one person in the room with some know- 
ledge of surgery was already looking for the bullet. 
But Charles knew before him what they all would 
know so very soon — ^knew and was content. He 
had always questioned himself, wondering if he 
would have the strength to die for Henri. He 
knew that now . . . and the knowledge seemed 
to sweeten all the transition from life to death. He 
smiled confidently at Marie-Elise, from her to Henri. 
There was no more sorrow with him, no regret even 
for his love, no pang of jealousy for its unfulfilment. 
Marie-Elise was Henri's wife. The two he loved 
supremely belonged to each other. 

" I love her, Henri," he murmured, " I loved her 
from the moment I saw her. She made a man of me 
at last." 

The few words were all his confession, all his 
defence. He closed his eyes, opened them again. 
He looked about him, smiled again. Death was 
stealing up, was coming very near. 

" Henri," he murmured again, drowsily, dreamily, 
and then " Marie-Elise." 

THE END 
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